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Dear Commissioner; 

This amended appeal brief is filed pursuant to Appellants' appeal to the Board of Patent 
Appeals and Interferences from the final rejection of claims 1-37, 87-90 and 161-171 in an Office 
Action dated February 8, 2007, for the above-listed application. The Appellants filed the amended 
brief in response to the Notification of Non-Compliant Appeal Brief dated June 28, 2007 to include 
a Related Proceedings Appendix and provide a separate heading for each ground or rejection. 



1. 



REAL PARTY IN INTEREST 



The real party in interest is Pactiv Corporation, a corporation organized and existing 
under the laws of the State of Delaware, having its principal place of business at 1900 West Field 
Court, Lake Forest, IL 60045. 
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2. RELATED APPEALS AND INTERFERENCES 



This appeal is related to the appeal filed in Application No. 10/190,375. The Notice of 
Appeal was filed on February 6, 2007 and the corresponding appeal brief was filed on April 6, 
2007. There are no other related appeals and interferences. 

3. STATUS OF CLAIMS 

Claims 1-37, 87-90 and 161-171 are pending and have been finally rejected. Claims 38-86 
and 91-160 were previously cancelled. It is from the final rejection of claims 1-37, 87-90 and 
161-171 that this appeal is taken. 

Claims 1-6, 8-11, 13-26, 28-30, 32-37, 87-90, 161, 162 and 164-171 stand rejected under 
35 U.S.C. § 103 as being obvious over U.S. Patent No. 6,054,153 to Carr ("Carr") in view of 
U.S. Patent No. 4,522,835 to Woodruff ("Woodruff), U.S. Patent No. 3,459,117 to Koch 
("Koch") and U.S. Patent No. 6,042,859 to Shaklai ("Shaklai"). Claims 1, 2, 5-10, 12-15, 18-23, 
25-29, 31-34, 36, 37, 87-90 and 161-171 stand rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103 as being obvious 
over U.S. Patent No. 5,71 1,978 to Breen ("Breen") in view of Woodruff, Koch, Shaklai and DE 
1935566 to Verbruggen ("Verbruggen"). 

4. STATUS OF AMENDMENTS 

A Final Office Action was mailed on February 8, 2007. An Amendment and Response to 
the Office Action was previously filed on November 9, 2006. The Amendment and Response to 
the Office Action did amend claims 1, 22 and 161 by removing the phrase "the acts of in the 
preamble. The Examiner entered these amendments in the Final Office Action of February 8, 
2007. 

5. SUMMARY OF CLAIMED SUBJECT MATTER 

The present invention is directed to a method of manufacturing a modified atmosphere 
package (e.g., 10; FIG. 1). The independent claims comprise supplying a first package (e.g., 14; 
FIG. 1) including a non-barrier portion substantially permeable to oxygen (see, e.g., page 8, lines 
20-22; page 10, lines 6-8). A retail cut of raw meat (e.g., 26; FIG. 1) is placed within the first 
package (e.g., 14; FIG. 1) with the meat (e.g., 26; FIG. 1) having meat pigment. The first 
package (e.g., 14; FIG. 1) is sealed (see, e.g., page 15, line 20). A second package (e.g., 12; FIG. 
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1) substantially impermeable to oxygen is supplied (see, e.g., page 9, lines 20-22). The first 
package (e.g., 14; FIG. 1) is covered with the second package (e.g., 12; FIG. 1) without sealing 
the second package (e.g., 12; FIG. 1) so as to create a pocket between the first and second 
packages (see, e.g., 14, 12; FIG. 1; page 9, line 31 - page 10, line 1). A mixture of gases is 
supplied into the pocket (see, e.g., page 10, line 28 - page 1 1, line 4). 

Independent claim 1 further recites that the gas mixture comprises from about 0.1 to 
about 0.8 vol. % carbon monoxide (CO) and at least one other gas to form a low oxygen 
environment so as to form carboxymyoglobin on a surface of the raw meat (see, e.g., 26; FIG. 1; 
page 4; lines 19-22; page 17, lines 21-23). Independent claim 22 further recites that the gas 
mixture comprises from about 0.1 to about 0.8 vol. % CO and at least one other gas to form a 
low oxygen environment with the gas mixture being supplied so as to substantially convert the 
oxymyoglobin directly to carboxymyoglobin on a surface of the raw meat (see, e.g., 26; FIG. 1; 
page 4, line 31 - page 5, line 2; page 17, lines 21-23). Independent claim 161 further recites that 
the gas mixture comprises CO in an amount from about 0.3 vol. % to about 0.5 vol. % and at 
least one other gas to form a low oxygen environment so as to form carboxymyoglobin on a 
surface of the raw meat (see, e.g., 26; FIG. 1 ; page 11, lines 1-4). 

Each of the independent claims includes removing oxygen from the pocket so as to 
sufficiently reduce an oxygen level therein so as to inhibit or prevent the formation of 
metmyoglobin on the surface of the raw meat (see, e.g., 26; FIG. 1; page 10, lines 17-30). The 
second package (e.g., 12; FIG. 1) is sealed wherein the carbon monoxide associated with the raw 
meat (e.g., 26; FIG. 1) within the first package (e.g., 14; FIG. 1) is adapted to be removable such 
that the color of the meat pigment is not fixed and turns brown in a natural time period upon 
removal of the second package (see, e.g., 12; FIG. 1; page 12, lines 2-11; page 21, lines 20-29). 

6. GROUNDS OF REJECTION TO BE REVIEWED ON APPEAL 

I. Whether claims 1-6, 8-11, 13-26, 28-30, 32-37, 87-90, 161, 162 and 164-171 are 
obvious under 35 U.S.C. § 103 over U.S. Patent No. 6,054,153 to Carr in view of U.S. Patent 
No. 4,522,835 to Woodruff, U.S. Patent No. 3,459,1 17 to Koch and U.S. Patent No. 6,042,859 to 
Shaklai. (Rejection No. 1) 
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II. Whether claims 1, 2, 5-10, 12-15, 18-23, 25-29, 31-34, 36, 37, 87-90 and 161-171 
are obvious under 35 U.S.C. § 103 over U.S. Patent No. 5,711,978 to Breen in view of 
Woodruff, Koch, Shaklai and Verbruggen. (Rejection No. 2) 

7. GROUPING OF CLAIMS 

Claims 1-37, 87-90 and 161-171 will stand or fall together. 

8. ARGUMENT 

The Appellants will discuss (1) the present invention, (2) the general case law of 
obviousness, (3) the reasons why a prima facie case has not been satisfied by either of the 
obviousness rejections (Rejection Nos. 1 and 2) and (4) additional evidence on why the pending 
claims are not obvious. To assist in explaining the present invention and showing the non- 
obviousness of the invention, the Appellants previously submitted evidence in the form of 
several 37 C.F.R. §1.132 declarations by (a) one of the co-inventors Mr. Gary R. DelDuca 
(Exhibits 1-6) 1 ; and (b) one skilled in the art of meat processing using modified atmosphere 
packaging - Dr. Melvin C. Hunt ("the Hunt Declaration") 2 (Exhibit 7). 

I. Present Invention 

The methods of manufacturing the modified atmosphere packages have several 
advantages: (a) the "seasoning" period of the raw meat may be reduced or eliminated; (b) the 
ability to obtain consistent blooming with cuts off pigment-sensitive meats (e.g., round bone) is 
improved; and (c) the ability to avoid "fixing" the color of the meat pigment to red. See, e.g., 
page 11, line 29 - page 12, line 15; page 13, lines 11-17 of the application; DelDuca Decl. ^ 4 
(Exhibit 1). 

The "seasoning" period is the time period needed to diffuse the oxygen so that the meat 
has the ability to fully bloom. Page 3, lines 17-19 of the application; DelDuca Decl. ^ 5. Trays, 
such as polystyrene foam trays, have a substantial amount of oxygen contained in its cellular 

1 The DelDuca declarations were respectfully submitted as exhibits in the Amendment and Response to 
Office Action Dated September 8, 2003; Amendment and Response to Office Action Dated February 17, 
2004; Amendment and Response to Final Office Action Dated December 16, 2005; Response to Office 
Action Dated August 2, 2005; Amendment With RCE filed on May 25, 2006; and Amendment and 
Response to Office Action Dated August 10, 2006. 

The Hunt Declaration was submitted in this pending application as an exhibit in the Amendment and 
Response to Office Action Dated February 1 7, 2004. 
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structure that results in a time period of as long as about 5 to about 6 days to diffuse the oxygen 
contained in its cellular structure. Page 3, lines 21-23 of the application; DelDuca Decl. ^5. If a 
foam tray is not used, the "seasoning" period can be reduced to one or two days. Page 3, lines 
24-25 of the application; DelDuca Decl. ^ 5. The reduction or elimination of the seasoning 
period "allows the meat to be displayed for retail sale much sooner than in existing low oxygen 
packaging systems." Page 11, line 29 - page 12, line 2 of the application; DelDuca Decl. ^ 5. 
Seasoning periods are not desired by the retailers or packers because of the "need to store and 
maintain the meat-filled packages for an extended duration before being opened for retail sale." 
Page 3, lines 25-28 of the application; DelDuca Decl. H 5. 

One important aspect of the present invention is that the present invention does not "fix" 
the color of the meat pigment to red with its use of carbon monoxide (CO), but rather the meat 
pigment tends to turn brown in a natural time period after removal of the second package that is 
substantially impermeable to oxygen. See page 12, lines 2-12 of the application; DelDuca Third 
Decl. 3 (Exhibit 3). It is important to prevent the meat color from being "fixed" because it is 
unsafe (and potentially dangerous) to consume a piece of meat that has a bright red color that 
consumers associate with freshness, but is beyond the point of microbial soundness. See 
DelDuca Third Decl. 3. The term "fix" in this context does not mean that the color of meat 
pigment never changes to a brown color, but rather that the meat pigment does not turn brown in 
a natural time period after the meat pigment is exposed to atmosphere. Id 

The present invention "surprisingly allows the meat pigment to convert to metmyoglobin 
in a similar fashion as fresh, raw meat in a retail environment." Page 12, lines 7-10 of the 
application; DelDuca Deck | 7 (Exhibit 1). Specifically, the color of the meat pigment after 
exposure to ambient temperature degrades in a fashion that is not beyond the point of microbial 
soundness, as if the CO had never been added to the modified packaging system. Id 

The meat used in the modified atmosphere packaging of the present invention 
substantially maintains its color during the shipping process because the package has a modified 
atmosphere in one embodiment that includes from about 0.1% to about 0.8 vol.% carbon 
monoxide. See DelDuca Decl. f 8. In one method, after removal of the package that is 
substantially permeable to oxygen, the CO is lost to the atmosphere. See page 12, lines 2-6 of 
the application; DelDuca Decl. ^ 8. The CO may be lost to the atmosphere through the package 
that includes a non-barrier portion that is substantially permeable to oxygen. Id. This allows the 
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conversion of the carboxymyoglobin to oxymyoglobin by using the oxygen from the air. Id. 
The "gas mixture used in the modified atmosphere packages of the present invention, after 
removal, allows the carboxymyogolobin to convert to oxymyoglobin and then to metymyoglobin 
(brown) in a natural time period." Id. 

IL General Law on Obviousness 

The Supreme Court in KSR InVl Co. v. Telejlex Inc., 550 U.S. , 2007 WL 1237837 

(2007) (Exhibit 8) stated that the teaching, suggestion and motivation test is not to be rigidly 
applied, but did not apply a specific test to determine obviousness. Applying the KSR InVl 
decision, the Federal Circuit in Leapfrog Enterprises, Inc. v. Fisher-Price, Inc. and Mattel, Inc. 
stated that "[a]n obviousness determination is not the result of a rigid formula disassociated from 
the consideration of the facts of a case." No. 06-1402 (Fed. Cir. May 9, 2007) at page 7 (Exhibit 
9). Indeed, the common sense of those skilled in the art demonstrates why some combinations 
would have been obvious where others would not. See KSR Int'l Co. v. Telejlex Inc. 550 U.S. 
, 2007 WL 1237837 at *12 (2007). 

Prior to the KSR InVl Co. decision, the teaching, suggestion and motivation test stated 

that all the limitations of a claim must be taught or suggested by the combined prior art 

references. M.P.E.P. § 2143.03 (citing In re Royka, 490 F.2d 981, 985, 180 U.S.P.Q. 580, 583 

(C.C.P.A. 1974)). A prima facie case of obviousness requires three basic criteria: 

First, there must be some suggestion or motivation, either in the references 
themselves or in the knowledge generally available to one of ordinary skill in the 
art, to modify the reference or to combine reference teachings. Second, there 
must be a reasonable expectation of success. Finally, the prior art reference (or 
references when combined) must teach or suggest all the claim limitations. 

M.P.E.P. §2143. 

Obviousness cannot "be established using hindsight or in view of the teachings or 
suggestions of the invention." Ex parte Maguire, No. 1999-1344, 2002 WL 1801466, at *4 (Bd. 
Pat. App. & Inter. 2002) (quoting Para-Ordnance Mfg. Inc. v. SGS Importers Int'l Inc., 73 F.3d 
1085, 1087, 37 U.S.P.Q.2d 1237, 1239 (Fed. Cir. 1995), cert, denied, 519 U.S. 822 (1996)). 
Further, the proposed modification cannot render the prior art "unsatisfactory for its intended 
purpose" nor can it "change the principle of operation" of a reference. M.P.E.P. § 2143.01 
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(citing In re Gordon, 733 F.2d at 900, 902, 221 U.S.P.Q. 1 125, 1 127 (Fed. Cir. 1984), and In re 
RattU 270 F.2d 810, 813, 123 U.S.P.Q. 349, 352 (C.C.P.A. 1959)). 

The law of obviousness requires that a reference be considered as a whole, including 
those portions that teach away from the claimed invention. Armament Sys. & Procedures v. 
Monadnock Lifetime Prods,, No. 97-1174, 1998 U.S. App. LEXIS 20818, at *23-24 (Fed. Cir. 
1998); see also M.P.E.P. § 2141.02 (stating that prior art must be considered in its entirety 
including disclosures that teach away from the claims). Indicia of teaching away in a reference 
give insight into the question of obviousness. Monarch Knitting Mack Corp. v. Sulzer Moral 
GMBH, 139 F.3d 877, 885, 45 U.S.P.Q.2d 1977, 1984 (Fed. Cir. 1998). A prior art reference 
may be considered to teach away when "a person of ordinary skill, upon reading the reference, 
would be discouraged from following the path set out in the reference, or would be led in a 
direction divergent from the path that was taken by the applicant." Id. (quoting In re Gurley, 27 
F.3d 551, 553, 31 U.S.P.Q.2d 1 130, 1131 (Fed. Cir. 1994)). 

The Examiner, of course, has the initial burden of establishing a prima facie basis to deny 
patentability to a claimed invention under any statutory provision. In re Mayne, 104 F.3d 1339, 
1341, 41 U.S.P.Q.2d 1451, 1453 (Fed. Cir. 1997). 

For at least the reasons stated below, Appellants respectfully submit that the Examiner 
has not set forth a prima facie case of obviousness under 35 U.S.C. § 103 and requests reversal 
of the Examiner's 35 U.S.C. § 103 rejections. 

III. A Prima Facie Case Has Not Been Presented With Respect To Independent 
Claims 1, 22 And 161 With Respect To Rejection No. 1 

The pending independent claims (claims 1, 22 and 161) include, inter alia, (a) "a first 
package including a non-barrier portion substantially permeable to oxygen", (b) "a second 
package substantially impermeable to oxygen", (c) a low oxygen environment that includes from 
about 0.1 to about 0.8 vol.% CO or from about 0.3 to about 0.5 vol.% CO; and (d) "wherein the 
carbon monoxide associated with the raw meat within the first package is adapted to be 
removable such that the color of the meat pigment is not fixed and turns brown in a natural time 
period upon removal of the second package." None of the applied references includes, inter alia, 
such limitations that are recited in independent claims 1, 22 and 161. 

As acknowledged by the Examiner, U.S. Patent No. 6,054,153 to Carr does not disclose, 
teach or suggest the use of CO. See pages 4 and 7 of the Office Action dated August 2, 2005. 
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The Examiner applies a number of references - Woodruff, Koch, Shaklai and Verbruggen in an 
attempt to cure this deficiency in Carr. These other references do not disclose a packaging 
system having (a) "a first package including a non-barrier portion substantially permeable to 
oxygen"; and (b) "a second package substantially impermeable to oxygen" as recited in 
independent claims 1, 22 and 161. 

It would not have been obvious to combine Carr in view of other references such as 
Koch, Woodruff, Shaklai and/or Verbruggen to arrive at the present invention. This erroneous 
conclusion by the Examiner ignores the understanding of those of ordinary skill in the art at the 
time of the present invention that CO "fixes" the color of the meat pigment and there would be 
no motivation to one of ordinary skill in the art for using CO in a modified atmosphere such as 
disclosed in Woodruff, Koch, Shaklai and/or Verbruggen with a meat-packaging system such as 
disclosed in Carr. 

A. The Problems Of "Fixing" Color Are Known To Those Of Ordinary 
Skill In The Art 

The problems of fixing meat color with CO, which can mask spoilage, are clearly known 
to those of ordinary skill in the art. See, e.g., Hunt Decl. ^ 6 (Exhibit 7); DelDuca Decl. ^ 6, 7 
(Exhibit 1). The problem of fixing meat color with CO was described in a previously applied 
reference in this application to Sorheim et al. 3 Furthermore, the United States Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) has believed that the meat pigment color would be fixed using CO. 4 
Thus, the alleged "good" color (i.e., red color of fresh meat) disclosed in, for example, 
Woodruff is not a desirable attribute when the meat pigment remains such a color past its 
microbial soundness. 

Additionally, Dr. Hunt, who has extensive experience in the processing of meat using 
modified atmosphere packaging, stated that "[t]he results of the testing [of the Pactiv's improved 

■I 

The applied reference was "The storage life of beef and pork packaged in an atmosphere with low 
carbon monoxide and high carbon dioxide" from Meat Science to Sorheim et al. ("Sorheim")(Exhibit 10), 
which applied in the Office Action mailed on May 7, 2003. In particular, Sorheim disclosed that its meat 
packaging systems with a modified atmosphere of "0.4% CO/60% CO 2 /40% N 2 had a bright stable red 
colour that lasted beyond the time of spoilage." Abstract of Sorheim. 

4 Exhibit 1 1 (In a 1962 letter, the FDA told a Whirlpool representative that it might need additional data 
"to establish that the treatment of meat would not serve to cause the meat to retain its fresh red color 
longer than meat not so treated" and that the FDA has a question "concerning possible deception of the 
consumer where treatment of the meat leads to longer retention of the fresh red color", which was 
submitted in the Amendment and Response to Office Action Dated February 17, 2004); see also Hunt 
Decl. H 6. 
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ActiveTech® meat packaging system 5 ] were surprising to me because it was understood by those 
skilled in the art that CO fixes (creates a stable form of myoglobin that could mask spoilage) the 
color of the meat pigment to red." Hunt Decl. ^ 6 (Exhibit 7). Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® 
meat packaging system did not fix the color of the meat pigment as expected and Dr. Hunt stated 
that "[t]his was a novel result and was not at all obvious due to the current and long standing 
thought that meat exposed to CO would develop a color that would mask spoilage." See id 

Additionally, even individuals today believe that CO fixes the color of the meat pigment 
in meat-packaging applications. See, e.g., FDA Petition by Kalsec Foods (Exhibit 12) (see page 
19 "the color-imparting effect of the carbon monoxide also masks the natural color change of 
meat due to aging and deceptively suggests freshness well past the microbial shelf life of the 
meat"; page 10 "[w]hen the oxygen in fresh meat packaging is displaced by carbon monoxide, 
the natural coloration provided by meat pigment is masked. Carbon monoxide binds firmly to 
myoglobin sites that otherwise would be bound gently by oxygen, forming carboxymyoglobin in 
place of oxymyoglobin."); and an article entitled "FDA is urged to Ban Carbon-Monoxide- 
Treated Meat" (see page 1 'this meat [with CO] stays red and stays red and stays red'). 

Thus, there is simply no motivation to combine Carr with Woodruff, Koch, Shaklai 

and/or Verbruggen in an attempt to address the problems solved by the present invention and to 

read on the pending claims. 

B. The Applied References Of Shaklai, Koch, Woodruff And 
Verbruggen Do Not Teach Or Suggest That The Use Of CO Turns 
Meat Pigment Brown In A Natural Time Period 

Based on the strong submitted evidence from the Appellants that those of ordinary skill in 
the art believed that CO "fixed" the color of the meat pigment at the time of the invention (i.e., 
that the meat pigment does not turn brown in a natural time period after the meat pigment is 
exposed to the atmosphere), the Examiner has attempted to apply a number of references 
allegedly stating otherwise. The Appellants will discuss these references and the reasons why 
they do not modify the belief before the Appellant's invention that CO "fixed" the color of the 
meat pigment. 

Specifically, the Examiner states that: (a) "Shaklai and Koch et al. provide evidence that 
the package [] of . . . Carr . . . will have CO [being] removably associated with the meat in a 

5 The process of Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat-packaging system is one process that would be 
covered by the pending independent claims (claims 1, 22 and 161). 
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natural time period"; and (b) "the art of record does show that meat exposed to CO will brown 

within a natural time period after removal of CO and exposure to normal atmosphere." Pages 5- 

6 of the Office Action dated August 10, 2006. 

In addition to not disclosing, teaching or suggesting the claimed first and second 

packages, none of the references of Shaklai, Koch, Woodruff or Hermann, which are 

individually discussed in detail below, teaches or suggests the claimed limitation of "wherein the 

carbon monoxide associated with the raw meat within the first package is adapted to be 

removable such that the color of the meat pigment is not fixed and turns brown in a natural time 

period upon removal of the second package." Such limitations are specifically recited in 

independent claims 1, 22 and 161. Thus, there is no motivation to combine Shaklai, Koch, 

Woodruff and/or Verbruggen with Carr in the pending rejection. 

i. Shaklai Teaches That CO "Fixes" The Color Of The Meat 
Pigment (i.e., Extends Color Life) 

Since Shaklai teaches that CO "fixes" the color of the meat pigment after exposure to the 
atmosphere, there would be no motivation to one of ordinary skill in the art to combine Shaklai 
with Carr, Koch and Woodruff as in the pending rejections. 

Specifically, Shaklai discloses exposing raw meat to an atmosphere consisting essentially 
of CO in which the meat is "completely immersed or saturated" with CO. See col. 5, lines 29- 
37. "More specifically, a cross-section of meat is completely immersed in or saturated to its core 
with carbon monoxide from the exposed surfaces through the entire cross-section (thickness) 
including its core region and retains the carbon monoxide until the meat is cooked. Thus, as 
stated above, the meat is preserved throughout its thickness." Col. 5, lines 38-43 of Shaklai. 

Shaklai continues by stating that "[p]ractically all of the carbon monoxide (over 99.9%) 
taken up by meat will be maintained as hemoglobin and myoglobin (Hb/Mb) bound forms." Col. 
5, lines 57-59. Shaklai also discloses that "[b]oth hemoglobin and myoglobin bind carbon 
monoxide much more strongly than oxygen." Col. 5, lines 66-67. "It is thought that the 
mechanism for carbon monoxide preserving of meat is the much greater affinity of myoglobin 
for carbon monoxide than for oxygen." Col. 6, lines 26-28 of Shaklai. 

It is known to those of ordinary skill in the art that when hemoglobin in the red blood 
cells is exposed to CO, the CO has an affinity 200 times greater than oxygen does with 
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hemoglobin. 6 Therefore, one of ordinary skill in the art would expect that CO "fixes" the color 
of the meat pigment past its natural time period upon exposure to the atmosphere. DelDuca 
Third Decl. ^ 4 (Exhibit 3). In other words, because of the hemoglobin's high affinity towards 
CO, the pigment of the meat, prior to Appellants' invention, would not have been expected to 
degrade in a natural time period. Id. 

The examples of Shaklai also support that the meat pigment is "fixed" beyond its natural 
time period. Specifically, Example 4 of Shaklai (mentioned at page 5 of the Office Action dated 
August 2, 2005) discloses that (a) meat treated with CO on day 14 had only a surface (less than 1 
mm deep) being brown, while (b) meat treated with air was dark brown throughout. Col. 9, lines 
40-50. Thus, it is clear that the meat pigment in Example 4 was "fixed" because it extended the 
color of meat pigment past its natural time period after being exposed to the atmosphere. This is 
further illustrated in Example 3 of Shaklai where the air-treated meat and CO-treated meat had 
different colors - the air-treated meat after 3 days was all brown and the CO-treated meat was a 
wine-red color. Col. 9, lines 10-19. Example 2 of Shaklai mentioned at page 5 of the Office 
Action dated August 2, 2005 also does not support that meat pigment is not "fixed" beyond its 
natural time period (air-treated samples were brown and CO-treated samples were a bright wine 
red after 24 hours). Col. 8, line 50-col. 9, line 5. 

The Examiner asserts that Shaklai is being relied on as not fixing the color of the meat 
pigment surface. Pages 5, 7 and 8 of the Office Action dated August 10, 2006; Page 5 of the 
Office Action dated January 25, 2006. This ignores the evidence in the above examples that 
Shaklai discloses that the color of the meat pigment is fixed. There is no expectation in Shaklai 
that by applying the CO levels disclosed in Woodruff that the meat would brown in a natural 
time period, let alone the "reasonable expectation of success" asserted by the Examiner. See 
page 6 of the Office Action dated August 10, 2006. 

Thus, because Shaklai discloses "fixing" the color of the meat pigment, there would be 
no motivation to one of ordinary skill in the art to combine Shaklai with Carr, Koch and 
Woodruff as in the pending rejection because Shaklai discloses "fixing" the color of the meat 
pigment. 



6 See, e.g., Color Atlas & Textbook of Hematology, Wm Piatt, 2 nd edition 1979 (Exhibit 13); 
DelDuca Third Decl. f 4 (Exhibit 3). 
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ii, Koch Does Not Teach Or Suggest That The Use Of CO Turns 
Meat Pigment Brown In A Natural Time Period 

Since Koch does not teach or suggest that the use of CO turns meat pigment brown in a 
natural time period after removal of its CO-containing film, there would be no motivation to one 
of ordinary skill in the art to combine Koch with Carr, Shaklai and Woodruff as in the pending 
rejections. 

Specifically, Koch discloses wrapping meat with a CO-containing film such that CO is 
transferred from the film to contact the surface of the meat. See abstract. An object of Koch is 
to include a relatively small quantity of CO that is gradually released from the CO-containing 
film. Col. 2, lines 18-22. Koch discloses (a) covering primal cuts made at a slaughterhouse with 
a CO-containing film, (b) removing the CO-containing film at the retail outlet, and (c) cutting the 
primal cuts into individual steaks, roasts, etc. Col. 3, lines 4-8. 

First, Koch does not disclose the exact weight of the primal cuts of meat. "Primal" cuts 
of meat at the time of the Koch disclosure (late 1960's), however, generally refers to sections of 
meat from anywhere between about 50 and 150 or more lbs. DelDuca Third Decl. ^ 6 (Exhibit 
3). The term "subprimal" cuts of meat is used today and generally refers to cuts of meat from 
about 15 to about 20 lbs. Id. Thus, it is clear that the term primal cuts of meat in Koch refers to 
a large quantity of meat. Id. 

Second, the disclosure of Shaklai with 100% CO (as compared to the small quantity of 
CO in Koch) took over 7 days to saturate a small piece of meat with CO. Specifically, in 
Example 3 of Shaklai, 0.5 to 1.5Kg (about 1.4 lbs to about 4.2 lbs) took 7 days upon exposure to 
100% CO to turn the meat pigment to carboxymyoglobin. See col. 9, lines 1 1-28 of Shaklai and 
DelDuca Third Decl. K 7. It would not be reasonable to one of ordinary skill in the art that a 50- 
150 lb piece of meat disclosed in Koch that had been exposed to a small quantity of CO would 
turn the non-surface meat pigments to carboxymyoglobin. DelDuca Third Decl. H 7. 

Therefore, when the primal cuts of meat of Koch were cut at the retail outlet into 
individual steaks and roasts, the meat pigments of such individual steaks and roasts had not been 
exposed to the CO from the CO-containing film. Id. It would be expected that the individually 
cut steaks and roasts sections of Koch that were not exposed to CO would degrade in a manner 
similar to other similar cuts of steaks and roasts that had also not been exposed to CO. DelDuca 
Third Decl. ^ 8. Thus, Koch teaches that meat pigment in the form of individual steaks and 
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roasts not exposed to CO in the CO-containing film would degrade in a similar manner of steaks 
and roasts not treated with CO. Id. Thus, Koch does not teach or suggest that the use of CO 
turns meat pigments brown in a natural time period after removal of the CO-containing film. Id. 

In response to these arguments, the Examiner stated that Koch "is directed to the surface 
of the meat" and that Koch [] teach[es] that the surface treatment will result in the meat 
browning in a natural period." Page 6 of the Office Action dated January 25, 2006. This ignores 
the primal cuts to which Koch is directed, in which individual steaks and roast sections are not 
exposed to CO. Koch discloses "[w]hen the primal cuts arrive at the retail outlet, the covers are 
removed and the meat is cut into individual steaks, roasts, etc. which may be separately wrapped 
in conventional wrapping materials. It has been found that meat will release a saleable red color 
for as long as 1 0 days when covered with the cover herein described for the first seven days and 
with a conventional cover for the remaining days."). Col. 3, lines 5-13 of Koch (underlining 
added); DelDuca Fifth Decl. % 7. 

In summary, Koch does not teach or suggest that the use of CO turns meat pigments 
brown in a natural time period after removal of the CO-containing film because it would not be 
reasonable that exposing a relatively small quantity of CO that is gradually released from the 
CO-containing film to a large quantity of meat (primal cuts) would expose CO to the non-surface 
meat pigments. 

Since Koch does not teach or suggest that the use of CO turns meat pigment brown in a 
natural time period after removal of the CO-containing film, there would be no motivation to one 
of ordinary skill in the art to combine Koch with Carr, Shaklai and Woodruff as in the pending 
rejection. 

iii. Woodruff Does Not Teach Or Suggest That The Use Of CO 
Turns Meat Pigment Brown In A Natural Time Period 

The Examiner states that Woodruff "teach[es] that CO concentrations in the recited range 
of the applicant have been know to provide good color in meat during transportation and 
storage." Page 5 of the Office Action dated August 10, 2006. The Examiner continues by 
stating that "Woodruff [] teaches surface contact of a meat with CO to maintain a red color". Id. 

Woodruff does not teach or suggest that the color of the meat pigment turns brown in a 
natural time period. DelDuca Fifth Decl. f 4 (Exhibit 5). For example, Woodruff in Example 1 
discloses a 0.5 lb. beefsteak that was exposed to 0.5% CO, which was nearly all absorbed two 
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days later. See col. 4, lines 34-48; DelDuca Fifth Decl. ^| 4. After being exposed in a modified 
atmosphere that included 16% oxygen, "the beefsteak retained its good red color, and the 
carboxymyoglobin color had penetrated no more deeply than it had at the end of the two days." 
See col. 4, lines 49-54. This passage implies that the carboxymyoglobin color was still retained 
within the beefsteak after 6 days despite being exposed to an atmosphere with a generally similar 
amount of oxygen as in air (compare about 21% oxygen to 16% oxygen). DelDuca Fifth Decl. U 
4. It would be expected to one skilled in the art that the beefsteak would turn brown in about 2-3 
days, depending on the cut of meat. Id. Thus, this example clearly shows that the beefsteak of 
Woodruff in Example 1 did not turn brown in a natural time period, but rather "fixed" the color 
of the meat pigment. Id. Similarly, in Example 1 of Woodruff, a 0.5 lb. beefsteak exposed to 
2.5% CO under similar conditions also retained its good color after 6 days. See col. 4, line 55- 
col. 5, line 6; DelDuca Fifth Decl. \ 4. 

None of the other examples of Woodruff supports a modified atmosphere package 
wherein the CO associated with the raw meat is adapted to be removed such that the color of the 
meat pigment is not fixed and turns brown in a natural time period. DelDuca Fifth Decl. at \ 5. 
Rather, the other examples of Woodruff generally disclose the condition of the meat pigment 
while being stored in a modified atmosphere containing CO. Id. In summary, Woodruff does 
not disclose, teach or suggest that the use of CO on meat pigment turns brown in a natural time 
period, but rather Woodruff teaches and suggests "fixing" the color of the meat pigment in 
Example 1. Id. at 6. 

Since Woodruff does not teach or suggest that the use of CO turns meat pigment brown 

in a natural time period, there would be no motivation to one of ordinary skill in the art to 

combine Woodruff with Carr, Shaklai and Koch as in the pending rejection. 

iv. Verbruggen Does Not Teach Or Suggest That The Use Of CO 
Turns Meat Pigment Brown In A Natural Time Period 

The other applied reference (Verbruggen) has the same deficiencies of Woodruff. The 
Examiner briefly discusses Verbruggen as follows: "Verbruggen provides further evidence of the 
conventionality of utilizing a carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide mixture for preserving meat." 
Page 5 of the Office Action dated August 10, 2006. Verbruggen, thus, does not teach or suggest 
that the use of CO turns meat pigment brown in a natural time period and there would be no 
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motivation to one of ordinary skill in the art to combine Verbruggen with Can, Shaklai, Koch 
and Woodruff as in the pending rejection. 

Thus, the Appellants believe that a prima facie case has not been presented with Carr, 
Woodruff, Koch, Shaklai, Verbruggen or any combination thereof. 

IV. A Prima Facie Case Has Not Been Presented With Respect To Independent 
Claims 1, 22 And 161 With Respect To Rejection No. 2 

The pending independent claims (claims 1, 22 and 161) include, inter alia, (a) "a first 
package including a non-barrier portion substantially permeable to oxygen", (b) "a second 
package substantially impermeable to oxygen", (c) a low oxygen environment that includes from 
about 0.1 to about 0.8 vol.% CO or from about 0.3 to about 0.5 vol.% CO; and (d) "wherein the 
carbon monoxide associated with the raw meat within the first package is adapted to be 
removable such that the color of the meat pigment is not fixed and turns brown in a natural time 
period upon removal of the second package." None of the applied references includes, inter alia, 
such limitations that are recited in independent claims 1, 22 and 161. 

As acknowledged by the Examiner, U.S. Patent No. 5,711,978 to Breen do not disclose, 
teach or suggest the use of CO. See pages 4 and 7 of the Office Action dated August 2, 2005. 
The Examiner applies a number of references - Woodruff, Koch, Shaklai and Verbruggen in an 
attempt to cure this deficiency in Breen. These other references do not disclose a packaging 
system having (a) "a first package including a non-barrier portion substantially permeable to 
oxygen"; and (b) "a second package substantially impermeable to oxygen" as recited in 
independent claims 1, 22 and 161. 

It would not have been obvious to combine Breen in view of other references such as 
Koch, Woodruff, Shaklai and/or Verbruggen to arrive at the present invention. This erroneous 
conclusion by the Examiner ignores the understanding of those of ordinary skill in the art at the 
time of the present invention that CO "fixes" the color of the meat pigment and there would be 
no motivation to one of ordinary skill in the art for using CO in a modified atmosphere such as 
disclosed in Woodruff, Koch, Shaklai and/or Verbruggen with a meat-packaging system such as 
disclosed in Breen. 
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A. The Problems Of "Fixing" Color Are Known To Those Of Ordinary 
Skill In The Art 

As discussed above in detail in Section 8, III, A, the problems of fixing meat color with 
CO, which can mask spoilage, are clearly known to those of ordinary skill in the art. Thus, there 
is simply no motivation to combine Breen with Woodruff, Koch, Shaklai and/or Verbruggen in 
an attempt to address the problems solved by the present invention and to read on the pending 
claims. 

B. The Applied References Of Shaklai, Koch, Woodruff And 
Verbruggen Do Not Teach Or Suggest That The Use Of CO Turns 
Meat Pigment Brown In A Natural Time Period 

Based on the strong submitted evidence from the Appellants that those of ordinary skill in 
the art believed that CO "fixed" the color of the meat pigment at the time of the invention (i.e., 
that the meat pigment does not turn brown in a natural time period after the meat pigment is 
exposed to the atmosphere), the Examiner has attempted to apply a number of references 
allegedly stating otherwise. The Appellants will discuss these references and the reasons why 
they do not modify the belief before the Appellant's invention that CO "fixed" the color of the 
meat pigment. 

Specifically, the Examiner states that: (a) "Shaklai and Koch et al. provide evidence that 
the package [] of . . . Breen [] will have CO [being] removably associated with the meat in a 
natural time period"; and (b) "the art of record does show that meat exposed to CO will brown 
within a natural time period after removal of CO and exposure to normal atmosphere." Pages 5- 
6 of the Office Action dated August 10, 2006. 

In addition to not disclosing, teaching or suggesting the claimed first and second 
packages, none of the references of Shaklai, Koch, Woodruff or Hermann, which are 
individually discussed in detail below, teaches or suggests the claimed limitation of "wherein the 
carbon monoxide associated with the raw meat within the first package is adapted to be 
removable such that the color of the meat pigment is not fixed and turns brown in a natural time 
period upon removal of the second package." Such limitations are specifically recited in 
independent claims 1, 22 and 161. Thus, there is no motivation to combine Shaklai, Koch, 
Woodruff and/or Verbruggen with Breen in the pending rejection. 
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i. Shaklai Teaches That CO "Fixes" The Color Of The Meat 
Pigment (I.e., Extends Color Life) 

As discussed above in detail in Section 8, III, i, Shaklai teaches that CO "fixes" the color 
of the meat pigment after exposure to the atmosphere. Thus, because Shaklai discloses "fixing" 
the color of the meat pigment, there would be no motivation to one of ordinary skill in the art to 
combine Shaklai with Breen, Koch, Woodruff and Verbruggen as in the pending rejection 
because Shaklai discloses "fixing" the color of the meat pigment. 

ii. Koch Does Not Teach Or Suggest That The Use Of CO Turns 
Meat Pigment Brown In A Natural Time Period 

As discussed above in detail in Section 8, III, ii, Koch does not teach or suggest that the 
use of CO turns meat pigment brown in a natural time period after removal of its CO-containing 
film. Since Koch does not teach or suggest that the use of CO turns meat pigment brown in a 
natural time period after removal of the CO-containing film, there would be no motivation to one 
of ordinary skill in the art to combine Koch with Breen, Shaklai, Woodruff and Verbruggen as in 
the pending rejection. 

iii. Woodruff Does Not Teach Or Suggest That The Use Of CO 
Turns Meat Pigment Brown In A Natural Time Period 

The Examiner states that Woodruff "teach[es] that CO concentrations in the recited range 
of the applicant have been know to provide good color in meat during transportation and 
storage." Page 5 of the Office Action dated August 10, 2006. The Examiner continues by 
stating that "Woodruff [] teaches surface contact of a meat with CO to maintain a red color". Id. 
As discussed above in detail in Section 8, III, iii, Woodruff does not teach or suggest that the 
color of the meat pigment turns brown in a natural time period. Since Woodruff does not teach 
or suggest that the use of CO turns meat pigment brown in a natural time period, there would be 
no motivation to one of ordinary skill in the art to combine Woodruff with Breen, Shaklai, Koch 
and Verbruggen as in the pending rejection. 

iv. Verbruggen Does Not Teach Or Suggest That The Use Of CO 
Turns Meat Pigment Brown In A Natural Time Period 

The other applied reference (Verbruggen) has the same deficiencies of Woodruff. The 
Examiner briefly discusses Verbruggen as follows: "Verbruggen provides further evidence of the 
conventionality of utilizing a carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide mixture for preserving meat." 
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Page 5 of the Office Action dated August 10, 2006. Verbruggen, thus, does not teach or suggest 
that the use of CO turns meat pigment brown in a natural time period and there would be no 
motivation to one of ordinary skill in the art to combine Verbruggen with Breen, Shaklai, Koch 
and Woodruff as in the pending rejection. 

Thus, the Appellants believe that a prima facie case has not been presented with Breen, 
Woodruff, Koch, Shaklai, Verbruggen or any combination thereof. 



V. Evidence of Non-Obviousness of Independent Claims 1, 22 And 161 

Assuming, arguendo, that a prima facie case has been presented (which Appellants 
strongly believe is not the case), the Appellants previously submitted evidence of non- 
obviousness including the DelDuca Declarations (Exhibits 1-6) and the Hunt Declaration 
(Exhibit 7). Secondary consideration such as commercial success, long felt but unsolved needs, 
failure of others, etc. may be used to give light to the circumstances surrounding the origin of the 
subject and, thus, may be used to rebut a prima facie case of obviousness. See Graham v. John 
Deere Co. of Kansas City, 383 U.S. 1,17-18 (1966). 

A. CO Not Allowed With Fresh Meat In The United States Since At 
Least 1962 

Carbon monoxide (CO) has not been allowed to be used with fresh meat in the United 
States for about 40 years. 7,8 The Food and Drug Administration ("FDA") regulation that 
currently prevents using CO with meat-packaging systems in the United States is 21 C.F.R. § 
173.350. 

The food additive combustion product gas may be safely used in the processing 
and packaging of the foods designated in paragraph (c) of this section for the 
purpose of removing and displacing oxygen... (b) The food additive meets the 
following specifications: (1) Carbon monoxide content not to exceed 4.5 percent 
by volume... (c) It [carbon monoxide] is used or intended for use to displace or 



7 21 U.S.C. § 121.1060 was first promulgated on August 2, 1961 (Exhibit 14) and permitted the use of 
combustion product gas containing up to 4.5% CO for use "to displace or remove oxygen or remove 
oxygen in the processing, storage, or packaging of citrus products, vegetable fats and vegetable oils, 
coffee, and wine." In December 14, 1962, 21 U.S.C. § 121.1060 (Exhibit 15) was amended to exclude 
fresh meats . In March of 1977, 21 U.S.C. § 121.1060 was re-designated as 21 C.F.R. § 173.350. Both 
Exhibits 14 and 15 were submitted in the Amendment and Response to Office Action Dated May 7, 2003. 

8 See also DelDuca Decl-U 9. 
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remove oxygen in the processing, storage, or packaging of beverage products and 
other food, except fresh meats . 

Exhibit 16 (emphasis added); see also DelDuca Decl. f 9. 

The concern of the FDA is believed to be that CO fixes the fresh meat color to a degree 

that allows the retailer to sell meat that looks good (a bright red color), but is unsafe and 

potentially dangerous to consume because it has unacceptable levels of bacteria. DelDuca Decl. 

f 10 (Exhibit l). 9 This act of fixing the meat color to a bright red color is referred to as 

"economic adulteration." Id. 

B. CO Now Allowed In Pactiv's Improved ActiveTech® Meat-Packaging 
System 

After about 40 years of not allowing CO to be used with fresh meats in the United States, 
the Appellants came up with novel approaches of using CO in modified atmosphere packaging 
(MAP) systems that avoided the concerns of "fixing" the meat color. DelDuca Decl. If 11 
(Exhibit 1). The assignee of the patent application (Pactiv Corporation) gave notice to the FDA 
in August of 2001 of a specific embodiment and process, and evidence supporting Pactiv' s 
conclusion that CO as used is GRAS (generally recognized as safe). See Exhibit B of Hunt Decl. 
(Exhibit 7); See DelDuca Decl. ^ 12. The MAP system in Pactiv' s GRAS notice may be used 
for packaging meats such as fresh cuts of case-ready muscle meat and ground case-ready meat to 
maintain wholesomeness, provide flexibility in distribution, and prevent losses due to spoilage at 
retail sale. See page 5 of Exhibit B of Hunt Decl; DelDuca Decl. 1 12. 

The specific MAP system that was presented in the GRAS notice used 0.4 vol. % CO in a 
meat-packaging system and was referred to as Pactiv' s improved ActiveTech® meat-packaging 
system. See page 5 of Exhibit B of Hunt Decl. (Exhibit 7); DelDuca Decl. ^ 13. Unlike Pactiv's 
traditional ActiveTech® meat-packaging system, Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat- 
packaging system used CO. Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat-packaging system includes 
meats being placed in polystyrene trays and covered with oxygen-permeable, polyvinyl chloride 
("PVC") overwraps. Page 6 of Exhibit B of Hunt Deck; DelDuca Decl. 1f 13. The wrapped trays 
of meat are then placed in an outer barrier bag. Ambient air is removed and replaced with a 

9 See, e.g., Exhibit 11 (In a 1962 letter, the FDA told a Whirlpool representative that it might need 
additional data "to establish that the treatment of meat would not serve to cause the meat to retain its fresh 
red color longer than meat not so treated" and that the FDA has a question "concerning possible deception 
of the consumer where treatment of the meat leads to longer retention of the fresh red color.") 
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blend of 0.4% CO, 30% carbon dioxide, and the balance being nitrogen. Page 8 of Exhibit B of 
Hunt Decl.; DelDuca Decl. 13. The myogolobin of the meat converts from oxymyoglobin to 
carboxymyoglobin (red). Page 9 of Exhibit B of Hunt Decl.; DelDuca Decl. ^ 13. The meat 
maintains its red color while in storage until the package is opened for retail display by removing 
the outer barrier bag. Id. 

The package will lose CO to the atmosphere and, thus, at retail display will not have CO. 
DelDuca Decl. <[f 13. Once in retail display, the meat's myoglobin begins its natural conversion 
to metmyoglobin (brown). Page 9 of Exhibit B of Hunt Deck; DelDuca Decl. 13. The CO 
used in the MAP system did not mask the spoilage or extend the color life beyond the point of 
wholesomeness (i.e., the point of microbial soundness). Pages 9, 10 of Exhibit B of Hunt Decl. 
DelDuca Decl. If 13. 

The FDA stated that it had no questions regarding Pactiv's conclusion about Pactiv's 
improved ActiveTech® meat-packaging system using 0.4 vol.% CO being GRAS because of the 
evidence presented by Pactiv in its notice. Exhibit 17 at page 1; DelDuca Decl. ^ 14. 
Specifically, the FDA stated the following: "Based on the data and information reviewed, 
Pactiv's GRAS panel conclude[d] that CO, when produced in accordance with current good 
manufacturing practice and meeting appropriate food grade specifications, is GRAS, through 
scientific procedures under the conditions of its intended use." Exhibit 17 at page 1. This FDA 
review allows Pactiv to use CO with fresh meat in its application. DelDuca Decl. H 14. It is 
believed to be the first system to overcome the prohibition of CO with fresh meat in the United 
States in the last 40 years. Id. 

Thus, a problem of fixing meat color with CO that was recognized for at least the last 40 
years was overcome by Pactiv's improved meat-packaging system and process of the same. See, 
e.g., Exhibits 11, 17; Exhibit B of the Hunt Decl. The Pactiv process in the GRAS notice is an 
example of one process that would be covered by claims 1, 22 and 161 of the pending 
application. Specifically, the Pactiv process included (a) a first package that included a PVC 
overwrap, (b) a retail cut of raw meat within the first package that was sealed, (c) a second outer 
barrier bag that covered the first package, (d) a gas mixture including 0.4 vol. % CO that formed 
a low oxygen environment resulting in carboxymyoglobin on a surface of the raw meat, and (e) 
sealing the second package. 
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The Examiner has asserted for the first time that Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system using 0.4 vol.% CO is not commensurate in scope with independent claims 1 
and 22. 10 See Office Action dated February 8, 2007. The Appellants disagree. First, the 
claimed amount of 0.1 to about 0.8 vol. % CO is clearly within the scope of the Pactiv's 
improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system using 0.4 vol.% CO. Additionally, there are 
dependent claims that further narrow the amount of CO being used (see, e.g., claim 21 with 0.1 
to about 0.5 vol.% CO being claimed). 

C. The Pactiv Improved ActiveTech® Meat-Packaging System and 
Process Using CO Address a Long-Felt Need 

The Federal Circuit has stated that if an invention unexpectedly solved longstanding 
problems, it supports the conclusion of nonobviousness. See, e.g., Hybritech Inc. v. Monoclonal 
Antibodies, Inc., 802 F.2d 1367, 1382 (Fed. Cir 1986); WMS Gaming Inc. v. Ml Game Tech., 
184 F.3d 1339, 1359 (Fed. Cir. 1999). 

The process of manufacturing Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat-packaging system, 
which is an example of a process that would be covered under independent claims 1, 22 and 161 
of the pending application, addressed such a long-felt need in the meat-packaging industry. 
"Prior to Pactiv's [improved] ActiveTech® meat packaging system using 0.4 vol.% CO, there 
was a need in the industry to provide a solution that: (a) reduced the seasoning period (the 
critical time meat is exposed to low partial pressures of oxygen, which can seriously damage the 
pigment chemistry); (b) formed consistently a normal bloomed color with meats whose pigment 
is sensitive to metmyoglobin formation; and (c) avoided the fixing of too stable of a meat color, 
which can be unsafe and potentially dangerous, if the color stability was greater than the shelf 
life (microbial soundness) of the product." Hunt Decl. U 7 (Exhibit 7). "Such a solution was 
especially desirable for a centralized packaging facility where the meat would be shipped to 
distant locations." Id "Pactiv's [improved] ActiveTech® meat packaging system using 0.4 vol. 
% CO was a new and novel approach that addressed these technological needs." Id. Dr. Hunt 
stated that the results of the testing of Pactiv's ActiveTech® meat-packaging system were 
surprising. See id. at ^ 5, 6. 



10 The Examiner apparently did not have any problems with the scope of independent claim 161 
(using from about 0.3 to about 0.5 vol. % CO). 
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Thus, since Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat-packaging process surprisingly 
addressed a long-felt need, this is further evidence that the independent claims of the present 
application are not obvious over the applied references. 

In response to this evidence on long-felt need, the Examiner asserted that "[i]t is 

notoriously well known in the art [from the applied references] that a red colored meat at the 

retail outlet is most desired. It was also known that meat exposed to CO in a modified 

atmosphere environment would provide the meat with a red color after the meat was removed 

from the modified atmosphere environment." Page 10 of the Office Action dated August 10, 

2006. This clearly ignores the understanding of those skilled in the art prior to Appellant's 

invention that CO "fixed" the color of the meat pigment, which is discussed in detail above. 

D. The Pactiv Improved ActiveTech® Meat Packaging System and the 
Process of Using the Same is Commercially Successful 

The Federal Circuit has also stated that " [commercial success is ... a strong factor 
favoring non-obviousness." See, e.g., Akzo N.V. v. U.S. Int'l Trade Comm'n, 808 F.2d 1471, 
1481 (Fed. Cir. 1986); see also Gambro Lundia AB v. Baxter Healthcare Corp., 110 F.3d 1573, 
1579-80 (Fed. Cir. 1997). 

Pactiv and its predecessor Tenneco Packaging Inc. (herein "Pactiv") have sold modified 
atmosphere packaging systems beginning in 1998 (the traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging 
system). DelDuca Sixth Decl. U 4 (Exhibit 6). The Pactiv traditional ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system includes meats being placed in polystyrene trays and covered with oxygen- 
permeable, PVC overwraps. Id. The wrapped trays of meat are then placed in an outer barrier 
bag. Ambient air is removed and replaced with a blend of 30 vol. % carbon dioxide, and the 
balance being nitrogen. Id. 

Beginning in March of 2002, Pactiv began offering for sale an improved ActiveTech® 
meat-packaging system. DelDuca Sixth Decl. ^ 5. Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat- 
packaging system includes meats being placed in polystyrene trays and covered with oxygen- 
permeable, PVC overwraps. Id. The wrapped trays of meat are then placed in an outer barrier 
bag. Id. Ambient air is removed and replaced with a blend of 0.4 vol. % carbon monoxide (CO), 
30 vol. % carbon dioxide, and the balance being nitrogen. Id. 

The modified atmosphere used in Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat-packaging 
system differs from the modified atmosphere used in the Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat- 
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packaging system, DelDuca Sixth Decl. 1 6. Specifically, Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system uses 0.4 vol.% CO, while Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat-packaging 
system does not use CO. Id. Because of the addition of CO, the equipment used in Pactiv's 
improved ActiveTech® meat-packaging system may vary slightly as compared to Pactiv's 
traditional ActiveTech® meat-packaging system. Id. Specifically, a mixer may be added to 
Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat-packaging system to mix the CO, carbon dioxide, and 
nitrogen. Id. Additionally, a CO gas recovery hood and safety features may also be included in 
Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat-packaging system. 

The purchasers of either Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat-packaging system or 
Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat-packaging system receive a license for the process and 
the knowledge to run such a process. DelDuca Sixth Decl. ^ 7 (Exhibit 4). Pactiv allows its 
customers to use its oxygen-absorber dispensing-machine at no cost. Id. The remaining 
machinery used to perform either Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system or 
Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging system is purchased by the customer. Id. 
Typically, this remaining machinery is sold by Pactiv to its customers. Id. The customers also 
typically purchase the oxygen absorbers, trays, and film from Pactiv. Id. 

Sales of Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat-packaging system were decreasing in 
2000 and 2001. DelDuca Sixth Decl. \ 8. The sales of Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system, however, have substantially increased since its introduction in March of 2002. 
Id. The sales of Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat-packaging system have been 
commercially successful with sales numbers of about or over 6 million dollars in each of the 
years since 2003. Id. These sales include the total of the purchased licenses, the purchased 
remaining machinery, and supplies (which include oxygen absorbers, activator fluid, and film). 
Id 

Since March of 2002, both Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat-packaging system and 
Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat-packaging system have been available for sale. DelDuca 
Sixth Decl. \ 9. Since March 2002, no customer has purchased Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® 
meat-packaging system. Id. In fact, every customer still practicing Pactiv's technology has 
converted its traditional ActiveTech® meat-packaging system into Pactiv ' s improved 
ActiveTech® meat-packaging system. Id. Thus, to my knowledge no customer is still practicing 
Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat-packaging system. Id. It can be concluded that these 
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customers prefer the Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system over Pactiv's 
traditional ActiveTech® meat-packaging system. Id. The cost of Pactiv's improved 
ActiveTech® meat-packaging system versus Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat-packaging 
system is fractionally more expensive. Id. Thus, the commercial success of Pactiv's improved 
ActiveTech® meat-packaging system cannot be attributed to a cost advantage. Id. 

Since 2002, there has been no increase in the number of sales personnel from Pactiv who 
are responsible for sales of Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system. DelDuca 
Sixth Decl. \ 10. In fact, the number of sales personnel who are responsible for sales of the 
Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat-packaging system have decreased since 2002. Id. There 
has been little or no advertising directed to sales of Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system since 2002. Id. The amount of advertising, if any, has not increased since 
2002 and likely has decreased substantially from that directed to Pactiv's traditional 
ActiveTech® meat-packaging system. Id. Thus, the commercial success of Pactiv's improved 
ActiveTech® meat-packaging system cannot be attributed to increased marketing/advertising. 
Id. 

The process of manufacturing using Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat-packaging 
system is an example of a process that would be covered under independent claims 1, 22 and 161 
of the present application. DelDuca Sixth Decl. H 1 1. 

One of the arguments raised by the Examiner with the submitted evidence in commercial 
success was that "it is not clear if the claimed invention resulted in the commercial success or 
whether other factors contributed to the success, such as increase[d] advertising/marketing." 
Page 10 of the Office Action dated August 10, 2006. It is clear from the submitted evidence that 
Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging is commercially successful and that factors 
such as increased advertising/marketing were not the cause of its success. 

In the latest response (Final Office Action dated February 8, 2007), the Examiner also 
stated that "sales of improved package could have been a result of attractive pricing on part of 
the Pactiv [Corporation, where the company could have offered the newer system of packaging 
for relatively very small increase in price which would still be fractionally higher than the 
original (Declaration page 4) over the traditional package." This statement is nonsensical. In the 
DelDuca Sixth Declaration (Exhibit 6), the Appellants submitted evidence that the Pactiv's 
improved ActiveTech® meat packaging (which would be covered by the existing claims) was 
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"fractionally more expensive" than Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat-packaging system. 
Thus, cost was not an issue for a customer selecting Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat- 
packaging system over Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat-packaging system. 

The Examiner also stated that the "company might have provided free training and 
license to use the product in order to boost the sales" and "[i]t has been noted that Pactiv allows 
its customers to use oxygen absorber machines at no cost . . . , however it is not clear when this 
practice of no charge use of oxygen absorber was implemented, as it could also be a factor in 
altering sales." Pages 4 and 5 of the Final Office Action dated February 8, 2007. The 
Appellants disagree and provided the following evidence in the DelDuca Sixth Declaration at 
paragraph 7; 

The purchasers of either Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system 
or Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging system receive a license for 
the process and the knowledge to run such a process. Pactiv allows its customers 
to use its oxygen-absorber dispensing-machine at no cost. The remaining 
machinery used to perform either Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system or Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging system is 
purchased by the customer. Typically, this remaining machinery is sold by Pactiv 
to its customers. The customers also typically purchase the oxygen absorbers, 
trays, and film from Pactiv. 

As discussed above, there was no cost to Pactiv's customers on its oxygen-absorber dispensing- 
machine and Pactiv provided free training and the license to use the product for both Pactiv's 
improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system and Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system. Thus, these were not factors in the customers choosing Pactiv's improved 
ActiveTech® meat packaging system over Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging 
system. 

Therefore, in addition to the applied references not presenting a prima facie case, the 
Appellants also believe that the pending claims are allowable because of the compelling 
evidence of non-obviousness. Therefore, independent claims 1, 22 and 161 are not obvious in 
view of Carr, Breen, Woodruff, Koch, Shaklai and Verbruggen or any combination thereof and, 
thus, should be in a condition for allowance and the Appellants request reversal of the 
Examiner's 35 U.S.C. § 103 rejections. 
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9, CONCLUSION 

For the reasons set forth above, Appellants respectfully submit that the Examiner's 
rejections fail to present a prima facie case of obviousness under 35 U.S.C. § 103. Additionally, 
even if a prima facie case has been presented (which Appellants strongly believe is not the case), 
the overwhelming evidence of non-obviousness rebuts any prima facie case of obviousness. 
Based upon the arguments submitted above, Appellants respectfully solicit the reversal of the 
Examiner's 35 U.S.C. § 103 rejections of claims 1-37, 87-90 and 161-171 on at least the grounds 
noted above. 

The Appellants note that the individual fees of $500.00 required by 37 C.F.R. § 
41.20(b)(2) and § 41.20(b)(1) have already been paid. 

The Commissioner is also hereby authorized to charge Nixon Peabody LLP's Deposit 
Account No. 50-4181 (Attorney Docket No. 247097-00 1080USPT) for any additional fees 
inadvertently omitted which may be necessary now or during the pendency of this application, 
except for the issue fee. 



July 10, 2007 Respectfully submitted, 

Date 




Registration No. 41,774 
Nixon Peabody LLP 
161 North Clark Street 
Suite 4800 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(312) 425-3900 - Telephone 

Attorney for Appellants 
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11. 



APPENDIX OF CLAIMS ON APPEAL 



Listing of Claims: 

1. A method of manufacturing a modified atmosphere package, the method 
comprising: 

supplying a first package including a non-barrier portion substantially permeable to 
oxygen; 

placing a retail cut of raw meat within the first package, the meat having meat pigment; 
sealing the first package; 

supplying a second package substantially impermeable to oxygen; 

covering the first package with the second package without sealing the second package so 

as to create a pocket between the first and second packages; 
supplying a mixture of gases into the pocket, the gas mixture comprising from about 0.1 

to about 0.8 vol.% carbon monoxide and at least one other gas to form a low 

oxygen environment so as to form carboxymyoglobin on a surface of the raw 

meat; 

removing oxygen from the pocket so as to sufficiently reduce an oxygen level therein so 
as to inhibit or prevent the formation of metmyoglobin on the surface of the raw 
meat; and 

sealing the second package, wherein the carbon monoxide associated with the raw meat 
within the first package is adapted to be removable such that the color of the meat 
pigment is not fixed and turns brown in a natural time period upon removal of the 
second package. 

2. The method of claim 1 further including supplying an oxygen scavenger. 

3. The method of claim 1 further including supplying an oxygen scavenger, 
activating the oxygen scavenger with an oxygen scavenger accelerator, and positioning the 
oxygen scavenger external to the first package such that the oxygen scavenger is capable of 
absorbing oxygen within the pocket, the activated oxygen scavenger aggressively absorbing any 
residual oxygen in the modified atmosphere package. 
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4. The method of claim 3, wherein the activated oxygen scavenger reduces the 
oxygen level within the modified atmosphere package to approximately zero percent in less than 
about 24 hours. 

5. The method of claim 1, wherein the oxygen level of the pocket is less than 1,000 

ppm. 

6. The method of claim 5, wherein the oxygen level of the pocket is less than about 
500 ppm. 

7. The method of claim 1, wherein removing oxygen from the pocket includes 
evacuating the pocket. 

8. The method of claim 1, wherein removing oxygen from the pocket includes 
flushing the pocket with the gas mixture. 

9. The method of claim 1, wherein the gas mixture further comprises nitrogen, 
carbon dioxide or the combination thereof. 

10. The method of claim 1, wherein the gas mixture further consists essentially of 
nitrogen, carbon dioxide or the combination thereof. 

1 1 . The method of claim 1 , wherein the gas mixture consists essentially of from about 
0.1 to about 0.8 vol. % carbon monoxide, from about 40 to about 80 vol.% nitrogen and from 
about 20 to about 60 vol.% carbon dioxide. 

12. The method of claim 1, wherein the gas mixture consists of from about 0.1 to 
about 0.8 vol.% carbon monoxide with the remainder carbon dioxide. 

13. The method of claim 1 further including removing the second package from the 
first package before retailing. 

14. The method of claim 1 further including removing the second package from the 
first package so as to allow the raw meat to be exposed to ambient atmosphere, the raw meat 
having color degradation similar to a fresh cut of the same raw meat. 

15. The method of claim 1, wherein the second package is adapted to be removable 
from at least a portion of the first package without destroying the first package. 

16. The method of claim 1 further including placing the retail cut of raw meat on a 
foam tray. 

17. The method of claim 1, wherein the non-barrier portion comprises a poly olefin or 
a polyvinyl chloride overwrap. 
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18. The method of claim 1, wherein the gas mixture is supplied to the pocket such 
that the oxymyoglobin substantially converts directly to carboxymyoglobin. 

19. The method of claim 1, wherein the oxymyoglobin substantially converts to 
deoxymyoglobin before the gas mixture is supplied to the pocket so as to convert 
deoxymyoglobin directly to carboxymyoglobin. 

20. The method of claim 1, wherein the gas mixture comprises from about 0.3 to 
about 0.5 vol.% carbon monoxide. 

21. The method of claim 1, wherein the gas mixture comprises from about 0.1 to 
about 0.5 vol.% carbon monoxide. 

22. A method of manufacturing a modified atmosphere package, the method 
comprising: 

supplying a first package including a non-barrier portion substantially permeable to 
oxygen; 

placing a retail cut of raw meat within the first package, the meat having meat pigment; 
sealing the first package; 

supplying a second package substantially impermeable to oxygen; 

covering the first package with the second package without sealing the second package so 
as to create a pocket between the first and second packages; 

supplying a mixture of gases into the pocket, the gas mixture comprising from about 0.1 
to about 0.8 vol.% carbon monoxide and at least one other gas to form a low 
oxygen environment, the gas mixture being supplied so as to substantially convert 
the oxymyoglobin directly to carboxymyoglobin on a surface of the raw meat; 

removing oxygen from the pocket so as to reduce an oxygen level sufficiently therein so 
as to inhibit or prevent the formation of metmyoglobin on the surface of the raw 
meat; and 

sealing the second package, wherein the carbon monoxide associated with the raw meat 
within the first package is adapted to be removable such that the color of the meat 
pigment is not fixed and turns brown in a natural time period upon removal of the 
second package. 

23. The method of claim 22 further including supplying an oxygen scavenger. 

24. The method of claim 22 further including supplying an oxygen scavenger, 
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activating the oxygen scavenger with an oxygen scavenger accelerator, and positioning the 
oxygen scavenger external to the first package such that the oxygen scavenger is capable of 
absorbing oxygen within the pocket, the activated oxygen scavenger aggressively absorbing any 
residual oxygen in the modified atmosphere package. 

25. The method of claim 22, wherein the oxygen level of the pocket is less than 1,000 

ppm. 

26. The method of claim 25, wherein the oxygen level of the pocket is less than about 
500 ppm. 

27. The method of claim 22, wherein removing oxygen from the pocket includes 
evacuating the pocket. 

28. The method of claim 22, wherein removing oxygen from the pocket includes 
flushing the pocket with the gas mixture. 

29. The method of claim 22, wherein the gas mixture further comprises nitrogen, 
carbon dioxide or the combination thereof. 

30. The method of claim 22, wherein the gas mixture consists essentially of from 
about 0.1 to about 0.8 vol.% carbon monoxide, from about 40 to about 80 vol.% nitrogen and 
from about 20 to about 60 vol.% carbon dioxide. 

31. The method of claim 22, wherein the gas mixture consists of from about 0.1 to 
about 0.8 vol.% carbon monoxide with the remainder carbon dioxide. 

32. The method of claim 22 further including removing the second package from the 
first package before retailing. 

33. The method of claim 22 further including removing the second package from the 
first package so as to allow the raw meat to be exposed to ambient atmosphere, the raw meat 
having color degradation similar to a fresh cut of the same raw meat. 

34. The method of claim 22, wherein the second package is adapted to be removable 
from at least a portion of the first package without destroying the first package. 

35. The method of claim 22 further including placing the retail cut of raw meat on a 
foam tray and the non-barrier portion comprises a polyolefin or a polyvinyl chloride overwrap. 

36. The method of claim 22, wherein the gas mixture comprises from about 0.3 to 
about 0.5 vol.% carbon monoxide. 
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37. The method of claim 22, wherein the gas mixture comprises from about 0.1 to 
about 0.5 vol.% carbon monoxide. 
38-86. Cancelled. 

87. The method of claim 1, wherein after sealing the first and second packages, the 
modified atmosphere package is modified so as to allow the raw meat to be exposed to ambient 
atmosphere. 

88. The method of claim 87, wherein the modified atmosphere package is modified 
by having the second package removed from at least a portion of the first package so as to allow 
the raw meat to be exposed to ambient atmosphere. 

89. The method of claim 22, wherein after sealing the first and second packages, the 
modified atmosphere package is modified so as to allow the raw meat to be exposed to ambient 
atmosphere. 

90. The method of claim 89, wherein after sealing the first and second packages, the 
modified atmosphere package is modified so as to allow the raw meat to be exposed to ambient 
atmosphere. 

91-160. Cancelled. 

161. A method of manufacturing a modified atmosphere package, the method 
comprising: 

supplying a first package including a non-barrier portion substantially permeable to 
oxygen; 

placing a retail cut of raw meat within the first package, the meat having meat pigment; 
wrapping the first package with a polyolefin or a polyvinyl chloride overwrap; 
supplying a second package substantially impermeable to oxygen; 
covering the first package with the second package without sealing the second package so 

as to create a pocket between the first and second packages; 
supplying a mixture of gases into the pocket, the gas mixture comprising from about 0.3 

to about 0.5 vol.% carbon monoxide and at least one other gas to form a low 

oxygen environment so as to form carboxymyoglobin on a surface of the raw 

meat; and 

removing oxygen from the pocket so as to sufficiently reduce an oxygen level therein so 
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as to inhibit or prevent the formation of metmyoglobin on the surface of the raw 
meat. 

sealing the second package wherein the carbon monoxide associated with the raw meat 
within the first package is adapted to be removable such that the color of the meat 
pigment is not fixed and turns brown in a natural time period upon removal of the 
second package. 

162. The method of claim 161 further including supplying an oxygen scavenger. 

163. The method of claim 161, wherein removing oxygen from the pocket includes 
evacuating the pocket. 

164. The method of claim 161, wherein removing oxygen from the pocket includes 
flushing the pocket with the gas mixture. 

165. The method of claim 161, wherein the gas mixture further comprises nitrogen, 
carbon dioxide or the combination thereof. 

166. The method of claim 161, wherein the gas mixture further consists essentially of 
nitrogen, carbon dioxide or the combination thereof. 

167. The method of claim 161 further including removing the second package from the 
first package before retailing. 

168. The method of claim 161 further including removing the second package from the 
first package so as to allow the raw meat to be exposed to ambient atmosphere, the raw meat 
having color degradation similar to a fresh cut of the same raw meat. 

169. The method of claim 161, wherein the second package is adapted to be removable 
from at least a portion of the first package without destroying the first package. 

170. The method of claim 161, wherein after wrapping the first package and sealing 
the second package, the modified atmosphere package is modified so as to allow the raw meat to 
be exposed to ambient atmosphere. 

171. The method of claim 170, wherein the modified atmosphere package is modified 
by having the second package removed from at least a portion of the first package so as to allow 
the raw meat to be exposed to ambient atmosphere. 

172-189. Cancelled. 
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I, Gary R. DelDuca, declare that: 

1. I hold a degree of B.S. in Mechanical Engineering From Rochester Institute of 
Technology in Rochester, New York that was obtained in 1980. 

2. From 1980-1995, I worked as a developmental and senior engineer for Mobil 
Chemical Company, Plastics Division. As a developmental engineer, I worked in process and 
product development in the area of foam products. As a senior engineer, some of my 
responsibilities included designing specialized machinery that included machinery directed to 
stacking trays for meat processes. Mobil Chemical Company, Plastics Division was purchased 
by Tenneco Inc. in 1995. From 1995 to the present, I have been a Technical Manager for 
Teimeco Packaging Inc. in the area of modified atmosphere packaging (MAP) for meats. My 
responsibilities have included designing, developing, and implementing such modified 
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atmosphere packaging for meat and processes using the same. In 1999, Tenneco Packaging Inc. 
was renamed Pactiv Corporation. 

4. The present invention is directed to methods of manufacturing a modified 
atmosphere package that includes carbon monoxide (CO). The invention has several advantages: 
(a) the "seasoning" period of the raw meat may be reduced or eliminated; (b) the ability to obtain 
consistent blooming with cuts off pigment-sensitive meats (e.g., round bone) is improved; and (c) 
the ability to avoid "fixing" the color of the meat pigment to red. See, e.g.. page 11, line 29 - 
page 12, line 15; page 13, lines 11-17 of the application. 

5. The "seasoning" period is the time period needed to diffuse the oxygen so that the 
meat has the ability to fully bloom. Page 3, lines 17-19 of the application. Trays, such as 
polystyrene foam trays, have a substantial amount of oxygen contained in its cellular structure 
that results in a time period of as long as about 5 to about 6 days to diffuse the oxygen contained 
in its cellular structure. Page 3, lines 21-23 of the application. If a foam tray is not used, the 
"seasoning" period can be reduced to one or two days. Page 3, lines 24-25 of the application. 
The reduction or elimination of the seasoning period "allows the meat to be displayed for retail 
sale much sooner than in existing low oxygen packaging systems." Page 11, line 32 - page 12, 
line 2 of the application. Seasoning periods are not desired by the retailers or packers because of 
the "need to store and maintain the meat-filled packages for an extended duration before being 
opened for retail sale." Page 3, lines 27-28 of the application. 

6. Importantly, the present invention does not "fix" the color of the meat pigment to 
red with its use of CO, but rather the meat pigment tends to turn brown in a natural time period. 
See page 12, lines 10-12 of the application. 

7. It is important to prevent the meat color from being "fixed" because it is unsafe 
(and potentially dangerous) to consume a piece of meat that has a bright red color that consumers 
associate with freshness, but has an unacceptable amount of bacteria. The present invention 
"surprisingly allows the meat pigment to convert to metmyoglobin in a similar fashion as fresh, 
raw meat in a retail environment." Page 12, lines 7-10 of the application. Specifically, the color 
of the meat after exposure to the ambient atmosphere degrades in a fashion not beyond the point 
of microbial soundness as if the CO had never been added to the modified packaging system. 

2 
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8. The meat used in the modified atmosphere packaging of the present invention 
substantially maintains its color during the shipping process because the package has a modified 
atmosphere that includes from about 0.1% to about 0.8% CO. In one method, after removal of 
the package that is substantially permeable to oxygen, the CO is lost to the atmosphere. See page 
12, lines 2-6 of the application. The CO may be lost to the atmosphere through the package that 
includes a non-barrier portion that is substantially permeable to oxygen. See id. and page 13, 
lines 5-10 of the application. This allows the conversion of the carboxymyoglobin to 
oxymyoglobin by using the oxygen from the air. Page 12, lines 4-7 of the application. The "gas 
mixture used in the modified atmosphere packages of the present invention, after removal, allows 
the carboxymyogolobin to convert to oxymyoglobin and then to metymyoglobin (brown) in a 
natural time period." Thus, the present invention does not "fix" the color. Page 12, lines 3-5 of 
the application. 

9. Carbon monoxide (CO) has not been allowed to be used with fresh meat in the 
United States for about 40 years. The Food and Drug Administration ("FDA") regulation that 
currently prevents using CO with meat packaging systems in the United States is 21 C.F.R. § 
173.350. 

10. The concern of the FDA is believed to be that CO fixes the fresh meat color to a 
degree that allows the retailer to sell meat that looks good (a bright red color), but is unsafe and 
potentially dangerous to consume because it has unacceptable levels of bacteria. This act of 
fixing the meat color to a bright red color is referred to as "economic adulteration." 

1 1 . After about 40 years of not allowing CO to be used with fresh meats in the United 
States, the Applicants came up with novel approaches of using CO in modified atmosphere 
packaging (MAP) systems that avoided the concerns of "fixing" the meat color. 

12. Pactiv Corporation, the assignee of the present invention, then gave notice to the 
FDA of a specific embodiment and process and evidence supporting Pactiv's conclusion that CO 
as used is GRAS (generally recognized as safe). The MAP system in Pactiv's GRAS notice may 
be used for packaging meats such as fresh cuts of case-ready muscle meat and ground case-ready 
meat to maintain wholesomeness, provide flexibility in distribution, and losses due to spoilage at 
retail sale. 

3 
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1 3. The specific MAP system that was presented in the GRAS notice used 0 4% CO in 
a meat packaging system and was referred to as Pactiv's ActiveTech ,M meat packaging system. 
The ActiveTcch 1 * meat packaging system traditionally includes meats being placed in polystyrene 
trays and covered with oxygen-permeable, polyvinyl chloride ("PVC") overwraps. The wrapped 
trays of meat are then placed in an outer barrier bag. Ambient air is removed and replaced with a 
blend of 0.4% CO, 30% carbon dioxide, and the balance being nitrogen. The myoglobin of the 
meat converts from oxymyoglobin to carboxymyoglobin (red) The meat maintains its red color 
while in storage until the package is opened for retail display by removing the outer barrier bag. 
The package will lose CO to the atmosphere and, thus, the retail display will not have CO. Once 
in retail display, the meat's myoglobin be g ins its natural conversion to mctmyoglobin (brown). 
The CO used in the Pactiv MAP system did not mask the spoilage or extend the color life beyond 
the point of wholesomeness (i.e.. the point of microbial soundness). 

14. The FDA stated that it had no questions regarding Pactiv's conclusion about 
Pactiv's ActiveTech™ meat packaging system using 0.4% CO being GRAS because of the 
evidence presented by Pactiv in its notice. This FDA review allows Pactiv to use CO with fresh 
meat in its application. It is believed to be the first system to overcome the prohibition of CO 
with fresh meal in the U.S. in the last 40 years. 

15 I hereby declare that all statements made of my own knowledge are true and that 
all statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; and, further, that these 
statements were made with the knowledge that willful false statements and the like so made are 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or both under Section 1001 of Title 18 of the United States 
Code, and that such willful false statements may jeopardize the validity of the application or any 
patent issuing thereon. 



Date: . . . . - 

Gary R| DelDuca 
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June , 
Date 



is being deposited with the U.S. 
ivelope addressed to: Mail Stop 
O. Box 1450, Alexandria, 




Dear Commissioner: 

I, Gary R. DelDuca, declare that: 

1. I hold a degree of B.S. in Mechanical Engineering From Rochester Institute of 
Technology in Rochester, New York that was obtained in 1980. 

2. From 1980-1995, I worked as a developmental and senior engineer for Mobil 
Chemical Company, Plastics Division. As a developmental engineer, I worked in process and 
product development in the area of foam products. As a senior engineer, some of my 
responsibilities included designing specialized machinery that included machinery directed to 
stacking trays for meat processes. Mobil Chemical Company, Plastics Division was purchased 
by Tenneco Inc. in 1995. From 1995 to the present, I have been a Technical Manager for 
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Tenneco Packaging Inc. in the area of modified atmosphere packaging (MAP) for meats. My 
responsibilities have included designing, developing, and implementing such modified 
atmosphere packaging for meat and processes using the same. In 1999, Tenneco Packaging Inc. 
was renamed Pactiv Corporation ("Pactiv"). 

3. I am familiar with claims 1-37, 87-90, and 161-171, that are directed to methods 
of manufacturing a modified atmosphere package. I am aware of the Office Action dated 
February 17, 2004, and the obviousness rejections in that Office Action. I understand that the 
analysis of the patentability of claims 1-37, 87-90 and 161-171 should take into account certain 
facts related to the commercial success, and the clinical or verification success of the MAP 
method that is covered by these claims. I wish to provide evidence showing that the Pactiv 
improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system and process have been commercially successful. 
Additionally, I wish to provide evidence that the Pactiv improved ActiveTech® meat packaging 
system and process have achieved substantial clinical effectiveness. 

4. Pactiv and its predecessor Tenneco Packaging Inc. 1 have sold modified 
atmosphere packaging systems beginning in 1998 (the traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging 
system). The Pactiv traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging system includes meats being 
placed in polystyrene trays and covered with oxygen-permeable, polyvinyl chloride ("PVC") 
overwraps. The wrapped trays of meat are then placed in an outer barrier bag. Ambient air is 
removed and replaced with a blend of 30 vol.% carbon dioxide, and the balance being nitrogen. 

5. Beginning in March of 2002, Pactiv began offering for sale an improved 
ActiveTech® meat packaging system. Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system 



These will be collectively referred to Pactiv Corporation in the remainder of the declaration. 
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includes meats being placed in polystyrene trays and covered with oxygen-permeable, PVC 
overwraps. The wrapped trays of meat are then placed in an outer barrier bag. Ambient air is 
removed and replaced with a blend of 0.4 vol.% carbon monoxide (CO), 30 vol.% carbon 
dioxide, and the balance being nitrogen. 

6. The modified atmosphere used in Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system differs from the modified atmosphere used in the Pactiv's traditional 
ActiveTech® meat packaging system. Specifically, Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system uses 0.4 vol.% CO, while Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging 
system does not use CO. Because of the addition of CO, the equipment used in Pactiv's 
improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system may vary slightly as compared to Pactiv's 
traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging system. Specifically, a mixer may be added to Pactiv's 
improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system to mix the CO, carbon dioxide, and nitrogen. 
Additionally, a CO gas recovery hood and safety features may also be included in Pactiv's 
improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system. 

7. The purchasers of either Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system 
or Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging system receive a license for the process and 
the knowledge to run such a process. Pactiv allows its customers to use its oxygen-absorber 
dispensing-machine at no cost. The remaining machinery used to perform either Pactiv's 
improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system or Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system is purchased by the customer. Typically, this remaining machinery is sold by 
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Pactiv to its customers. The customers also typically purchase the oxygen absorbers, trays, and 
film from Pactiv. 

8. As shown below in the Graph and the Table, sales of Pactiv's traditional 
ActiveTech® meat packaging system were decreasing in 2000 and 2001. The sales of Pactiv's 
improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system, however, have increased at an exponential rate 
since its introduction in March of 2002. The sales of Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system have been commercially successful with sales numbers of over 7 million in 
2003 and an estimated sales number of 1 1 million in 2004. The sales numbers below include the 
total of the purchased licenses, the purchased remaining machinery, and supplies (which include 
oxygen absorbers, activator fluid, and film). 
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TABLE 



U.S. Sales Year 


i 

CqIpc nf TrgHiHnngl 
Oalca 111 1 raUHIUuill 

ActiveTech® (in millions) 


>3 sties ui inipruvcii 
ActiveTech® (in millions) 2 


1998 


0.5 


0 


1999 


3.8 


0 


2000 


2.6 


0 


2001 


1.6 


0 


2002 


0 


2.8 


2003 


0 


7.2 


2004 


0 


ll 3 



9. Since March of 2002, both Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging 



system and Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging system have been available for 
sale. Since March 2002, no customer has purchased Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system. In fact, every customer still practicing Pactiv's technology has converted its 
traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging system into Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system. Thus, to my knowledge no customer is still practicing Pactiv's traditional 
ActiveTech® meat packaging system. It can be concluded that these customers prefer the 
Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system over Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® 
meat packaging system. The cost of Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system 
versus Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging system is fractionally more expensive. 
Thus, the commercial success of Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system cannot 
be attributed to a cost advantage. 



Pactiv's improved ActiveTech™ meat packaging system was not offered for sale until March 
2002. 

3 This is an estimated figure based on sales through April of 2004. 
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10. The process of manufacturing using Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system is an example of a process that would be covered under independent claims 1, 
22 and 161 of the present application. 

11. After about 40 years of not allowing CO to be used with fresh meats in the 
United States, the Applicants came up with novel approaches of using CO in modified 
atmosphere packaging (MAP) systems that avoided the concerns of "fixing" the meat color, 
which can mask the spoilage or extend the life beyond the point of microbial soundness. The 
problem of fixing color using CO is known to those skilled in the art. One example of a 
reference that recognizes this problem is an article entitled *The storage life of beef and pork 
packaged in an atmosphere with low carbon monoxide and high carbon monoxide" to Sorheim, 
Nissen and Nesbakken. This article was discussed in the Office Action dated May 7, 2003. 

12. The FDA stated that it had no questions regarding Pactiv's conclusion about 
Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system using 0.4% CO being GRAS because of 
the evidence presented by Pactiv in its GRAS notice. This FDA review allows Pactiv to use CO 
with fresh meat in its application. It is believed to be the first system to overcome the prohibition 
of CO with fresh meat in the U.S. in the last 40 years. - Thus, an important advancement in the art 
of meat packaging systems has been accomplished by the present invention. The importance has 
been recognized by the customers of Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system and 
process, 

13. I hereby declare that all statements made of my own knowledge are true and that 
all statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; and, further, that these 
statements were made with the knowledge that willful false statements and the like so made are 
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punishable by fine or imprisonment or both under Section 1001 of Title 18 of the United Stales 
Code, and that such willful false statements may jeopardize the validity of the application or any 
patent issuing thereon 



Date: June 16.2004 
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L Gary R DelDuca, declare that: 

1. I hold a degree of B.S. in Mechanical Engineering From Rochester Institute of 
Technology in Rochester, New York that was obtained in 1980. 

2. From 1980-1995, I worked as a developmental and senior engineer for Mobil 
Chemical Company, Plastics Division. As a developmental engineer, I worked in process and 
product development in the area of foam products. As a senior engineer, some of my 
responsibilities included designing specialized machinery that included machinery directed to 
stacking trays for meat processes. Mobil Chemical Company, Plastics Division was purchased by 
Tenneco Inc. in 1995 From 1995 to the present, 1 have been a Technical Manager for Tenneco 
Packaging Inc. in the area of modified atmosphere packaging (MAP) for meats. My 
responsibilities have included designing, developing, and implementing such modified atmosphere 
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packaging for meat and processes using the same. In 1999, Tenncco Packaging Inc. was renamed 
Pactiv Corporation ("Pactiv"). 

3. One important aspect of the present invention is that the present invention does not 
"fix" the color of the meat pigment to red with its use of carbon monoxide (CO), but rather the 
meat pigment tends to turn brown in a natural time period after removal of the second package 
that is substantially impermeable to oxygen. It is important to prevent the meat color from being 
"fixed 11 because it is unsafe (and potentially dangerous) to consume a piece of meat that has Q 
bright red color that consumers associate with freshness, but is beyond the point of microbial 
soundness. The term "fix" in this context docs not mean that the color of meat pigment never 
changes to a brown color, but rather that the meat pigment docs not turn brown in a natural time 
period after the meat pigment is exposed to the atmosphere. 

4. It is known to those skilled in the art that when hemoglobin in the red blood cells is 
exposed to CO, it has a much greater affinity than oxygen does with hemoglobin. In fact, when 
hemoglobin in the red blood cells is exposed to CO, the CO has an affinity 200 times greater than 
oxygen with hemoglobin. Therefore, one skilled in the art would expect that CO "fixes" the color 
of the meat pigment past its natural time period upon exposure to the atmosphere. In other 
words, because of the hemoglobin's high affinity towards CO, the pigment of the meat, prior to 
Applicants' invention, would not have been expected to degrade in a natural time period. 

5. U.S. Patent No. 3,459,117 to Koch discloses (a) covering primal cuts made at a 
slaughterhouse with a film that contains a small quantity of CO, (b) removing the CO-containing 
film at the retail outlet, and (c) cutting the primal cuts into individual steaks, roasts, etc 

6. u Primar cuts of meat at the time of the Koch disclosure (late 1960*5), however, 
generally refers to sections of meat from anywhere between about 50 and 1 50 or more lbs. The 
term "subprimar cuts of meat is used today and generally refers to cuts of meat from about 1 5 to 
about 20 lbs. Thus, it is clear that the term primal cuts of meat in Koch refers to a large quantity 
of meat. 

7. It would not be reasonable to one of ordinary skill in the art that a 50-150 lb piece 
of meat disclosed in Koch that had been exposed to a small quantity of CO would turn the non- 
surface meat pigments, which were not exposed to CO, to carboxymyoglobin. This is supported 
by the disclosure of U.S. Patent No. 6,042,859 to Shaklai. The disclosure of Shaklai with J 00% 
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CO (as compared to the small quantity of CO in Koch) took over 7 days to saturate a small piece 
of meat with CO. Specially, in Example 3 of Shaklai. 0.5 to 1.5Kg (about 14 lbs to about 4.2 
lbs) took 7 days upon exposure to 100% CO to turn the meat pigment to carboxymyoglobin. 
Therefore, when the primal cuts of meat of Koch were cut at the retail outlet into individual 
steaks and roasts, the meat pigments of such individual steaks and roasts bad not been exposed to 
the CO from the CO-containing film. 

8. It would be expected that the individually cut steaks and roasts sections of Koch 
that were not exposed to CO would degrade in a manner similar to other similar cuts of steaks 
and roasts that Had also not been exposed to CO. Thus, Koch teaches that meat pigment in the 
form of individual steaks and roasts not exposed to CO in the CO-containing film would degrade 
in a similar manner of steaks and roasts not treated with CO. Thus, Koch does not teach or 
suggest that the use of CO turns meat pigments brown in a natural time period after removal of 

the CO-containing film. 

9. I hereby declare that all statements made of my own knowledge are true and that 
all statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; and, further, that these 
statements were made with the knowledge that willful false statements and the like so made are 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or both under Section 1001 of Title 18 of the United States 
Code, and that such willful false statements may jeopardize the validity of the application or any 
patent issuing thereon. 




_2QQ5_ 

Gary R. DelDuca 
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Dear Commissioner: 

I, Gary R. DelDuca, declare that: 

1. I hold a degree of B.S. in Mechanical Engineering From Rochester Institute of 
Technology in Rochester, New York that was obtained in 1980. 

2. From 1980-1995, I worked as a developmental and senior engineer for Mobil 
Chemical Company, Plastics Division. As a developmental engineer, I worked in process and 
product development in the area of foam products. As a senior engineer, some of my 
responsibilities included designing specialized machinery that included machinery directed to 
stacking trays for meat processes. Mobil Chemical Company, Plastics Division was purchased 
by Tenneco Inc. in 1995. From 1995 to the present, I have been a Technical Manager for 
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Tenneco Packaging Inc. in the area of modified atmosphere packaging (MAP) for meats. My 
responsibilities have included designing, developing, and implementing such modified 
atmosphere packaging for meat and processes using the same. In 1999, Tenneco Packaging Inc. 
was renamed Pactiv Corporation ("Pactiv"). 

3. I am aware of the Office Action dated August 2, 2005, and have read the portion 
of the Office Action discussing the phrase "turns brown in a natural time period." This phrase is 
used in independent claims 1, 22 and 161 and disclosed in the patent application at, for example, 
page 1 1, line 29 - page 12, line 15. 

4. The phrase "turns brown in a natural time period" is a phrase that is used and 
understood by those skilled in the art. This phrase has been used in correspondence related to 
meat-packaging systems between retailers and myself. Specifically, this phrase has been used by 
those skilled in the art in the context of the color of the meat pigment. It is important to retailers 
and food packers that the color of the meat pigment not be fixed and turns brown in a natural 
time period. 

5. One example of this phrase being used in the published literature is shown in 
Exhibit A (Principles and Applications of Modified Atmosphere Packaging of Food). On page 
283, the literature discusses the effect of the meat turning brown in connection with 
conventionally overwrapped trays and also discusses that the color stability is limited on the 
shelf-life depending on type of meat (muscle). 

6. The portion "turns brown" of the phrase "turns brown in a natural time period" 
means that the piece of meat has some brown, but does not mean that the piece of meat has to be 
100% brown. Retailers and food packers use the phrase "turns brown" in the context of whether 
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most customers would consider the color of the meat pigment undesirable such that the 
customers would not purchase the meat. The phrase "turns brown" is frequently used by retailers 
and food packers and, thus, is not indefinite. 

7. The term "natural time period" of the phrase "turns brown in a natural time 
period" cannot be uniquely defined because the color of the meat pigment varies between the 
type of meat and the conditions for displaying such meat. See page 20, lines 17-26 of the present 
application ("The display times varied based on product type, initial microbial loads and storage 
conditions."). The natural time period for the meat pigment turning brown is not the same 
between ground beef, strip loins (strip steaks), inside portion of inside round steaks, outer portion 
of inside rounds steaks, and tenderloins. For example, the natural time period in which the meat 
pigment turns brown is about 4 days for strip steaks, while the natural time period in which the 
meat pigment turns brown for tenderloin is about 1 day. 

8. I am not aware of any standard test for determining the color of the meat pigment. 
The most common type of testing for determining the color of meat pigment is a visual 
inspection to determine whether the color of the meat pigment is acceptable for sale. As 
discussed in the patent application, the color of the meat pigment can be visually determined. 
Page 20, line 27 - page 21, line 6 of the present application. In the examples of the present 
application, the color of the meat pigment was visually determined using a five-point scale where 
1 = very bright red, 2 = bright red, 3 = slightly dark red or tan, 4 = moderately dark red or tan, 
and 5 = extremely dark red or brown. Page 20, lines 28-30 of the present application. If the 
score was 3.5 or less, than it was visually determined that the meat pigment was an acceptable 
color. Page 20, lines 30-31 of the present application. 
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9. Alternatively, there are other tests that are used to determine the redness of the 
meat pigment. One example ofa test for redness was disclosed in the present application at page 
21, lines 7-16. In this test, examples were instrumental^ analyzed for redness (a*) using a 
colorimeter or photometer. See page 21. lines 8-11 of the present application. Normally, a* 
values (higher values indicate more redness) are highly correlated to visual appraisal. Page 21, 
lines 12-13 of the present application. This type of test is not more accurate than a visual 
inspection by those skilled in the art because the color of the meat pigment does not degrade in a 
uniform fashion. Thus, some portions of the meat pigment may be brown and other portions of 
the meat pigment may be red, which may make the a* test less accurate than visual inspection. 

10. In summary, the phrase "turns brown in a natural time period" as used in the 
context of independent claims 1, 22 and 161 is understood by those skilled in the art and is not an 
indefinite phrase in this context. 

11. 1 hereby declare that all statements made of my own knowledge are true and that 
all statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; and. further, that these 
statements were made with the knowledge that willful false statements and the like so made are 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or both under Section 1001 of Title 18 of the United States 
Code, and that such willful false statements may jeopardize the validity of the application or any 
patent issuing thereon. 



Date: N ove mber 2. 2005 
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I, Gary R. DelDuca, declare that: 

1. I hold a degree of B.S. in Mechanical Engineering From Rochester Institute of 
Technology in Rochester, New York that was obtained in 1980. 

2. From 1980-1995, I worked as a developmental and senior engineer for Mobil 
Chemical Company, Plastics Division. As a developmental engineer, I worked in process and 
product development in the area of foam products. As a senior engineer, some of my 
responsibilities included designing specialized machinery that included machinery directed to 
stacking trays for meat processes. Mobil Chemical Company, Plastics Division was purchased 
by Tenneco Inc. in 1995. From 1995 to the present, I have been a Technical Manager for 
Tenneco Packaging Inc. in the area of modified atmosphere packaging (MAP) for meats. My 
responsibilities have included designing, developing, and implementing such modified 
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atmosphere packaging for meat and processes using the same. In 1999, Tenneco Packaging Inc. 
was renamed Pactiv Corporation ("Pactiv"). 

3. In the Office Action dated January 25, 2006, it is stated that Woodruff "teaches 
surface contact of a meat with CO to maintain a red color, will have CO removably associated 
with the meat". Page 5. 

4. Woodruff does not teach or suggest that the color of the meat pigment turns 
brown in a natural time period. For example, Woodruff in Example 1 discloses a 0.5 lb. 
beefsteak that was exposed to 0.5% CO, which was nearly all absorbed two days later. See col. 
4, lines 34-48. After being exposed in a modified atmosphere that included 16% oxygen, "the 
beefsteak retained its good red color, and the carboxymyoglobin color had penetrated no more 
deeply than it had at the end of the two days." See Col. 4, lines 49-54. This passage implies that 
the carboxymyoglobin color was still retained within the beefsteak after 6 days despite being 
exposed to an atmosphere with a generally similar amount of oxygen as in air (compare about 
21% oxygen to 16% oxygen). It would be expected to one skilled in the art that the beefsteak 
would turn brown in about 2-3 days, depending on the cut of meat. Thus, this example clearly 
shows that the beefsteak of Woodruff in Example 1 did not turn brown in a natural time period, 
but rather "fixed" the color of the meat pigment. Similarly, in Example 1 of Woodruff, a 0.5 lb. 
beefsteak exposed to 2.5% CO under similar conditions also retained its good color after 6 days. 
See col. 4, line 55- col. 5, line 6. 

5. None of the other examples of Woodruff supports a modified atmosphere package 
wherein the CO associated with the raw meat is adapted to be removed such that the color of the 
meat pigment is not fixed and turns brown in a natural time period. Rather, the other examples 
of Woodruff generally disclose the condition of the meat pigment while being stored in a 
modified atmosphere containing CO. 
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6. In summary, Woodruff does not disclose, teach or suggest that the use of CO on 
meat pigment turns brown in a natural time period, but rather Woodruff teaches and suggests 
"fixing" the color of the meat pigment in Example 1 . 

7, Koch discloses that * 4 [o]f course, if desired, the final cuts rather than just the primal 
cuts may be individually wrapped in the cover such as shown in FIGS, 1 and 2, this cover 
preferably being replaced with a conventional cover by the retailer Col. 3, lines 13-16. This 
passage, however, does not disclose, teach or suggest that the color of the meat pigment is not 
fixed and will turn brown in a natural time period. Furthermore, this passage has nothing to do 
with the statement in the Office Action directed to Koch on the meal color ("Koch et al teach a 
meat, surface that has been exposed to CO for 7 days during storage under a modified atmosphere 
will remain red in color for 3 days after being removed from the modified atmosphere packagc[] 
and packaged in conventional wrapper at[J the retail outlet"). See page 5 of the Office Action. 
Rather, Koch discloses "|wlhen the primal cuts arrive at the retail outlet, the covers are removed 
and the meat is cut into individual steaks, roasts, etc. which may be separately wrapped in 
conventional wrapping materials. It has been found that meat will release a saleable red color for 
as long as 10 days when covered with the cover herein described for the first seven days and with 
a conventional cover for the remaining days") Col. 3, lines 5-13 of Koch (underlining added). 

r , I hereby declare that all statements made of my own knowledge arc true and that 

all statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; and, further, that these 
statements were made with the knowledge that willful false statements and the like so made are 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or both under Section 1001 of Title 18 of the United States 
Code, and that such willful false statements may jeopardize the validity of the application or any 
patent issuing thereon. 
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Dear Commissioner: 



I, Gary R. DelDuca, declare that: 

1. I hold a degree of B.S. in Mechanical Engineering From Rochester Institute of 
Technology in Rochester, New York that was obtained in 1980. 

2. From 1980-1995, I worked as a developmental and senior engineer for Mobil 
Chemical Company, Plastics Division. As a developmental engineer, I worked in process and 
product development in the area of foam products. As a senior engineer, some of my 
responsibilities included designing specialized machinery that included machinery directed to 
stacking trays for meat processes. Mobil Chemical Company, Plastics Division was purchased 
by Tenneco Inc. in 1995. From 1995 to the present, I have been a Technical Manager and/or 
Technical Sales Manager for Tenneco Packaging Inc. in the area of modified atmosphere 
packaging (MAP) for meats. My responsibilities have included designing, developing, and 
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implementing such modified atmosphere packaging for meat and processes using the same. In 
1999, Tenneco Packaging Inc. was renamed Pactiv Corporation ("Pactiv"). 

3. In The Office Action dated August 10, 2006, one of the arguments raised with 
respect to commercial success was that "it is not clear if the claimed invention resulted in the 
commercial success or whether other factors contributed to the success, such as increase[d] 
advertising/marketing." Page 10 of the Office Action. I wish to provide additional evidence 
showing that the Pactiv improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system and process have been 
commercially successful without increased advertising/marketing. 

4. Pactiv and its predecessor Tenneco Packaging Inc.' have sold modified 
atmosphere packaging systems beginning in 1998 (the traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging 
system). The Pactiv traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging system includes meats being 
placed in polystyrene trays and covered with oxygen-permeable, polyvinyl chloride ("PVC") 
overwraps. The wrapped trays of meat are then placed in an outer barrier bag. Ambient air is 
removed and replaced with a blend of 30 vol.% carbon dioxide, and the balance being nitrogen. 

5. Beginning in March of 2002, Pactiv began offering for sale an improved 
ActiveTech® meat packaging system. Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system 
includes meats being placed in polystyrene trays and covered with oxygen-permeable, PVC 
overwraps. The wrapped trays of meat are then placed in an outer barrier bag. Ambient air is 
removed and replaced with a blend of 0.4 vol.% carbon monoxide (CO), 30 vol.% carbon 
dioxide, and the balance being nitrogen. 

6. The modified atmosphere used in Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system differs from the modified atmosphere used in the Pactiv's traditional 
ActiveTech® meat packaging system. Specifically, Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system uses 0.4 vol.% CO, while Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging 
system does not use CO. Because of the addition of CO, the equipment used in Pactiv's 
improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system may vary slightly as compared to Pactiv's 
traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging system. Specifically, a mixer may be added to Pactiv's 
improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system to mix the CO, carbon dioxide, and nitrogen. 



1 These will be collectively referred to Pactiv Corporation in the remainder of the declaration. 
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Additionally, a CO gas recovery hood and safety features may also be included in Pactiv's 
improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system. 

7. The purchasers of either Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system 
or Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging system receive a license for the process and 
the knowledge to run such a process. Pactiv allows its customers to use its oxygen-absorber 
dispensing-machine at no cost. The remaining machinery used to perform either Pactiv's 
improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system or Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system is purchased by the customer. Typically, this remaining machinery is sold by 
Pactiv to its customers. The customers also typically purchase the oxygen absorbers, trays, and 
film from Pactiv. 

8. As shown below in the Table, sales of Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system were decreasing in 2000 and 2001. The sales of Pactiv's improved 
ActiveTech® meat packaging system, however, have substantially increased since its 
introduction in March of 2002. The sales of Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging 
system have been commercially successful with sales numbers of about or over 6 million in each 
of the years since 2003. The sales numbers below include the total of the purchased licenses, the 
purchased remaining machinery, and supplies (which include oxygen absorbers, activator fluid, 
and film). 
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TABLE 



U.S. Sales Year 


Sales of Traditional 
ActiveTech® (in millions) 


Sales of Improved 
ActiveTech® (in millions) 2 


1998 


0.5 


0 


1999 


3.8 


0 


2000 


2.6 


0 


2001 


1.6 


0 


2002 


0 


2.8 


2003 


0 


7.2 


2004 


0 


7.1 


2005 


0 


6.5 


2006 


0 


4.5 3 



9. Since March of 2002, both Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging 
system and Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging system have been available for 
sale. Since March 2002, no customer has purchased Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system. In fact, every customer still practicing Pactiv's technology has converted its 
traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging system into Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system. Thus, to my knowledge no customer is still practicing Pactiv's traditional 
ActiveTech® meat packaging system. It can be concluded that these customers prefer the 
Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system over Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® 
meat packaging system. The cost of Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system 
versus Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging system is fractionally more expensive. 
Thus, the commercial success of Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system cannot 
be attributed to a cost advantage. 



Pactiv's improved ActiveTech™ meat packaging system was not offered for sale until March 
2002. 

3 Sales through September of 2006. 

4 
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10. Since 2002, there has been no increase in the number of sales personnel from 
Pactiv who are responsible for sales of Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system. 
In fact, the number of sales personnel who are responsible for sales of the Pactiv's improved 
ActiveTech® meat packaging system have decreased since 2002. There has been little or no 
advertising directed to sales of Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system since 
2002. The amount of advertising, if any, has not increased since 2002 and likely has decreased 
substantially from that directed to Pactiv's traditional ActiveTech® meat packaging system. 
Thus, the commercial success of Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat packaging system cannot 
be attributed to increased marketing/advertising. 

11. The process of manufacturing using Pactiv's improved ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system is an example of a process that would be covered under independent claims 1, 
22 and 161 of the present application. 

12. I hereby declare that all statements made of my own knowledge are true and that 
all statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; and, further, that these 
statements were made with the knowledge that willful false statements and the like so made are 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or both under Section 1001 of Title 18 of the United States 
Code, and that such willful false statements may jeopardize the validity of the application or any 
patent issuing thereon. 



Date: November 
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I, Dr. Melvin C. Hunt, declare that: 

1. I hold a degree of B.S. in Animal Husbandry from Kansas State University in 
Manhattan, Kansas that was obtained in 1965. 1 hold a degree of M.S. in Animal Science from 
Kansas State University that was obtained in 1970. 1 hold a degree of Ph.D. in Food Science 
from the University of Missouri in Columbia, Missouri that was obtained in 1973. 

2. From 1973-1975, I worked as a research chemist for Tennessee Eastman Company 
in Kingsport, Tennessee in the health and nutrition division. Since 1975 to the present, 1 have 
held various professor positions at Kansas State University. Since 1991, 1 have been the Chair of 
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the Undergraduate Food Science Program at Kansas State University. I have taught several 
courses over the years at Kansas State University and some of those courses include the 
following: Meat Science, Processed Meat Operations, Advance Meat Science, Food Science 
Seminar, Topics in Meat Science and Muscle Biology, Meat Processing, and Livestock and Meat 
Evaluation. 1 have also performed numerous research projects in Meat Science and Muscle 
Biology including major emphasis on pigment chemistry, meat color, meat packaging, and factors 
effecting microbial soundness (shelf life) of meat. Thus, I have extensive experience in the 
processing of meat using modified atmosphere packaging 

3. My curriculum vita (attached as Exhibit A) details my professional affiliations 
related to animal science and meat science. I have served as President of the American Meat 
Science Association in 1995-1996, Chair of the Meat Science-Muscle Biology Section of National 
American Society of Animal Science ("ASAS"), Chair of the Midwestern ASAS Meat Science 
Section, and Chair of the Muscle Foods Division of the Institute of Food Technologists. I have 
been on the Editorial Board of the publication entitled "Journal of Muscle Foods;' I also perform 
manuscript review for several peer-reviewed scientific publications including "Meat Science", 
"Journal of Muscle Foods", "Journal of Animal Science", and "Journal of Food Science 

4. I assisted in preparing some of the information included in Pactiv's GRAS notice 
(Exhibit B) that was filed with the Food and Daig Administration (FDA) on August 29, 2001. 
The specific modified atmosphere packaging (MAP) system that was presented in the GRAS 
notice as a meat packaging system containing 0 4 vol.% CO and was referred to in the notice as 
Pactiv's ActiveTech® meat packaging system. The ActiveTech® meat packaging system placed 
meat in polystyrene trays, which were covered with oxygen-permeable, polyvinyl chloride (PVC) 
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overwraps. The wrapped trays of meat were then placed in an outer barrier bag. Air was 
removed and replaced with a blend of 0.4 vol.% CO, 30 vo!.% carbon dioxide, and the balance 
being nitrogen. 

5. I performed a series of tests on the effects of the ActiveTech® meat packaging 
system with CO on fresh meat color, color stability, and shelf life. The conclusions reached for 
the ActiveTech® meat packaging system with CO were: (a) the color of Pactiv's ActiveTech® 
meat packaging system using CO resulted in products that were equally red to products packaged 
with traditional oxygen permeable overwrap; (b) color deterioration of meat during simulated 
retail display in Pactiv^s ActiveTech® meat packaging system using CO compared well to 
products packaged with traditional oxygen permeable overwrap; (c) bacterial growth was neither 
encouraged nor suppressed by adding CO to Pactiv's ActiveTech® meat packaging system; and 
(d) CO in the ActiveTech® meat packaging system neither masked spoilage, nor extended color 
life beyond the point of microbial soundness. I further concluded that Pactiv's ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system using 0.4 vol.% CO might be eligible for GRAS status. 

6. The results of the testing were surprising to me because it was understood by 
those skilled in the art that CO fixes (creates a stable form of myoglobin that could mask spoilage) 
the color of the meat pigment to red. This is believed to be the reason on why CO had not been 
allowed to be used with fresh meat in the United States for many years. Pactiv's ActiveTech® 
meat packaging system using 0.4 vol.% CO, however, did not fix the color of the meat pigment to 
red. Rather, the meat pigment turned brown (discolored) in a pattern typical of retail meat in 
display but packaged in a standard supermarket format (foam tray and PVC overwrap). This was 
a novel result and was not at all obvious due to the current and long standing thought that meat 
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exposed to CO would develop a color that would mask spoilage. In other words, the pigment of 
the meat when exposed to CO would produce an extremely stable form of the pigment, but this 
did not happen in the Pactiv Active Tech® system. 

7. Prior to Pactiv's ActiveTech® meat packaging system using 0.4 vol.% CO, there 
was a need in the industry to provide a solution that: (a) reduced the seasoning period (the critical 
time meat is exposed to low partial pressures of oxygen, which can seriously damage the pigment 
chemistry); (b) formed consistently a normal bloomed color with meats whose pigment is sensitive 
to metmyoglobin formation; and (c) avoided the fixing of too stable of a meat color, which can be 
unsafe and potentially dangerous, if the color stability was greater than the shelf life (microbial 
soundness) of the product. Such a solution was especially desirable for a centralized packaging 
facility where the meat would be shipped to distant locations. Pactiv's ActiveTech® meat 
packaging system using 0 4 vol.% CO was a new and novel approach that addressed these 
technological needs. 

8. I hereby declare that all statements made of my own knowledge are true and that 
all statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; and, further, that these 
statements were made with the knowledge that willful false statements and the like so made are 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or both under Section 1001 of Title 18 of the United States 
Code, and that such willful false statements may jeopardize the validity of the application or any 
patent issuing thereon. 



Date: & ~1M - &l\ 
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PERSONAL DATA: 

Born: February 10, 1942 

Married: Rae Jean Opie. August 20, 1965; Daughters: Paige and Holly 
EDUCATION: 

5'f" 1 Animal Husbandr y- Kansas State University, Manhattan, KS 
M S 1970 Animal Science, Kansas State University, Manhattan, KS 
Ph.D. 1973 Food Science. University of Missouri, Columbia, MO* 

PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE: 

1991- Chair, Undergraduate Food Science Program 

IfH'** Professor, Kansas State University: 50% Teaching - 50% Research 

1978-84 Associate Professor, Kansas State University 

1975-78 Assistant Professor, Kansas State University 

1973-75 Research Chemist, Tennessee Eastman Company 

I II I'll ? r3d Research Assistant, Kansas State and University of Missouri 

1 966-68 Taught high school chemistry and biology. Kinsley, KS 

PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS: 

American Meat Science Association: 

- President, 1995-96; Past-President, 1996-97 

- Director and Executive Board, 1989-91 

- Chair 1991 Reciprocal Meat Conference 

- Parliamentarian 

- Chair or member of numerous committees including- 

Meat Color Guidelines. AMSA Teaching Award. Undergraduate Travel Award Grad 
Student Poster Competition, Teaching Display, Resolutions, Meat Tenderness 
Biochemistry-Biophysics, Packaging, Meat Color, Growth and Development ' 
Reciprocation. Long Range Planning, Sustaining Membership, Endowment and 
Research Priorities. 

American Society of Animal Science: 

" S air and _ j Chair - elect . Meat Science-Muscle Biology Section of National ASAS Meetina 

- Chair, Midwestern ASAS Meat Science Section a 

- Editorial Board Journal Animal Science 

- Teaching Award Committee, Midwestern ASAS Section 

institute of Food Technologists: 

- Chair and Chair-elect of Muscle Foods Division, 1S92-94 

- Director of Muscle Foods Division 

- Chair of Muscle Foods Nominating Committee 

- Committee for two National Muscle Foods Symposia 

- Journal of Food Science, Manuscript Review 

CAST: Contributing member 

Journal of Muscle Foods: Editorial Board 



HONORARY AFFILIATIONS: 

Phi Kappa Phi. Sigma Xi. Phi Tau Sigma, Gamma Sigma Delta, Alpha Zeta 

HONORS: 

- College of Agriculture Outstanding Faculty Award 1979 

- College of Agriculture Outstanding Faculty Award 1982 
-College of Agriculture Outstanding Faculty Award 1988 

- Co lege of Agriculture Outstanding Faculty Award 1998 

- College of Agriculture Outstanding Academic Advisor 1 983 

- University Selection for Parents' Day Lecture 1979 

- Outstanding Lecturer Award, ITAL, Campinas, Brazil 1981 

- Honorary State Farmer Degree 1985 

- Distinguished Teaching Award, Gamma Sigma Delta 1989 

- Selected Instructor, National Food Science Satellite Program 1990 

" Ca4 p of Mer,t f T US SefViCe ' Kansas A 9 Teachers Association 1992 
" nn,l P w rofes A s ° r of the year, Kansas winner of national competition 1992 

- Outstanding Advising Award, Gamma Sigma Delta 1 994 

" S?? 8U i' he t Te ! C j"^ Award ' American Meat Science Association 1 994 

- Outstanding Food Scientist. Phi Tau Sigma 1 996 

- Outstanding KSU Instructor & Advisor Award, Mortar Board 1997 

' nln! f en 2 C B e AWard ,' American M eat Science Association 1997 

- USDA Food & Agriculture Science Excellence in Teaching Award, 2000 

DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF AG, AND UNIVERSITY ACTIVITIES- 

- Faculty Advisor Block and Bridle, 6 years 

- Faculty Advisor: Food Science Club. 3 years 

" p^ U !! V Ad , ViS ° r: Animal Science Grad Student Association, 16 years 

- Faculty Advisor: Ag Student Council, elected for 2 terms (4 years? 

- Cha.r, Weber Hall Building/Renovation Project V } 

- Chair. KSU Meat Science Faculty 

- Coordinator of KSU Meat Research Labs 

- ASI Graduate Student Selection Committee 

- ASI Undergraduate Career Development Committee 

- ASI Library Committee 

- ASI Scholarship, Loans and Honors Committee 

- Department Representative for Gamma Sigma Delta. 10 years 

- Student Team Coordinator. ASI Quadrathalon Teams 

- Agriculture Student of the Month Selection Committee 

- Agriculture Faculty of the Semester Selection Committee 

" rni'i'pn! n! A9riCU !; ure Cou * e and Curriculum Committee, chair and member 

- Co ege o Agriculture Academic Standards Committee, chair and member 

- College of Agriculture Commencement Committee memoer 

- University Faculty Senator, College of Agriculture, two terms (6 years) 

- University Academic Affairs Committee y } 

- University Coordinating Committee for United Way 

- KAES NCR-ni Chair and Secretary: Food & Feed Safety in Animal Production 

" cl! ' ^ de Tc dU , ate 3nd Graduate Steerin 9 Committees Kr ° dUCt,0n 

- Chair, Non- 1 raditional Studies Advisory Committee 

- Elected by peers to ASI Teaching Advisory Committee 

- Numerous presentations at: MidWest M^at Pmrccc^r c«~- 
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" f I 3 ! 6 tt A Livestock Aw ards Selection Committee 

- State FFA Star Farmer Selection Committee 

- State FFA Public Speaking Contest Judge 

- Kansas Jr. Livestock Carcass Contest Judge 

- Kansas Meat Processor Cured Meat Show Judge 

- Missouri Meat Processor Cured Meat Show Judge 

TEACHING RESPONSIBILITIES: 
Current Courses - KSU Campus: 

- ASI 350 Meat Science. 3hr. Lecture-lab introductory meat science 

rPM A % inn?"' Y an6S from 6 10 15 9 raduate stucfents " 

- GENAG 500 Food Science Seminar. 1hr. Seminar for graduating seniors 

Enrollment: Varies from 6 to 15 students 

°X2i e Ef2 UrS6S * KSU Dlstance Learning Program: 

Previously Taught Courses: 

- Topics in Meat Science and Muscle Biology 

- Meats Judging Team (at University of Missouri) 

- Meat Processing 

- Livestock and Meat Evaluation 

- Animal Agriculture and Consumers 

INTERNATIONAL COURSE ACTIVITIES' 

" Mea !t C hn n nf and r Technol °9y Short Course for Latin America. Institute for Food 



ADVISING RESPONSIBILITIES: 

- Undergraduate Advisees: average of 26 for the last 10 years 

- Graduate Students Supervised: Graduate Student Committees- 

- 12 Masters Students - 43 Masters 

- 6 PhD Students . 20 PhD 

- Coordinate student-company relations for employment and internships for FSI 

RESEARCH INTERESTS: 

- Myoglobin chemistry and meat color, Methods of color measurement, Cooked meat color 

n n ^n°H°hA a / V w Pos[mone ™ factors affe *ing meat quality, Collagen chemistry, Low-fat 
%Z L*i?n n i Pr £ C ?, S . S , ed m ? atS: Six major compan y Paging projects funded since 
m!crob?otogy ' ^ C °' d Cha ' n mana 9^ent, product palatability, and 

PUBLIC AND COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES: 

- Manhattan Optimist Club: committees for many youth activities 

- Coach, Girls (16-18) ASA fast pitch softball traveling team 

- Executive Committee, Riley County Extension Council 

- Asst. Superintendent, sheep division, Riley County Fair 

- Judge at Manhattan High School oratorical contest 

- FarmHouse Fraternity, alumni board and committee work 

- Snyder Award for Alumni Service, FarmHouse Fraternity 

- Activities of First Presbyterian Church 
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ATTORNEY AT LAW 



ERIC F. GREENBERG 
Of Counsel 
Ungareni & Harris 

Contains Confidential Business Information 

August 29, 2001 



Division of GRAS Notice Review 

Office of Food Additive Safety 

Center for Food Safety and Applied Nutrition 

Food and Drug Administration 

200 C St., SW 

Washington, DC 20204 



Re: NOTIFICATION OF CLAIM FOR GENERAL RECOGNITION OF 
SAFETY OF CARBON MONOXIDE IN A MODIFIED ATMOSPHERE 
SYSTEM FOR PACKAGING FRESH MEAT, submitted by Pactiv 
Corporation 

To the FDA: 

Enclosed is the NOTIFICATION OF CLAIM FOR GENERAL RECOGNITION OF 
SAFETY OF CARBON MONOXIDE IN A MODIFIED ATMOSPHERE SYSTEM FOR 
PACKAGING FRESH MEAT, submitted by Pactiv Corporation, 1900 West Field Court 
Lake Forest, Illinois 60045, c/o the undersigned counsel, consisting of pages 000001 00 1' 
through 000250. 

Please note that this submission contains Confidential Business Information that 
Pactiv Corporation desires not to be revealed to Freedom of Information Act 
requestors and other members of the public. In the first copy of the submission 
following this letter, the Confidential Business Information has been redacted For 
ease of reference, a list indicating which pages contain redactions is attached. 

Fiye complete copies of the submission are enclosed, including the one that has been 
redacted. 



If you have any questions, please contact me at 312 977-4647. 




Enc. 

000001.001 

tfgrrcnbcrg@uhlaw.com 
3 5 0, THREE F.RST NATIONAL PLAZA, CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60602-4 ,83 
PHONE: 3 1 2-9 77.4647 FAX: 312-977-4405 
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ATTACHMENT 1 



August 9, 2001 



Pactiv Corporation 

Division of GRAS Notice Review Technology center 

Office of Food Additive Safety r 65 ' B ; ckyaK l Road 

n . , _ , L ' oaiciy Canandaigoa. New York 14424-1026 

Center for Food Safety and Applied Nutrition 
Food and Drug Administration 
200 C St, SW 
Washington, DC 20204 



Re: Authorization of counsel regarding 

NOTIFICATION OF CLAIM FOR GENERAL 
RECOGNiTION OF SAFETY OF CARBON MONOXIDE 
IN A MODIFIED ATMOSPHERE 
SYSTEM FOR PACK AGING FRFSH MEAT 



To the FDA: 



it- i -i / le ? S , e t;* 6 ™ 16 that p activ Corporation, with headquarters at 1900 West 
F.eld Court, Lake Forest, Illinois, 60045, authorizes its attorney Eric F 
Greenberg, 3500 Three First National Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60602, to represent 

<^^^kx£^£? matt6rS re9ardin9 PaCtiv ' S NOTIFICATION 
M F0R GENER AL RECOGNITION OF SAFETY OF CARBON 

A M0D,RED A ™°SPHERE SYSTEM FOR SciNG 

rKbon McAT. 



Sincerely, 




For PACTIV CORPORATION 



By: Vinod K. Luthra 
General Manager 
New Business Development 
2651 Brickyard Road 
Canandaigua, New York 14424 
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Summary regarding Pactiv Corporation 

■c = i£!r' ,iV Cor P.° ralion . 19 °0 West Field Court, Lake Forest Illinois 
roundly Z't Mns 

h^ 0 H P . aCtiV manufacture s. markets and sells plastic and Daoer- 

added product-line extensions. In 1998, the consumer Sets ind 
nrnH^° dSe H ICe P acka 9 in 9 b ^iness introduced over 80 new 
n^tf a ?, d P roduct - ,ine tensions. In the protective and flexible 
packaging business, where custom design services drte revenues 
Pact,v developed over 500 custom product applfcatons i MMB 
New product innovations include ActiveTech™ ^ oackaoinl - 

Etir m s atmospheric packa9e used * 
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The pages immediately following illustrate: 

1 s°hown o?K e P t h0 ' 09 . r f Ph ° n ,he first P a 9 e - an e *^P'e is 
shown of the structure utilized for both ActiveTech™ and 

AT2001 incorporating tray, flexib'- overwrap, outer bag and 

activated oxygen scavenging s*->-et. 

" lotf 60 , 0 "^ 396 0f P hot °9 ra P n s show examples of ground 
meat color during the first, second, third and fourth dfys of 
d splay after packaging in (1) Hi-oxygen; (2) AT2001 

cS/fw7o2%I™£ in H ap f "'° nS aS " Short Gas "- °-«* 

™ af,er being he,d in ,hat a,mos p here 

The third page of photographs show examples of whole muscle 
meat (top round steak) color during the firs? seconT Wrd and 
fourth days of display after packaging in (1 ) AT2001 

SnilT™ in ? p,ions as " Short Gas "> °- 4 % 
SiSKS* b6in9 h6,d in < hat *"»«*«• 
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( A «SSZ m F0 ° D AD ™ CARB0 » 

PART I. ADMINISTRATIVE DATA 

1.1. Applies AtogBte. m , spplicant5 rtpresem , he toial mMt ;ndust[> . n 

Applicant no. 1: 

The name of the applicant: 

Norsk Kjettsamvirke (Norwegian Meat Cooperative) 
Address: 

Lorenveien 37 
P.O.Box 360 0kern 
0513 Oslo, Norway 

Other means of communication: 

Telephone: +47 22 09 21 00 
Fax: +47 22 15 59 OS 

Applicant no. 2: 

The name of the applicant: 

Kjottbnnsjens Undsforbund (The Norwegian Independent Meat Associ.^ 

private meat industry in Norway Association) - represents the 

Address: 

K2roline Kristiansensvei 2, Fyrstikktoraet 
P.O.Box 6279 Eneritad 
0603 Oslo, Norwav 

Other menns of cemmunication: 

Telephone: +47 23 24 44 70, Fax: +47 23 24 44 SO 
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1.2. The name of the manufacturer(s) of the substance: 

RIVOIRA S.P.A., Stabilimento Chiv aS so gas, Via cardinal Massaia 75L, M0147 Torino. Italy 

1.3. The name of the person responsible of the dossier: 

1.4. The table of contents of dossier 



This dossier is sent through the Norwegian Food Control Authority (Statens 
nsnngsm.ddelulsyn). Together with this document foIlowTeSu w 

please hand.. .his Ui^ia^ 0 ^ AS '° nS " ,h " ™* is « P-WU-i, 
restrains growth of EschericUaccli OlP, H7 \TS " ^ a ' bm diwi,Je 

3) Solheim, R. (1996) Consumer purchase probability of beef an H „„,i, , , ■ 

atmospheres. Report, Matforsk. 10 pp. * d P ° rk p2cka * ed In difr «™t 

meat. Trends in Food Sri. Technol. S. 307 - 3 12 mod,tied - ctmos P h ere packaging of 
6) Serheim, 0., Nissen. H.. ind Nesbakken T (lQ99m e «nr»«. it r L r 
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7) ^^SS!^ 



support.* the NWegian meat industry's application to the EU CoZ 



8) 



9) 



meat 
ission 



1 ,} sssr ,ns,i,u,t suwonins the ko ^- — w«y. 

PART II. TECHNICAL DATA 
n.l. Name of the substance 

names in the IUPAC nomenclature: carbon monoxide 

• Cher names (usuai name/trade name/synonyms: carbon oxide, carbon monoxide) 

- abbreviations: CO 

CAS number (if this has been attributed): 630 - 08 - 0 
H.2. Specification of the substance 

- composition (H, m/v, mg/kg), e.g. ,. , he case of heterogeneous products): 100K 

empiricnl and structural formula: CO 
molecular weight: 28.010 g/mole 
degree of purity (%): higher than 99.3% 

nat ure of known impiiritiAc/ rfrrpn « n , f nr r ; n ,,. r 

Impurities: P rmcs/pcrccn nyr of significant a nd rnam impurities: f< 0 7 %Y 

1 Concentration: * — h 



Oxygen + Argon 




physical form (liquid, powder, etc.): gas 
solubility (e.g. aqueous, organic solvents, lipid): 

Thermodynamic properties of carbon monoxide as ideal gas at 2S-C- 
Heat capacity, v 29. 142 J/(mol ♦ °K) 
Entropy, S: 197.543 J/(moI * °K) 
Enthalpy: 8.669 Jd/mol 

D.3. Manufacturing process 

Inforrnntion on the method of r,,nuf,cture(i.e . tb» ™, -t...„ Mrhf . ' 
™ Ur » iJ$ converted to the iinished product): '* * the ran ' 

SIS^S^ ^ ^ "OL Hydro R juk a„ 
-sedin^^ 

1) Pakkemix NCI - 1.0% CO + 99% N 2 
The production: 

a) evacuation of an empty cylinder to under 10 mbar 

b) flushing with N 2 , quality 5.0 

c) repeat the evacuation of an empty cylinder to under 1 mbar 

d) manometnc filling with CO, quality 2.3 

e) manometric filling with N 2 quality 5.0 

0 ever)- tenth cylinder is analysed with eas chrom -tooranh 'ro a l 

detector (TCD) oncograph , GC) and thermoconductivity 



The pressure of the cylinder is 200 bar. 
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2) DNC 29.7 - 0.3 = 0.3% CO + 29.7% N a + 70% CO, 
The production: 

e) manometric filling with N 2 , quality 5.0 

f) manometric filling with C0 2 , quality 3 0 

S) iS ana '^ ed Whh «« ^-atograph (GC) and thermoconductiv 

The pressure of the cylinder is 50 bar.. 
D.4. Methods of analysis 

Torino, Italy) g . • % 13 "ramal Massaia 75L, M0147 

^TS^ , re2tme „ t 0VlBI « 
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U.S. Jujtificntion for the ndditive 
intended use nnd purpose: 



monoxide (CO) (high C0 2 /Iow CO m^ure) ' SC " ^ < °' 5% carbon 

Gas mixtures with low concentration* nfrn . n-i 

combina.ion of. lon S micrSsic I 1^, Y ""«"'«»"» of CO, provide a 

« al.. 1999), rot>,olo S ,c a | shelf |,f, 2nd a sta b| e bright red colour of meat (Sorheim 

• the ,„.,„„•„. ,o be addtd ,„ 5petjfic ftod5 ^ rejidues ^ ^ ^ cQ 

" t£ST °" ** ,mCat) - ° nh < «*•«»»« <* '".ended effec, ,he ,eve, 

The main function of low levels of rn r^^-r j 

red colour of •„, rr,e« ,hrou 8 ' , ^h^^^^, 1 * » *• « ctany 

carboxymyotlobin (El-Badawi 1 9«!» «7,i i. ? m > 0 S lob ' n «nd format on of 

can be obtained by usin^ various MAs if S ^ ?" 

myoglobin to metmyoglobin This di^L^JS L > d,sco,ourati °n due to oxidation of 

of CO in the gas mixture. M^SSTJ^ prevented by including a smaH frac£„ 

due to the stronger bindine of CO to ^ iron nomh v^ - t0 ox,da "°n than oxymyoglobin 

19S0). CO in concentrates o > | . « h™^ZT' ^ ** my °* ,0bin ™'^e(WolV 

m the presence of air (Lanier et al., 1978) } ° imut metmvo Sl°bin reduction, even 

The high C0 2 /Iow CO mixture and absence of n r,w,i 

microbiological shelf life (caused by th!h? 8 h CO Zt* \ ""T combina ^°n of a long 
by the low COIevel). C^\m^^^^^^ stable cherry red colour (cfused 
the colour of the meat (Renerre and LaLl 1993 ™7s *S"T " 0 *«*P»» on 

at a rat.o of approximately 1 litre gas per kg tissue fGHM ln meat and fat tissue 

microbiolosy nor the colour of th?m»-7 k . 1 ' 9S8) ' Nj affects ne >ther the 
absorbed in^he Prt^Z^tZlXS^**' »« »■ *» 

from the MA will therefore exTend the -Slo^ ° f °> 

cons:derably longer in the high C0 2 /low CO mixta II hlT • I sheIf ,,f e of meat is 
high oxygen ( 0j ) with approximately 70% O a end 3 wf CO r C ° mrn0 . nly USed 2t ™ s Ph»re of 
the h.gh CCVIow CO mixture will result only in C ° nSU f mP ? n ° f meat treated ^ith ." 

S h e I f 1 ifei nI hehi S hCO : /,owCO mi «urei„ c „ mp2 ri sonwilfialleraativepacl2ginsrithods . 

ground beef was packajed in clipped chub pack, been f n \ f ° : mMUre) - In 2ddi,i °" 
J PAGE D6Z £ 



as limited by off-odours were i i u,L ? , ° A ^ M [T ,his S" « 4»C, . 

chops respectively Th^.l n ' . ' . for Srcl,nd beef ^ beef ,oi " and pork 

pseudomonads also. Men stored in chuh V We!l and beefby 

CO^atmospheS^^ 

Aspects of spoilage: 

£«o^ 

detect spoilaje by off-odour (Scrheim e, al 199?) Th i!?. • ,he COnsum " is " We 10 

such as cooked, sliced vacuum o7gT packet, ™ J J, ' "iT* *° rMdy ,0 « P rod «"- 
packased cheeses where the consul . SM ^H 8 " 1 "««>>>'« and vacuum- 

unacceptable. As re.dy'c tht t" *° '* Jf "j™ j ud S in * <"« P™hle. .5 

in the Kgh COAw CO mixture which s hea 3!?' t'f" ^ **i tmh «P P-** 
concentrations, below O.J'/. C0«" " eemt ,„l,™ «nsurnp.,on. In the current low 
the shelf life of the meat. ThZaSShZ^&^M^ZZ? ° n blC,e ""' Md 

60 - 70%, is necessary fo, n^J^^^tS^^^ ?* 

production packa S i„ s . chilf ci^aar^?^^ " 

Pathogens in the hi s h CO^ow CO mi„ure i„ comparison with alternative pack. s i„ s methods: 

Growth of the pathogens Yersinia enterocolitica Listeria m»„n„.,~ r , 
0157:H7 and strains of Salmonella w cZZ'a\ ste " a ™»°Wogenes. Escherichia coli 
mixture, high 0, mixture JS^l^^^i^^ ^ COJtow C0 
nalidixic acid/streptomycin-resistant sfrains ffiLl cn , V rt , 3 noc " ,ated «*h rifampidn or 
<<C and 10<C for'up toU d^?l SS u T n 10 Mo 3 bacteria/g) and stored at 
background flora was prolonged for the KA C^COm^ ^ reduCed 

packaging methods, b£ at 1<?°C the shelf S^SS^ ,0 ^ ° th " 
Growth oT Y enterocolitica was nearly totally inhibited 

CCVlow CO mixture, while the bacterial numbers in the samn el n-ICi • ^ >n he h.gh 
increased from about 5xlO J bacteria/g at day 0 to about loSrW, \ h,g \° 2 mixture 

Growth in the chub packs was even hiaher I »n,^ i y 5 31 4 C and t0 10 « 10°C 

all treatments. At 10>C there ^ 5o^«wth^i?S£^ ,iMle at 4«C in 

to about JOVday 5 in the high O^^^^^^ ab ° Ut 5 * 10 ' ba ^na/g 
and the chub packs were about 10 times higher. Growth of ^otSlZZ&^S!? 2 
ground beef was'nearly totally inhibited in both the hie COVlow rn " 10 ° the 
mixture. Grow* of £. rf, 0,57*7 in the chub P*ckf wl^ 
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5 <m.t 'Z"l a T™ (S - W""'"™. S. Dutlm, S. EnUrMdi; and S. e„ U rica .61*1 

stored in the high C0,/low CO £T hJ',ZZ?° 1 J~ J nm ?0**>*s in ground beef 
mixture and in Lb pU ^12^ 'f 

temperature control during storage (Mssen al . , 9 o, ; Ms s«n e,TLbm"et ' 

Consumer purchase probability: 

pork chops were packaged in the high CO?/low CO SKSSffl^^" Whe " 
0 2 absorber, were rated owest in mirrh«# „ PA t,LMv Jl ™ iN t cno P s l P P^cks containing an 
steaks was similar when ^H^^^^ 5*'^ ** 
these products were preferred compared to beef ,oin steaks ^ ta^&K* * 

documentntion on the need for the additive: 

Alternatives to the high CCtylow CO mixture: 

•c T oS^^ 

»=g^ 

spoi.ed by bacteria .ike Broc^tc 'W^"„7p .Xmotad^ 

(Sorheim e, a, .999). This ^^^XlW 
selling the product to 4.5 mill, inhabitants all along the distance frm» v • ? ""''t^ng and 
Kirkenes in the north of Norway (about 2700 kn)corret^i n /??v J- ,n ,he sou,h 10 

Rome (about 2600 km)! ' """P^'ng to the distance from Oslo to 

Using high CO,. MAs of either CO: alone or CO,/N, »i,h up to 70'/. CO 

microbiological shelf life of the meat compared to MAs rftokn u v ,he 

with the presence of CO, retard the «i«JL^^^^^ et o0 > «**u*d 

in MAs of CO, is less satisfactory, either as pumle dfo^nvni^v " 1 "° lour of ,he m "' 

globin. The meat inevitabiy discolours whiZSSra^^S^.'Tr 
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and the meat colour. ""rations oi CO for stabilisation of myoglobin 

* transportation and export of 
of the purple ^OKymyoglSS^^S^ 1 ^ Kl^ ^.because 
packages (Bruce, 1990; Gill 1996) Meat : rak™^ that ° CCUrs in the 

red oxymyoglobin state whfch depend onT, * V> ?" n ? c,n not be P r «"ted in the bright 
Taylor etal.7 1990) or alternauvelv ^ (Gill 1996 

MA. a,tCrnat,ve, y 25 c ^ red carboxymyoglobin with CO included in the 



Hazard for workers: 



"^Sfe of a Packaging gas is the potential 

plant would certainly be such a risk ho w "e CO fc ft ^ PUfC C ° f ° r mixin « in the 
or in a 1% mixture together ^^M^nc^^- 'T™™ ^ C 29J ' ° V 
to the Norwegian meat industry. This 4v of^ D Xin C CO ! " ! . he f racti « of gas suppliers 
handling procedure by the heakh authorit e f ^s with 7 C ° gn,Sed t0 be • very safe 
handled carefully, because they are o^^^^^S^^ , ™ * ™* b < 
explosive gas mixtures, resulting in additional costTof /™ in ! V r ^ u, «»ons apply to 

Experience of the Norwegian meat industry: 

• many countries, like the US and EU CO is oresemTvn^f J? ** Sl ° bal meat industr y- In 
(Comfonh ,994; European Parliament ^ ^ 
food control authority has derogated from the EU direr,?! ? )- H6wever - the N °™*gian 
the Norwegian meat industry mieht use CO « . «f ^ tW ° ywrs P eriod - Accordingly 

up to 0.50/. unti , October 1 .°2<£o The hi^CO V oTcT ■ ° f ' « M ' m ^"ntra'ons 
provides a shelf life sufficient for ^p^^^^T"! the ° n * MAP 
NWay. The Norwegian meat industry S£ £ S'/ETcS 0- ^ PanS ° f 
of fresh retail meat products in the mid-eighties The market «i»2Vf m P" k ««™B 

high C0 2 /low CO mixture in Norway is currency e t'mated S meM packa S ed in the 

85%). The Norwegian food control aLthorit^has no ^ er M ! * 6 ° 0/ ' (S™nd beef as high as 
of sporadic cases of food borne diseases linked^ J^'V* °\ 3 ^ *«piency 

under The Norwegian Food Control Authority 19 4%) ^ SC ' emiflC Com ™ee. 



Support from the European meat industry: 



the Swedish m„, coop,.*,") „„d ,h, S "e ifhtea" ^^ A " " "* 0r -" ni " lio " <* 
•IP AGE 092 



applicalion to the EU Commission (letters enclosed). Also, the Danish Pis Producers and 

M "' """" - "» M «' "~ ^^ort the 

benefit for the consumer: 

The high COj/low CO mixture is the only MAP which provides a shelf life sufficient for 
d.splaymg and selhng fresh retail meat products in a large geographical area 1^". 

Food safety and traceability: 

whhS S fe° W C ° mixtUrC . Cn2 . b,M cen " aI '*^ packaging operations with quality control 
J«c^ 

m.xture and ,„ the h.gh 0, mixture (Nissen et al., 1999; Nissen et al., subrnined) 
Quality: 

proves a possibility of a wider selection of fresh Xc^^^^^ N ^? 
meat industry looses the possibility to use this mixture r^A «£L • ,1 ^oraegian 
have to be supplied by f^en meal X'h ts IZ^^^^™" *" "* 

(o^mo^ 

fresh meat once a weekend f r „h meat is 3227" " W " S "° P 

week in hypermarkets, supermarkets, discount stores service stor«- La ,v. 

qualhy premium brand fresh meat in her/his local ^^^t^^SV T^T 

variety of fresh meat products than otherwise possible. ^ W,U fmd 3 Wlder 

The consumers seem to prefer fresh meat products packaged in the hieh rn /i™ m • 

the h lg h O, mixture compared to other packaging methods (Solhl 1^96) C0 ™ 
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C °r m m * h < b < *««* <* - census 
CO mixture (Sorted ISM) Sr ° U " d b " f piCked in ,he h! S h «>X 

Prices: 



I-/.. as compared ,0 2 - % ££££ ^STo^ CO,/Iow CO motur?) „ less £ 
operators/supermarket chains in Z Th S5, IS °;™™'^«ording to interviews wilh 
Cooperative, personal commuSn) Nt "" r,imds snd S P"» <P« Hall.n, Norwegian Meat 



II.6. Exposure 



^srofts:^ 

is quite significant. Nevertheless CO frl A, • prod . u f ,lon ° f c ° from »«ur.l processes 
concerning hum a„hea,,, 5 i n ^S , 

Natural background levels of CO are 0.01 - 0.9 me/m 3 (0 01 - 0 8 nnnrt i u 
concentrations of CO are eenerallv < 20 m./J * .7 , Ppm) - In urban areas . 8-h mean 

reported (WHO. 1979). Amone tobacco exc " din S 60 mg/m> have bien 

source of CO exposure (WHO . 1987) ' m Sm ° k ' nS is by far ,he dominating 

According to WHO experts (WHO, 1 979- WHO 1 987^ t h» ™i 

relevance to human health, is via ^ of 5*P°^< which is of 

blood, CO forms a stron* coo^^on^^tS^T T°" fr ° m lun * S int ° the 
carboxyhaemoglobin (HbCO) The iffinh ofT a ,lT£ at r 0m i" haemo Slobin forming 

o^col^ 

(1971, beef which is e,poL ,o anamo p h ll^lV^ot^ 2""*? '° WMU « * 
salurat.on of the meat myoglobin. When the meat .3,^ ? ? S resuh in !b ° ul 30 °/» 

Data are very scarce concerning comparison of CO exposure from „; a 
treated meat. According to Sorheim et al (1997iwl r S« ,nd consumption of CO- 
cooking) yield a theoretical intake otr^m^^^S ? C °' treated meat < afier 

mg CO per hour at the acceptance level ^Z j^^TT^ inha,ation of 15 
including endogenous formation). Even ihfurt Ae estiZIf ^ (glving L5% ™> C0 > 
-hout doubt that intake of CO from mea^ Imp S 1 n^iWeW^ S "° W 
of CO from the gastrointestinal tract will be very much lo!ve /S ' Further ™ r *. Sorption 
absorpt.on via the lungs. * er (,f 11 ha PP er >s at all), compared with 
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II.7. Reaction and fate in food 



The main function of low level* nfm ;„ \* a . • . 

through strong binding of Cot 1™, 1 f * , ', ,b,e - ^ reiJ of the nvat 

1 964)T Although a sub«amS ncS^h, s hlf? .T"?" ° f carb °^°S'°>>i» (B-Badawi. 
MAS. i, is oft/n | imi „d bv di "to "ii ni^rlf? ? " " W,td b >' usi »* ™o« 

et al., 1 978). * " metm >' 0 S Iob ' n reduction, even in the presence of air (Lanier 



PART HI. TOXICOLOGICAL DATA 
III. 1 - 4. 



Health effects of carbon monoxide has been evaluated hv ti*n vvun 

WHO. 1987). The health effects are assoc^ ^79; 
to the aforementioned expert erouos th/™I» c of HbCO formation. According 

exposures leading to a HbCO 1 vel exceed^ 77 171 \ $ f h ° M U P"*«»«»-*on, CO 
are described at ~at^^ *> Averse health effects 

Jrcte^h 0 CXPC ? S ^ 1 98?) recomm ^ed a maximum HbCO level of 2 5 3«/ ;„ „ 
protect the population at large, included sensitive individuals In order to 2 T ° rdCr ,0 
recommended maximum levels of CO in ambient air wWch win mee ttlrT *' 
different times of exposure: * this re< J u »"en.ent for 



Maximum levels of 100 mg/m 3 for < 15 min 
Average levels < 60 mg/m r for 30 min 
Average levels < 30 mg/m 3 for 1 hour 
Average levels < 10 mg/m 3 for 8 hours 



The European Union has not evaluated CO for use as a nd-xA™ „ r 
1 990 fEurcpean Commission, 1991) se vera loth i« e f tf "l-**?/" meat H °^ver, in 
ni::ous oxide, hydrogen «d *,on)^ ^ «?WJ. nitrogen, 

frr use as packaging gases and propellants In this case it ^ a fw F °° d (SCF > 

ADls because of general knowledge of 5 eir ^safety in u ^7 "^""^ * ^opt 

compared with exposure from othe"r Purees FurtWm ' •^2f/ S1 J niated insi Snificant intakes 
of modiHed and co'ntrol.ed ^^^^^^^ ^ "** 
.mponance of HACCP for the avoidance rt^to&M&t^?^™* °" ^ 
Comm.ss.o, , 996). The SCP conceded that it does not see s^^^Z^ by 
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oh^°/ T- 0l \ C6 ° f ^ but that 8 P r "equi S ite is that the principles of HACCP ar* 
observed. A similar approach should also be feasible concerning CO used at venHow 
concentrations m mixture with C0 2 and N a ^ ,0W 



microbiological quality Thus Z i I Tvr J" !* P ° SUrC t0 meat ^""acceptable 



m.5. Review of results and conclusions 



As can be seen from the foregoing e\Dosure m rn 

with a MA containing < 0.5% COtwcvmaI^oK^m COasum P t ^ f meat P^ts treated 
contribute to any increase mThe^a S Tr ' ° f C °' and wil1 P robabIv n °< 

packaging gas with < C 5% rn n « , acmo S lobin ,eveI - From a topological point of view 

under The NWegianFooS 



PART TV. SUMMARY DOCUMENT 



Gas mixtures with low concentrations nfm 

combination of a long m^ZttSm^ TuT & T S ? C ° 2 pr0vide a 
packaged in e MA with high 0,cfn achieve C ° ,0Ur of meat - Mea < 
shelflife and the colour stfbiS"econsi^ 

eliminates the need for having 0, as a comnnn.n, «r.u x A i ? e C0 mjxt ure. Using CO 
methods. like high CO, wit! L JbToA^ ST t ^ ° ther a " d P acka S in « 
microbiological! hel ° SrtSS^ va ~^ packs may give I 
acceptable colour or appearance of Vhe ^m/ a ? \k 2 V C ° m ' XtUre ' but %vith a ,e » 
satisfactory tlteniMtiv^o^TcO^^u^ V ' PPM ? " prMent t0 be no ™y 
(Sorheim et al., 1999). " UMd ,n p2Ck2 ~ 2mS of "tail-ready red meats in Norway 

In an investigation, growth of£. coli 0157H7 at 10 e r in 0rn „^ u e 

in the high COa/tow CO mixture. The p olonge^ s el "1 ift^^? 5 ""^ t0t2lI> ' inhibhed 

in ground beef stored in the hi h CO /I w CO mix trX i™ h ° f L 
enierocolitica was totally inhibited in ground beef nicked in thTw Trl^ gT ™ h ° f X 
at 4--C and 10<C while it grew fairly v^^h^Tn & C ° j/1 ° W C0 mi5mire both 
However, the obse,ed S-h oft 

in chub packs at the abuse temperature of 10°C does emphasise th, li? ^ 0j/low r CO m, «^e and 
control during stcrage (Nissen et al., 1999; Nissen et TS^T^ ^temperature 

From a toxicological point of view, packaging gas with < 0 w rn 

tahh (Sarheim «,.,., 997a). The kLpeln S no J'co" '° 

S» for meat However, in 1990 (European Commission. 1991) s 15 M tr . ? P ^ ki,S ' n! 

d.cde. oxygen. nuro S e, ni.rous Kvorosen and * g on ^ ^ 
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Committee for Food fSCH r«r 

consumed unnecessary to ,don? Am. P k'. *"* f W'™- I" this case it was 

^S^cKSB^ W C ° ™< '« of fresh 

CO: /low CO mixture in Noma??, ; cu ~^,„ , '1"' ° f re,ail meal P'*"** in , thi Wrt 
The Norweaian food co„,™U U ?ho ^ h Ifl'JZ **? '"v" 60% (8r0U " d b « f » w£ 2w>0 
sporadic cases of food borne dis«s« 7 1 , 0U,brM,cs or a *tfw frequeiy of ' 

The Norwegian Food Co M JZ^'l^ ' C °™i««f ™der 

Conclusions: 



^^^S ^ - of CO, approximate, 

0157 and X e„,etoco/i,l^ colour S itf f , ° f P" h °iS«>ic bacteria UkU «/,' 
these concentrations, does no, fZm^^Z^ C0 ™* « bribed * 
the Nonve s ,.„ ro .a, industry has experienced w,M he CO ^-T"' Coi " i<f «™S the benefits 
«- ™xture sho„ M ba, a potentia, f or a wider £££ rri^^tS^ 
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1 Abstract 

2 Growth ol the pathogens Yersinia enterocolitka, Listeria monocytogenes, 

3 Escherichia co//0157:H7 and strains of Saimonelt ,as compared In ground beef 



4 
5 
6 



packed In modified atmospheres of 60 % CO/ 40 v. N , /OA % CO (high CO/ low 
CO mixture). 70 % O/30 % CO, (high O, mixture) and in chub packs. The ground 
bee, was inocu.ated with nTampicin-resistant or nalidixic acid/streptomycln-reslstant 

7 strains (final concentration 10Mo' bacteria/g) and stored a. 4 and 10 -C for up to 14 

8 days. At 4 -C the sheff life based on stabie colour and reduced background flora was 

9 P roto ^for ttl ehighCO/.owCOm«.urecomparedtothe h voo.her P ackaging 

1 0 methods, but a. 10 -C the shelf lite was < 8 days tor all the packaging methods. 

1 1 Growth of Y. enterocolitis was nearly totally inhibited both a. 4 and 10 -C in the high 

12 CO/ low CO mixture. wh„e the bacteria, numbers in the samples packed In the high 

13 O, mixture increased from about 5xl0'bacteria/g at day 0 to about 10' a. days at 

14 4-C and to 10" at 10-C. Growth in the chub packs was even higher. Usteria 

15 monocytogenes showed very little growth a. 4 -C in all treatments. At 10 -C there 

1 6 was slow growth from about Sx1 0' bac.eria/g to about 1 0'at day 5 in the high CO/ 

17 low CO mixture, while the numbers in the high 0, mixture and the chub packs were 

18 about 10 times higher. Growth of £ co//0157:H7 at 10 -C in the ground beef was 

1 9 nearly totally inhibited in both the high CO/ low CO mixture and the high 0, mixture. 

20 Growth in the chub packs was higher, reaching 10'bacteria/g on day S. The 

21 Salmonella strains (S. Typhimurium, S. Dublin. S. Enteritidis and S. enterica 

22 61 :k:1 ,5.(7)) in the ground meat stored at 1 0 'C for 5 and 7 days grew to a -.igher 

23 number in the high CO/ low CO mixture than in the high O, mixture. This study 

_ 24 shows that the prolonged she,, life a, 4 °C did no, increase growth o, Y. enterocolitica 
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£ 1 and L mononcytogenes in ground beef stored in the high 00 J low CO mixture 

2 mixture, but the observed growth of strains of salmonella at 1 0 e C in this mixture and 
in chub packs does emphasise the importance of temperature control during storage. 



3 
4 

5 Keywords: 



6 Ground beef, modified atmosphere packaging, high CO,, carbon 

7 monoxide, Yersinia enterocolitica, Listeria monocytogenes, Escherichia coli 

8 0157:H7. 
9 



c 
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1 1. Introduction 

2 Ground beef for retail sale is most often ready-packed in modified atmospheres 

3 (MA) or in chub packs. MA-packed ground beef has a longer microbiological shelf life 

4 and also maintains an attractive red colour. For the past decade the Norwegian meat 

5 industry has been using a gas mixture of 60-70 % CO,, 30-40 % N, , 0.3-0.5 % CO. 

6 (The CO comes ready mixed in the N, from the supplier.) The reason for adding CO 

7 to the gas mixture is that it will produce a long-lasting cherry-red colour of the meat 

8 (Scrheim et al., 1 999), but the low concentration of CO has little effect on the 

9 microflora of the meat (Clark et al., 1 976; Gee and Brown, 1 978; Luno et al., 1 998). 

1 0 The use of CO at such low concentrations does not present any toxic threat to the 

1 1 consumers (Sarheim et al., 1 997). The most commonly used gas mixture for retail- 

1 2 ready meat in other European countries is 70 % OJZQ % CO, (Gill, 1 996) The high 

1 3 oxygen concentration is needed to keep the red colour of the meat (Lambert et al., 

14 1991). It is therefore only possible to obtain half the CO, concentration used in the 

15 .high CO J low CO mixture. The microbiological shelf life of the high O, mixture will be 

1 6 longer than in air, but less than in the high COJ low CO gas mixture (Sorheim et al., 

17 1999). 

1 8 The inclusion of CO is controversial because the stable cherry-red colour can last 

1 9 beyond the microbiological shelf life of the meat and thus mask spoilage (Kropf. 

20 1 980). The extended shelf life obtained by MAP m?y under some conditions imply 

21 increased risk of growth of pathogens (Silliker and Wolfe, 1980; Hintlian and 

22 Hotchkiss, 1986; Farber, 1991; Lamberts et al., 1991). This issue has also been 

23 discussed by the European Commission (1 997). 

24 However, even if meat packed in high CO J low CO mixture acquires a stable 

25 colour, the shelf life based on odour is significantly longer in the high CO/ low CO 



s 

6 



^ . 1 mixture only at 4 -c (Sorheim e. al.. 1 999). At this temperature Yersinia enterocolitis 

2 and Listeria monocytogenes are considered to be the most serious pathogens In 

3 meat. At abuse temperatures (>8 -C) Escherichia co//0157:H7 and Salmonella spp. 
• 4 also may grow and increase the health risk to the consumers. In the present study 

we wanted to compare growth ol these pathogens in ground beef packed in a 
commercial Norwegian 60 % CO/40 % N,J0A % CO (high CO,/low CO mixture) with 

7 growth in a high O, (70 % OJ3Q % CO,) gas mixture and In ground beef in chub 

8 packs during storage at 4 and 10 »C in order to evaluate the microbiological safety of 

9 the product. 
10 

11 2. Materials and methods 

12 2.1. Preparation and packaging of the ground beef 

13 The beef carcasses were de-boned, and trimmings with 14 % fat were ground 

1 4 through a 4 mm plate. The batch of ground beef was divided into 500 g portions 

1 5 which were packaged in 0.4 % CO/ 60 % CCy 40 % N, (high CO/ low CO mixture), 

16 70 % 0/ 30 % CO, (high 0,) or packed in clipped chub packs. The beef was packed 

17 at a commercial meat plant within 1 hour of grinding as described by Scrheim et al. 

18 (1999). 

19 

20 2.2. Bacterial cultures and grov/th conditions 

21 Strains of the following pathogens were inoculated in the ground beef: Yersinia 

22 enterocolitica (mixture of 3 strains), Listeria monocytogenes (mixt,re of 3 strains 

23 isolated from cooked sausage, Blom et al., 1997, Nissen and Hoick, 1999), 

24 Escherichia coff 0167:H7, NCTC 1 200 (National Collection of Type Cultures, 
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. 1 Colindale, London), non-loxic strain (resistant to 1 00 ug/ml nalidixic acid and 1 000 

2 ug/ml streptomycin) and Salmonella enterica subspecies diarizonae serovar 

3 61*1,5,(7) (S. enterica 61:k:1.5,(7)) t mixture of 3 strains (National Institute of Public 

4 Health, Oslo). The listeria and yersinia strains were made resistant to rifampicin by 

5 spreading 0.1 ml of overnight cultures onto agar plates of TSB medium (Oxoid, CM 

6 129) containing 50 ug/ml rifampicin (Sigma, St.Louis, MO, USA). The growth rates of 

7 the resistant strains were practically equal to those of the parent strains when tested 

8 in TSB medium in a Bioscreen instrument (Ubsystem Co., Helsinki, Finland) at the 

9 same temperature, pH and a, (NaCI) concentrations. 

10 In a second experiment four rifampicin-resistant salmonella strains, S. 

1 1 Typhimurium, S. Dublin, S. Enteritidis and & enterica 61:k:1,5,(7) were used to 

12 inoculate the MAP- packed ground beef. The growth rates (measured as above) of 

13 the resistant strains of S. Enteritidis and S. enterica 61:k:1,5,(7) were essentially the 

1 4 same as the parent strains while the growth rates of S. Dublin and S. Typhimurium 

15 were slightly lower. 
16 

17 2.3. Inoculation and storage 

18 After packaging the ground beef was inoculated with stationary cultures (the 

1 9 bacteria were cultivated overnight at 30»C and kept in the refrigerator for 1 day 

20 before use) of the different pathogenic bacteria. The stock cultures were diluted in 

21 peptone water (PW) (Bacto peptone, Difco, 1 g*; NaCI, Merck, 8.5 gfl) and the strains 

22 belonging to the same species or serovars were mixed. Fifty u , 0 f each pathogen 

23 were inoculated with a syringe through a gas probe self-sealing tape (Toray 

24 Engineering Co. Ltd, England) into one of the corners of the MA packages. The 

25 packages thus had one pathogen inoculated in each corner. In the chub packs the 



. 1 pathogens were .nocked ., leas. 3 cm apart. Packages inched onfy with Y. 

2 entered and L. monocytogenes only were stored a. 4-C and an a,ysed after 0 

3 5, 8 and n days white packages inoculated with all 4 pathogens were stored a. ' 

4 10«C. -.alysedatter0.2,5and8days. 

5 In the -econd experiment four serovars of were inoculated in one 

6 comer each of the package of ground beef and which was stored at 1 0 -C and 

7 analysed after 0, 2. 5 and 7 days. Non,nocu,a,ed packages used as controis were 

8 also stored at 10 °C. 
9 

10 2.4. Microbial analyses 

1 1 Samples of 25 g ground beef containing the inoculated pathogens were 

12 transferred to a stomacher bag and mixed with ,50 mi peptone water (8.5 g Nad 

13 1 .0 b peptone/1000 ml water). One hundred ul of a ten-fold dilution sedes were ' 

14 plated on blood agar containing 50 ug/m, rifampin for L monocytogenes and Y. 

15 entered or ,00 ug/m, nalidixic acid and ,000 pg/ ml streptomycin sulphate for B 

16 «,/0, 5 r:H7. From the undiluted mixture an alicuo, of, ml was also plated ou, For 

1 7 enumeration o, Sa ,„ spp . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

18 (BGA; Oxoid. Basingstoke. Hampshire. England, was used. The coionies were 

19 conlirmed on Triple Sugar Iron Agar (TSI; Difco, Detroit. Ml,) and Urea agar (Urea 

20 Agar Base. Oxoid CM53 and Urea Solution. Oxoid SR20) (oll0 wed by aggiutinatlon 

21 by monovalent antisera (provided by the National Institute ot Public HeaKh) In the 

22 second experiment, samples for detection o, the four salmonella strains were pta.ed 

23 on blood agar containing 50 ug/m, rifampin sampies from non-inoculated packages 

24 were treated the same Way and p,a,ed on MRS plates (CM359. Oxoid ). P H 5 7 for 

25 determination o, ,ac,ic acid bacteria and PCA (Difco. Detroit, M,. USA) p,a,es for fota, 
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J . 1 counts of bacteria. The plates were Incubated at 30°C for up to 2 days, 

2 aerobically. On each sampling date the packs with MA were analysed for O a and CO. 

3 and the pH for all samples was measured in the stomacher solution. Samples from 

4 two replicate packages were used for all analyses, except after 7 days storage in 

5 experiment 2 where three replicate packages were analysed. 
6 

7 2.5. Statistical analyses 

8 Microbial data were subjected to analysis of variance (ANOVA) and Tuke/s 

9 pain.se comparisons. It was deemed appropriate to perform ANOVA on these data 

10 after a fog. transformation, thereby obtaining a distribution more akin to the normal 

1 1 distribution on which ANOVA Is based. 
12 

13 3. Results 

14 As expected the shetf lite of me ground beef stored a, 4 »C was prolonged In the 

1 5 high COJ tow CO mixture compared with the other packaging methods. This was due 

1 6 to the stable colour and reduced background flora resulting in little off-odour. 

17 Thus the ground beef packed in the high CO/ low CO mixture still had an acceptable 

1 8 smell after 14 days of storage a, 4 «C. while the beef packed in high O, mixture and 

1 9 in the chub packs had some off-odours. The difference In shelf life was less at 1 0 -C. 

20 After 5 days storage the ground beef packed in the high COJ low CO mixture had an 

21 acceptabie smell (except the packages inoculated with salmonella, while beef packed 

22 in the high O, mixture and the chub packs had a slight off-odour. 

23 After 8 days storage there was a strong off-odour for all treatments, but the ground 

24 beef in the high COJ low CO mixture still looked bright red, in.accordance with 

25 Scrheim el al. (, 999). The 0, content in the high COJ low CO mixture was virtual* 
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. 1 rero .hroughou. storage a. both temperalures. A, 10 -c the Oj con.en. In ft, high o, 

2 gas mix.ure decreased from 70 to abou, 35 % after 8 days storage, probably due to 

3 aerobic bacterial metaboiism. The chub packs had an 0,-permeable casing which 

4 probably was .he cause of the high bacterial growth in these packs at both 

5 temperatures. 

6 Growth of Y. emorcccmcs was totally inhibited both at 4 and to -C in the high 

7 COJ low CO mixture (Rg. and b ), while the number in the samples packed in the 

8 high O, mixture increased from abou. 5x. O'cfu/g a. day 0 to about 10 ' cWg at day S 

9 a. 4 «C and .o 10' cfu/g a. 10-C. Growth in .he chub packs a. 4 'C was even higher 

1 0 than ,n the other treatments. Growth in chub packs was also higher than in high O, a, 

11 1 0 -C 0=0.007). L monocytogens (Fig. 2a) showed very little growth at 4 'C in all ' 

12 treatments. A. ,0 -C (Fig. ») .here was slow growth („om abou. 6x10' bacterid to 

13 abou. 10'a, day 5) in ,he high COJ low CO mixture. This was more than 10-fold 

14 higher cfu/g a. day 5 than in .he high 0, mix.ure (p= 0.040) and the chub packs 

15 (p-0.035). Ground beef Inoculated with £ co//0157:H7 and strains of salmonella 

16 was stored at ,0'C. Growth of £ cof 0167*7 Was slow both in the high CO/ iow 

17 CO mixture and the high O, mixture (Fig. 3) and the numbers were less than ,0' 

1 8 eft* a, day 5. Growth in the chub packs was greater than in the high CO/ tow CO- 

19 mixture (P-0.011) and in the high C, mixture (P =0.01 9 ). reaching 10 « cfu/g. Growth of 

20 lactic acid bactena in the non-inocula.ed packages was somewhat inhibited in the 

21 high CO/ low CO mixture, especially a. 4 -c (Rg. 4). A. start of ft, experiment the 

22 PH in the ground beef was about 5.8 in all packages. After 5 days storage the P H 

23 was abou. 5.7 in the high CO/ low CO mix.ure, 5.5 in .he high O, mixture and 5.3 in 

24 the chub packs. 
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1 Due to grown, of otherbacteria on .he selective plates, onty approximate numbers 

2 ol S. enterics 61:k:1,5,(7) were obtained, but growth of about 1.5 log units was 

3 observed both in the CO mixture and the chub packs (results not shown). This 

4 increase was not seen in the high O, mixture. To verify these resuits and check 
whether they were valid for other serovars more virulent to humans, such as S. 
Typhimurium, S. Dublin and S. Enteriiidis. a second experiment was performed. The 

7 results (Fig. 5 a, b. c and d) show that after 2 days of storage at 1 0 -C there was 

8 essentially no growth of the salmonella strains in ground beef packed in the hi e - 

9 COJ low CO mixture and in me high 0, mixture, while the numbers of salmonella in 

10 the chub packs were about 10 fold higher. After 5 days there was a slight off-odour in ' 

1 1 all the packages except for one package with high CO,/ low CO mixture which 

12 smelled strongly of H,S. In this package the numbers of all the salmonella strains 

13 were higher than in the replicate package and were of U,e same magnitude as the 

14 numbers in the chub packs. In the 0, mixture there was no growth of S. Dublin and 

15 . £ En.eri.idis and only a low grow* of S. enteric* 61*1,5,(7) and S. Typhimurium. 

16 The growth ol the salmonella strains was still greatly inhibited In the high 0, mixture, 

17 white growth in the high CO, low CO mixture was just as high or even higher than In 

18 the chub packs. 

19 In the non-inocula.ed packages the lactic acid bacteria rapidly constituted most of 

20 the background flora (no. shown). After 5 days storage the numbers were higher in 

21 .he chub-packed samples, but after 8 days there were no obvious differences 

22 (Fig. 6). The pH in the non-inoculated ground beef followed the same pattern as in 

23 experiment 1. 
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1 4. Discussion and Conclusions 

2 Ground beef is a high-risk product because pathogens may be mixed into the 

3 ground product which may not be sufficiently heated before consumption. To inhibit 

4 growth of spoilage bacteria and increase shelf life, MAP is often used by retailers. 
The question «Do modified atmospheres enhance risk to the consumers health, but 
delay'signs of spoilage- raised by Hintlian and Hotchkiss (1986) Is therefore relevant. 

7 When evaluating the safety of ground beef in the high CO/ low CO mixture 

8 compared to other commercially available packaging methods, we have focused on 

9 bacteria that show good growth below 10 -C and are most relevant for meat 

10 products. 

1 1 The ability of Y. enterocolitis to multiply at low temperature is of considerable 

1 2 concern to food producers, particularly in countries like Australia, Canada, Denmark, 

13 Germany, New Zealand, Norway and Sweden where Y. enterocolitica has surpassed 

14 Shigella and now rivals Salmonella and Campylobacter a, a cause of acute bacterial 

15 • gBstroenteritisrNesbakken,l999).lnourstudy,growthof Yersinia enterocolitis 

1 6 totally inhibited in ground beef packed in the high CO/ low CO mixture even at 1 0 «C 

1 7 while it grew fairly well both in the high O a mixture and in the chub packs. Manui- 

1 8 Tawiah et al. (1 993) found that pork shops packed in different MA with 20 or 40 % 

1 9 CO, with or without O, allowed growth of Yersinia enterocolitica, but here the CO, 

20 concentration was lower than in the high CO/ low CO mixture (60 %) used in our 

21 study. 

22 Listeria monocytogenes is also a pathogen that grows well at low temperatures, 

23 but in our study there was no growth of this bacterium in the ground beef in any of 

24 the packages at 4 and only slow growth at 1 0 «C. This agrees with results of 
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. 1 Farber and Daley (1994) who found no growth of L. monocytogenes in different meal 

2 products when stored at 4 °C. 

3 At ,he abusive storage temperature of ,0 -C. £ co//0157 ; H7 .„ the chub packs 

4 grew about as fast as the background flora. However. growth was nearty totally 

5 inhibited In the high CO/ low CO mixture and in the high O.mixture. This Is In 

6 accordance with the predictive model of Su.her.and e. a,. (,997). Their study showed 

7 that £ cc/,01 5 7:H7 ,s relativeiy tolerant of CO,, but growth could be inhibited at 

8 10 °C at high CO, concentrations and pH < 6.0. 

9 In our study, growth of Satmonella spp . was not , nnibited ,„ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

10 high CO/ low CO mixture and stored at 10 °C, contrary to what is found In many 

1 1 other studies (e.g. D'Aoust, 1991). Although salmonella may grow weil and out- 

12 compete the background flora on fresh meat stored a. 1 0 <C (Alford and Palumbo. 

13 ^69 ; MackeyandKerridge,,988).mostre P or te c,aim«ha,g,owthwil.beinh,bi.ed.n 

14 MAP a. this temperature (Siliker and Wolfe, 1980; D'Aoust, 1991; Gill and DeLacy. 

15 1991). Nychas and Tasson (1996) found that high CO, atmospheres were more ' 

16 inhibitory for growth of S. Enteri.idis on fresh poultry a. 10 -C than were high O, 

1 7 atmospheres, the opposite of what we found for ground beef. Inhibition of bacterial 
8 growth may, however, be influenced by pH, texture and the composition of the 

1 9 product, and Gi.i and DeLacy ,1991) did find growth of S. Typhimurium in high-pH 

20 beef packed in CO, and stored a, ,0 -C. Oxidative stress reactions in saimoneila 

21 have recently been reported (Stephen et a.., 1999). This may explain the inhibition of 

22 growth (longer lag phase) in the high O.mixture in our study. 

23 The present study shows that the prolonged shelf life (due to stable colour and 

24 reduced background flora) a. 4 -C did not increase the risk of growth of Y. 

25 en,ercccmca and L monocytogenes in ground beef stored in the high CO/ low CO 



1 



1 gas mixture. This is probably due to the high CO, concentration that is inhibitory to 

2 most microorganisms (Dixon and Kell, 1 989). Even at the abusive temperature of 

3 1 0 °C, the numbers of pathogens at the end of the shelf life (5 days) were less or the 

4 same as were found in the chub packs. The observed growth of salmonella in the CO 

5 mixture and chub packs does however emphasise the importance of temperature 

6 control during storage. There is a wide range of temperature criteria for chilled foods 

7 at retail in European countries. The values range from -1 *C to 1 0 °C, with most 

8 temperatures being between 4 and 8 *C (European Commission, 1 996). These 

9 aspects should also be considered together with the conclusions of the EU report 

1 0 (European Commission, 1 997) which state that MAP has proven to enhance the 

1 1 product quality by inhibiting the spoilage bacteria. MAP may also constitute a hurdle 

1 2 to the growth of some pathogens, and the safety of MAP products are mostly 

13 threatened by temperature abuse. 
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r> 1 Fig. 1. Growth of Yersinia enterocolitica inoculated in ground beef packed in high 

2 CO/ low CO mixture (0.4 % CO/ 60 % CO/ 40 % N 2 ), high 0, (70 % 0/ 30 % CO,) 

3 or in chub packs. The ground beef was stored at a, 4 °C or b, 1 0 °C. 
4 

5 Fig. 2. Growth of Listeria monocytogenes inoculated in ground beef packed in high 

6 CO/ low CO mixture (0.4 % CO/ 60 % CO/ 40 % NJ, high 0, (70 % 0/ 30 % CO,) 

7 or in chub packs. The ground beef was stored at a, 4 °C or b, 10 «C. 
8 

9 Fig. 3. Growth of Escherichia co//0157: H7 inoculated in ground beef packed in high 

10 CO/lowCOmixture(0.4%CO/60%CO/40%N a ),highO I (70%O/30%CO J ) 

11 or in chub packs, stored at 1 0 °C. 

12 



13 Fig. 4. Growth of lactic acid bacteria (cfu/g on MRS, pH 5.7) in non-inoculated ground 

1 4 beef packed in high CO/ low CO mixture (0.4 % CO/ 60 % CO J 40 % N a ), high O, 

1 5 (70 % 0/ 30 % C0 2 ) or in chub packs. The ground beef was stored at a, 4»C or 1 0 

16 °C. 

17 

1 8 Fig. 5. Growth of strains of Salmonellae inoculated in ground beef packed in high 

19 CO,/ low CO mixture (0.4 % CO/ 60 % CO/ 40 % Nj ), high 0 2 (70 % 0/ 30 % CO,) 

20 or in chub packs, stored 1 0 <C. a. S.Typhimurlum b. S. Dublin c. S. Ententidis d. S. 

21 enterica 61 :k: 1,5,(7). 
22 

23 Fig. 6. Growth of lactic acid bacteria (cfu/g on MRS, pH 5.7) in non-inoculated ground 

24 beef packed in high CO/low CO mixture (0.4 % CO/ 60 % CO/ 40 % N,), high O, 
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^ 1 (70 % Oj/ 30 % CO,) or in chub packs. The ground beef was stored at a, 4 °c 
2 10 °C. 

3 
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Chapter 4: Preservation 

-misinterpreted in thr -~,r*~r„ 
„J?I4 day. If irr ■Afc^S' *" ls or in °f "»« <h.r«ta, SU ch « 



& Packaging or cRouivn prrr »v. . », 

Norway. Norw egian Meat Research Centrl p n *\ l?f!? 6Dep > 0033 0sl ° 

gshelf life and aJmaL^ r^S^T', 1 * 01 ?^ f -"obio^ical 
k ?Nonvegia„ meat industry has been S /// ^ PMt dc « de *e 

&C0 2 and 3(M0K N-> (the en " * V" n " XtUre of °-3"0.5% CO, 60-70% 

CO to th g£ 2to ?S J^"*? " *• ^ «■ 
fccplourof«herneat(S 0 rhTirnTal 999 •k^'" ' ,0n «- ,astIn « ^erry.red 

fefretail-ready meat in othe Eu olln ^ • ™ $t C ° mnK,n * used »IxS for 
g^e high o'ygen ^SSKS^J? °/T (G '" »*& 
; > : ^^ therefore only possible to obuin ha f tn e Col L '° ,0Ur ° f the meat * » 
if^fe?*"* TTk microbiological , elf *m h t oZT™ " *« C0 «« 
:i^S?, 0,6 C0 m '"^re (S 0 rheim et al 999) bUt '" S than in 




y&^&J*' m ? I " sl0n of C0 is controversial because the <t>ble ch.™ a , 
V^Slgc- be - v °nd the microbiological shelf life of „ ' 7? C v hcny ~ red co,our can lut 
^80). However, the consumer is able to e J ? ^ maSk 5 P oih ** (Kropf 
■ jggfe of the meat by off-odours anTth shitf H f rbL e Ton ir''^^ 0 - 108 ^' 

; :fn the CO mixture only a, 4 «C. C ^mS" 1 * 1 ^ 
-feffiz >mply an increased risk of grovs^h of p Ihol In t I """"^ 
compare growth of the nihoJ^ K^ -^*™'^™"^* 

0137*7, Listeria 

Packed in a commercial NWe E i an 0 4* JtS?^ in *™nd beef 



P*ked in a commercial NWegian 0 4% C<^ rnt^S " m ^ beef 
growth in a high o 2 (70% 0 2 /3 W COj) g a * ££e 3" IT* 
packs during storage at 4 and 10°C. m ground beef »> chub 

J J^::- ^ 0mr "ercial packages of ground beef (500 svr^ mor 
V pathogens Escherichia coli 0157 H7 Z ° ^ in ° CU ' atcd wit h 

3/ - H7> L ™»°c>'ogenes. Y. entercolitca and S 




Char' ,. Preservation 



diartzona, and the ground beef stored at 4«C with r 
cnterocolitica. The inocula of L Z JL, , monocytogenes and Y. 

cocktail, of 3 stations-phase rift 7^ T" "* * ™*"*ol«ea were 
0157*7 was one nontoxic n, ,,Wesistant strai «", the inoculum of £ co// 
was . ££5 J 3 I^T^ reS '' 5tant StraJn end «* of? 
(Plated on selective Tr "* &Mibi ° ti < 
•noculatedpathogens i*. .S^tSt^S^ ^ ^ b " f ^ 

^^S^^^iP^ «- ^ CO mixture had an 
h*d a slight off-odour. AfSj^SS^J^ 02 m ' XtU ' e and the 'hub packs 
treatments. At 4«C the smell I^SJS^m" ^ t^ 0 " 8 ° ff ' odou ' all the 
mixture, but the high Ch mixn^re L th? I ! , ^ ° f St0ra « e in CO 
IT* 'l^^^Tfr^^E™" odours. The 
mixture containing CO. Thus erowth J! v esthithi * be « P«ked in the gas 
inhibited both at 4 and 1 O'C wh^umb^/T^ 0 ^ ^ 
0 2 mixture increased from about 5x1 0 2 b? f - S8mp,eS packed ln *• high 
5 « 4"Cand to 10* at lO'C Thl V . k " ? PWg 81 da * 0 * about 1 0< at day 
r o^ w ^ZSZ^f*** «™ even highe'r^ 
there was slow growth (from about 5x1 03 LI • / f L the trei J m ™*- At 10'C 
CO mixture while the nu^T^Z^^' * ab ° Ut 104 at 5 > the 
•bout 10 times higher. On^^^S-S^nS - ^ p3Cks Wcre 
»n the CO-mixrure and the high ofmixrlr. r , ,0 L C $,0rage s,ow both 

^""^ ma y be mixed into the 

shows that the reduced background ^flora of b ee ? ^J"^ ™« P™ent study 
result in increased growth of t hVpXew * C ° mixtUre did "« 
concentration of COj in this mixlS S IS? ^Pf ^ due to the high 
bacteria. The 0 2 content in teto^Jg!?! r ' ^ C ^ B ««*^ 
at both temperatures. At WC the tol^^ZTFn" 0 St0ra * e 
from 70% to about 35% afte 1 £1" '"^^ °2 ™ture decreased 
metabolism. The chub packs had air- oerLfw • t0 " robic bact «™l 
"use of the high bacterial po^^ZT ^ Pr ° bab * " as 

The conclusion of the present study is that for ih. , a- • 
grow* of the pathogens Y. entrocoMcoL it StUdied ' the 'i* of 

S. diornonae in ground beef stor CO Z ™ L Coli °M™ and 
» «•» ro-nd beef stored in high 0 2 : - » «« *an 
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English summary C^X^3 

dS? ISSs° BA ™ ° F BEEF P0RK PACKAGED 

No S * SOlhCim ' MATF ° RSK ' Nonve S !an Food Research Institute, Oslovn. 1, 1430 As, 

TaTcoJIov "rnfjl^ I? f ° rk Ch ° PS WCre P 2cka S ed in modifi ' d atmospheres of 
O.4/0 CO/60^ CO 2 /40%N 2 (high C0 2 /low CO mixture) and 70% O 2 /30% CO, (high 0, 

^umi'cCTnf oTk ^ '"T d ,0 Chub ^ ^ef loin sS w re 

l^h «i l S ' " . P ° rk Ch0ps Were P" k2 S ed fn an «mosphere of 60% C0 2 / 40% N, 
* th each pack containing an 0 2 absorber. The purchase probability data were collected by 
in erviewing 126 consumers usually purchasing meat and meat products. The con umers 
visu ally compared ,hj . samples within each type of meat. The consumers pre^X"d 
beef packaged ,n the h.gh C0 2 /low CO mixture or the high 0 2 mixture compared to ground 
beef packaged in clipped chub packs. Purchase probability increased when pork cho£ were 
packaged m the high C0 2 /low CO mixture. Pork chops in packs containing an 0 2 absorber 
were rated lowest ,„ purchase probabilities. The purchase probability for beef loin staks was 
similar when packaged in the high C02/low CO mixture or the high 02 mixture and these 
products were preferred compared to beef loin steaks packaged in vacuum 
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I Summary/Abstract: " , 

meat. por k chops and , 0 p ,oin o, bee, 

!w.f a,ed lheir P^chasing tendency on a v^fr °'- Cen,ral loca "' on '«<• The consumers 
definite* buy." Mo^S^^^I^»e.N| "om -VW definitely no buy" o 
Afferent products, and provided their age™d g^ d er y ' n9 " eqUenc >' for ,ne 

- SSSy^S^^^ - « * -men and 33 » me. The a 3 e distribution 

I Purchasing Frequency: 

MSMLT. 9f0Und "»« <° three 

teX7c^~ by 29 .< % 0(lhe P 3 rticipant$ wh „ e 38 

than once a month. ^ 29 A <* lhe Plants bought pork chops less frequentt 

I Top loin was purchased less freoi,on«„»,— •' I 

pncS'^^^^ 

I Purchasing Tendency I 

2 SSSfiSS-riT — ~» -e tor 
sausage had the lowest score for purcnas^tendency 9 ' 9r ° Und meal P acka Sed as 

ExcerCiS Of thp rePinH/r^*...l*_ .u_"n — -I ^ 



p — - — - — w i jjuicn 
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1. Premise 
2. Implementation 

2. 1 Materials and Survey Conditions 

The survey was taken at Dro bak City [shopping center] on June 12. 19S6 (Tuesday) from 10 am 

(Tab^ » ~n» with various principies 

delivered to MATFORSK on June 8 o^6 1 ^i 0 ' P 1° duCtS - The P roducts were 
Products from the same group "wre pl«L Si ^wi ♦"U^ ^ ^ 
of approximately 2000 lux (equiv^ tert o thl to?t il / ^ * Under ' i9htln9 with a strength 
store). The products were ~ w^^ Cou ^ a 



Tao/e 1 Pactop^ me//ioc/5 for meat product, tested in consumer survey 




x = packaging method used 



2.2 Method 

answering the questions. consumers spent between 5 and 10 minutes 
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Dear Consumerl 
What to do: 

1. Please take a look at the samples of top loin 



□ 

□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Sample marked 288 
Will definitely buy 
May buy 

May/may not buy 

May not buy 

Will definitely not buy 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Sample marked 7G3 

Will definitely buy 
May buy 

May/may not buy 
May not buy 
Will definitely not buy 

Sample marked 911 

Will definitely buy 
May buy 

May/may not buy 
May not buy 
Will definitely not buy 

'"oinll'Z?" ' "" b «™ '»••« * » 9-««r and how „«.„ y0U buy ,.p 

My age (check one): 
18-25 years old 
26-35 years old 
36-45 years old 
46-55"yea*rs old 
56-65 years old 
over 65 years old 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Gender (check one): 
Female 



Male 



I buy top loin of beef (refrigerated): 

Less than once a month 

Once a month 

Two to three times a month 

Once a week 

More than once a week. 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



-E-. — : THANK YOU FOR YOUP ASSISTANCE" 

figure 1. Questionnaire for consumer survev of me. 3/ nmri,,** rr 

for pork chops and ground meat. products. Cuue,pond,ng forms were used 
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2.3 Consumer Population 

M h " ^e three different meat 

fewer participants ove 56%™ o7!oe thin in Z^™ 9 the partici P ants - ™* there were 
distribution among men and women Tas the same. ^ ^ ^ The 306 



Table 2. Age and gender distribution among consumers participating in the survey. 




3. Results 
3. 1 Purchasing Frequency for Meat Products 

top loin was rare, 

frequencies in the various age and gender groups ™ e S ' m " ar P urcha ^9 

Table 3. Purchasing Frequency for Three Different Meat Products 



o,,„u^;~~ c . 1— Meat Product ' ' 1 


■ wm-noaiiiy riequency 
Less than once a month 
Once a month 


Ground Meat (N=1 25) 

m 

206 ~~j 


Pork Chops (N=126) 


Top Loin (N=124) 


204 j 

301 


58.1 

ToF 


Two to three times a month 

Once a week 

More than once a week 


47J 

15Tl ~ 
~5~6 


1 29.4 
02 

00 ~ 


I 19.4 
~ 02 " 
08 



3.2 Purchasing Tendency for Meat Products 

A deta.led overview of the purchasing tendency is provided in Attachment 1. 
All differences described in the following were significant to a degree of 95 %. 
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Ground Meat 



Ground meat packaged as sausage was least appreciated by the consumers (see Fiaure 2) 
Ground meat packaged in CO gas and ground meat packaged in 0 2 gas received the same 
average score for purchasing tendency. This result occurred regardless 

Comments from the consumers- 

The wrapping film used to pack meat as sausage hides the contents. 



[Above bar chart] Purchasing Tendency for Ground Meat 



[Beside bar chart] Average score (N=126) [Bar chart] 



[Below bar chart] As Sausage CO gas 0 

Packaging Method 2 



wT 2 " P " rch t asin 9 tendenc y for meat products. UWill definitely not buy and S=Will definite 
buy the product as presented in the survey. oetmitely 
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Pork Chops 

with oxygen absorber reS^d^Z^^i^ 81 P ° rk Chops P acks 9 ed 

regardless of consumer age and Render? 9 6 (Me ^ 3,< ThiS resu,t occurred 

Comments from consumers* 

The pork chops packaged with absorber look gray/brown - are they old? expired? 
Sample packaged with CO and 0 2 : nitrite added? 



(Above bar chart] p llrfh , c . T , 

Purchasing Tendency for Ground Meat 

[Beside bar chartj Average score (N=126) [Bar chart] 



[Below bar chart] 0 2 absorber CO gas 0 

Packaging Method * 



Commission - 
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Top Loin 



Comments from consumers- 

Sample packaged in CO and 0 2 : nitrite added? 

Sample packaged in CO: "artificial" sides. 

Vacuum packaged sample: looks as if it has been squeezed. 



[Above bar chart] Purchasing Tendency for Top Loin 



[Beside bar chart] Average score (N=125) [Bar chart] 



[Below bar chart] Vacuum cOgas 0 

Packaging Method 2 



Figure 4. Purchasing tendency for meat products 1=Wilt Minitoh, „„♦ *. „ . 

buy the product as presented in the survey ^ not tuy and 5=Wi " defin ^ly 
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4. Conclusion 

receded .he lowest score hZTcH^Tnl^y ^ ^ ™* paCka 9 ed as ""»9* 

^^ PS ^T^%I^I^ CO gas received the highest score for purchasing 
chops packaged with ,0,a ' ^ 

Top Loin: Top loin packaged in CO na* an n ;« n 

score for purchasing tendency and facuum oaSaoVd^T^ Spproximate 'y the same average 
purchasing tendency. m P acka 9 ed top loin received the lowest score for 

Comments 

StKS" atXru^ tiVe SamP ' in9 ° f C ~ - terms of the 
model for a purcha.in fl The up of the survey represents a 

interpreting the results 6 c,rcumsta nces must be taken into account when 
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Overview of Results from Consumer Study of Meat P>- 



ATTACHMENT 1 



ts 



^ Average 
Ground Meat (N=126) 

As sausage 2.5 

CO gas 3 7 

Oj 3.7 

Pork Chops (N=126) 

0 2 absorber -|,g 

CO gas 4.6 

°2 3.6 

Top Loin (N=125) 

Vacuum 2.9 

CO gas 4.2 

O2 4.0 



Standard Deviation 

1.5 
1.4 
1.4 



1.3 
0.7 
1.4 



1.6 
1.1 
1.1 



Median 

2 
4 
4 



1 
5 
4 



3 

4.5 
4 
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Summary/Abstract: 

Tests were carried out to find the tolerance limits for residual n w , 

packaged in CO gas mixture with simulated eak vLinf c ™ 2 ? d,scolorat,on of meat 

the packages of ground meat, top toE and ork ^StH^T^ ° f air Were added to 

was clearly discolored, while top loin an \%™?h^S%£ 9 f 5 C °7 ainlnfl more ,han 1 % °> 
more than 2 and 5% 0 2 shcmLr^ ^^^^^ in S« containing 

can serve as an indicator -^l*^^ 
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Meat Discoloration as an Indicator of Leakage in Packages with CO Gas Mixtures 
Purpose 

The purpose of the survey was to find the tolerance limits for residual O, with regard to 
d.scolorat.on of ground meat, top loin and pork chops packaged in a CO gas mixture 

Implementation of the Study 

no r T P Jh S 0 ^/° und meat with 1% N aCI (20 pieces), tenderized top loin of beef (18 pieces) and 
pork chops (M Pieces) were gas packed on a llapak Delta 2000 machine (llapak sSand^ 

tn thl J 6 S 1 m P' eS Were Stored out of at 4 ° c - After days of storage air was added 
to the packages to increase the 0 2 content, i.e. a simulated leak. This was done by sucWng 52 

lc 9a wJ n J h , e ^ Cka9e a 2 d rep,acins il wi,h air ^ means of * syringe and a septa 0-2 0% n, 
tot! 0 9 H° Und me ?, t> °- 3 2% ° 2 Was added t0 «he top toh, and oTsA Q 2 tS 
r-n«.. A i £ C ^° PS ' ' n a " CSSeS with a spectrum of °* concentration in their respeetto 
ranges. After the replacement of gases, the concentrations of 02 and CO, were ^ measured bv 
means o two Toray instruments, type LC 700F and PG-100 (Toray Eng.. ^^n^iSi 

por^hopT 6 6 UnWraPPl " 9 W3S 2 d3yS f ° r 9r ° Und ™* and 5 da * s farbcMS'^g 

Upon unwrapping, the 0 2 and CO z concentrations in the packages were once again. measured 
Two judges then visually judged the color of the unopened packages according to as cafe 
teL e ^*V ed ' 2= L dark redl 3=somewha t discolored. 4=moderatel? discobred 5=extreme y 
?hr° M ) \ Th ^o P ?nn a / ?? S Were ,hen opened - and the c °'or "as measured with S 

SinT' ^ 6,er CR " 3 t °k° {M,n ,° ,la Camera Co - Japan > d, ' rect, y on * e ^rface of the meat wit h i n ? 
minute of opening. The instrument had light source D B5 at 8 mm aDerture anrf thTT-^ 

measured in CIE (1976) L* (luminosity), f (redness) and b" wZ^'l^^ wS 

measured d.rectly ,n the meat with a Ingo.d Xerolyt electrode (Mettler-Toledo A G Sw^edand) 

Results and Discussion 

t T hP% C « r nrf °?. ^ et ^ ee " discolor a«i°n upon unwrapping and 0, concentration when replacing 
the gas proved to best be expressed by an a« value (redness) and visual color evaluS 
Attached are a plot of the a' and 0 3 concentration for ground meat top loin and pork c^ s s e e 

S 9 33 eS and • 0 51 Ml* 'T^Tl the three produ * s " ere ca >^td t o 'o V ^ 

0.33, and -0 51. The relatively low coefficients are partly due to the large spread of L 

measured values and partly because the correlation between a« and 0 2 doef no^appear to be 

For ground meat we found a reduction of approximately 4-5 a* values from 0 to 1% O A 
reduction of a' to this degree is readily apparent. Samples stored in 1% or hTghe levets o? O 
had a score of between 3 and 4 on the color scale, i.e. slight to moderate disS Son The* 

a;ptxi;ateTy1%ol the t0 ' eranCe diSC0, ° r£ti ° n * ^ ™* * ~ i 
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For top loin, on the other hand, a smaller decrease in a' and a weak correlation between a* and 

between^ o 6 Ha T m ' there S6emed t0 be a reduction values 

Th Sf?„rtlL ? 2 J 3 COl0r SCa,e score of about 3 on sam P' e s stored in over 2% O, 
Th.s .nd.cates a weak decoloration with a tolerance limit of approximately 2 % 0 2 ?or top loin. 

°1 P ° rk Ch T Pf0ved t0 be on, y s,i 9 ntlv affe ^d by the 0 2 concentration in the 
to 1 s n P ,0 2/3 ° f ,he 9 as was re P ,aced wlth air - We found aVeducHon of 1 

"sco^ « b-l this bare,y registered a] 

to^a^ t6St ™ ° n ^ ^ «■« ^ ™ fcr ground meat, 

Between the start and the end of the leak tests, we measured a reduction in the o 
concentrations of 80. 40 and 30 % for ground meat, top loin and pork chop ^respectSely TNs 
reduction can be due to meat respiration or consumption of 0 2 by bacteria Ground mTat has a 
^S^^:^- ~ ~ * and m f^u h e^ 

SVa^h^b?.nSlIi: a ' ° 2 J P P3Cka9 . e ^ 3S With re9ard 10 disco,ora tion and microbiological 

1^2-4% 0* m,Cr0b,0,0 9 ica, stora 9 e life «« ^ed when the S.ck^ifgl^tob55 k m« 

*coloS^ < his had obvious 

and wil, usually intensify or ^^^^^^^^^^ 
consumers win react on the color of ground meat when small leaks in the packaaino extol For 

• P 4 0 o , veT-nT5o/ C o OP v Sl -: OWeVer ' ^'5 Btte Mh °° d that the ™" rltion occ urrhg 

m cbove 2 and 5% 0 2 will serve ss an indicator of leakage to the reaular consumer The lioh nn 

i " r S J ^r t,n9 C ° UnterS Wi " often conceal minor color nuances. All in aT these Suits 

- -eaks ^^^^ 

Thanks 

We are grateful to Frank Lundby for his valuable technical assistance. 
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[Left-hand side of graph] a* £PlotJ 

(Below graph) e/o 0xygen 



[Left-hand side of graph] a* (pj ot j 



[Below graph] % 0xygen 



Figure 2 The correlation between a* /Vpn^cd a «w n ^ > . 



in a 



[Left-hand side of graph] a* [p| 0 t] 



[Below graph] % Oxygen 



Figure 3 The correlation between a' (redness) and O- con^tr-^^ >rr ^ u 
a nurture of 60% CO>,40% Ni ,0.<% CO ad five dayssto^ 
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Retail neat can be packaged in ga$ mixtures containing 
60-70% carbon dioxide (CO a ), 30-40% nitrogen <N ; ) and 
<0.S% carbon monoxide (CO). This gas mixture with CO pro- 
vides a unique combination of a long microbiological shelf 
life and a stable, cherry red colour of the meat. The shelf life 
of meat packaged in the CO mixture is longer than that of 
meat packaged in the commonly used atmospheres with high 
oxygen (0 2 ), that is, approximately 70% 0, and 30% CO,. 
The consumption of meat that has been packaged in a CO 
mixture will result in only negligible levels of carboxy. 
haemoglobin in the blood. It is highly improbable that the use 
of CO in the packaging of meat will present a toxic threat to 
consumers. 



Modified-atmosphere packaging (MAP) is gaining in- 
creasing application in modem food distribution. Meat 
intended for retail sale can either be wrapped in vapour- 
tight, oxygen-permeable films or packaged in gas-light 
films with a modified atmosphere (MA). The main pur- 
poses of the MAP of meat are twofold: to ensure the mi- 
crobiological shelf life and the attractive red colour of 
the product. Consumers frequently interpret the colour of 
meat on retail display as an indicator of wholesomeness 

CO is a colourless, odourless and tasteless gas. It is 
produced mainly through incomplete combustion of 
carbon-containing materials. Natural background lev- 
els of CO are 0.01- 0.9 mg/m'fRef. 2). In urban areas. 
8-h mean concentrations of CO (i.e. mean CO concen- 
trations are measured for each possible 8-h interval 
during a 24-h period, then averaged) are generally 
^Omg/m'; however, maximum 8-h concentrations (i.e. 
the maximum mean concentration found during any one 
8-h period) of up to fiOmg/m 5 have been recorded 2 . By 
far the most common cause of elevated CO concen- 
trations in the blood is tobacco smoking*. 

A challenge in the MAP of retail meal is the stabiliz- 
ation of the red colour of the product. The positive ef- 
fect of CO on meat colour was known and patec:ed over 
100 years ago*. Despite this knowledge, CO has to date 
been applied commercially only to a limited extent in the 
MAP of meat. During the past lOyears. the Norwegian 
meat industry has been using a gas mixture of 60-70% 
CO : , 30-40* N, 0J-0.49c CO for the packaging 
of fresh retail meat, namely beef, pork and lamb. This 
gas mixture with CO maintains a stable, cherrv red 
colour combined with a long microbiological sheif life 
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of the meat. The market share of retail meat packaged in 
this CO mixture in Norway is estimated at 50-60% 
(Dag HaJlan. pen. commun.). In addition, some meat is 
also initially bulk-packaged in the CO mixture, and 
thereafter repackaged on trays with 0,-permeable films 
in retail outlets. In other European countries not using 
such CO mixtures, market shares of retail meat pack- 
aged in atmospheres with a high O, concentration, with 
considerably shorter shelf life, have been reported to be 
only 10-40*". 

In this article, we have evaluated the toxicological as- 
pects of CO, and its mode of action and application in 
the MAP of meat 

Technological and hygienic aspects of CO as a 
packaging gas for meat 
Cases for MAP 

The most commonly used gases for the MAP of meat 
are CO,. N, and 0„ although other gases, including CO 
nitrous oxide, argon and ozone, have been tried to a 
limited extent*. CO, inhibits the growth of many micro- 
orgarusrns. but it has no effect per « on the colour of 
neat* CO, is absorbed in meat and fat tissue at a ratio 
of -l Lt« of gas per kg of tissue'. N, affects neither the 
microbiology nor the colour of the meat, but prevents 
packages from collapsing, because it is not absorbed by 
the product. O, supports the growth of aerobic micro- 
orgarusms; thus, removal of O, from the MA will ex- 
tend the microbiological shelf life. High O, concen- 
trates cause meat to have a temporary bright red 
colour; oxygen binds to the muscle pigment myoslobin. 
forming oxymyoglobin. which is gradually oxidized to 
grey-green-brown metmyoglobin 1 (Fig. 1). Gases for 
the packaging of meat are seldom used aJone, but in 
mixtures, which vary according to the application. 
Examples of different gas mixtures for the MAP nf m.»f 




Deoxymyoglobin 
Purplt 



Carboxy myoglobin 
Cherry red 



+0. 




Metmyoglobin 
Brown/green/grey 



Oxymyoglobin 
Bright red 




Myoglobin fonms and colour of meat. 

CO and colour 

The main function of low levels of CO in MAs is to 
five meat a stable, cherry red colour, as a result of 
strong binding of CO to myoglobin and the formation of 
carboxymyoglobin' (Fig. 1). Although a substantial in- 
crease in the shelf life of meat can be obtained by using 
various MAs, it is often limited by discolouration due to 
the oxidation of myoglobin to metmyoglobin. This dis- 
colouration can be prevented by the inclusion of a low 
level of CO in the gas mixture. 

Carboxyinycglobin is more resistant to oxidation than 
oxymyoglobin. owing to the stronger binding of CO to 
the iron-porphyrin site on the myoglobin molecule 10 . 
CO at concentrations of 1-5% increased the reduction 
of metmyoglobin, even in the presence of air 11 . 

Examples of different gas mixtures that contain CO 
for the packaging of meat are given in Table I. A mix- 
ture of 2% CO and 98% air was very effective in stabi- 
lizing the colour of beef for 15 d, compared with 5d in 
air alone 12 . Ground beef patties stored in an atmosphere 



Table 1. Applications of carbon monoxide (CO; in the modified-atmosphere 
pacU|fng cf meat 



Gas ccmbinalioni (%) 



CO 


CO, 


N 


o a 


Air 


Ref$ 


2 








98 


12 


1 


50 






49 


13 


0.5-10 




90-93.5 






14 


1 


51 


16 


30 




15 


1 


50 


25 


24 




16 


1 


20 


9 


70 




16 


2 


20 


73 






6 


1-3 








95-99 


10 


1CC : 










9. K 17 


C.4 


60 


40 






18 


0.3-0.-; 


60-70 


30-40 
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of 1% CO/50* CCX/49* air retained a stable, red 
colour fcr at hast 6d. whereas the colour of samples 
stored in air was stable for only 3d". 

The colour of beef was analysed during storage in 
MAs containing N, with 0.5-10% CO. Levels of CO 
>0.5% resulted in a stable, red colour for >30d. 
whereas discolouration occurred after 5 d storage in 
control samples packaged in air M . In addition, samples 
of this beef were exposed to pure CO for 2-1 6 h before 
packaging in air. The colour stability of the CO-treated 
samples was no gTeater than that of untreated samples. 
However, in other experiments the exposure of beef to 
CO before vacuum packaging increased its redness and 
colour acceptability during subsequent chilled or frozen 
storage'-". Beef loin roasts stored in 1% CO/51% 
CO/30% 0/18% N, were shown to have lower levels 
of metmyoglobin on their surface than vacuum-pack- 
aged roasts. After a further 4 d on retail display, steaks 
from the roasts underwent less discolouration if they 
had previously been stored in the CO mixture". Ground 
beef and beef loin steaks packaged in 1% CO/50% CO,/ 
25% Nj/2<% O, or 1% CO/20% CO,/9% NV70% O, 
retained a stable colour for 29d'«. Similarly, beef loin 
steaks packaged in 0.4% CO/60% CO,/40% N, main- 
tamed a stable, cherry red colour for' up to 22 d" 
Experiments with beef and higher levels of CO that is 
2% CO/20% CO,/78% N,. resulted in meat thit had 
stable colour, however, its colour was characterized as 
too artificial' by a sensory panel*. 

nf"?£™?V iled li,eratu ". *e Presence of 
0.4-1.0% CO >n MAs used for the packaging of meat 
seems sufficient to produce a stable, cherry red colour 

Cooked, cured meat products can also benefit from 
storage in MAs containing CO. Packaging in 1% CO/ 
99% Nj stabilized the colour of sliced bologna, indi- 
cating binding between CO and denatured myoglobin". 

Under certain circumstances, an undesirable pink or 
red colour can arise in cooked white meat, such as poul- 
try, and cooked meat products without added nitrite". 
Such colour problems can sometimes be linked with ex- 
posure to CO. which results in similar colours occurring 
after the use of MAs with CO. For example, roasted 
turkey was noted to be pink; this was probably due to 
the presence of CO and nitric oxide in the combustion 
Eases in the oven. The pink colour did not occur when 
the turkeys were roasted in complete isolation from the 
even gases . Combustion engines produce various rases 
mclud.ng CO. which can affect Uve poultry during 
transportation to the abattoir. Meat from chickens that 
were exposed to exhaust fumes immediately before 
slaughter developed an undesired red colour on cooking 2 . 

CO and microbiology 

Crnerally. the purpose of most of the experiments in- 
vesugattng the use of CO as a small component of MAs 

for meat has been to study its effect on colour stability CTl 

and more ssldom its microbiological aspects. The fN 

growth of psychotropic bacteria on beef stored in MAs 7—1 

containing 0.5-10% CO in N, was lower, relative en Q 



'Cat) bkcn from M. 24 



temperatures in the range of 0-10*C M . 

For example, beef packaged in a MA 

of IS CO/99% N, had an odour shelf 

life of 24 d, compared with 18 d in 

1 00ft N„ and 7 d in air at 5*C. How- 

ever, in another experiment with a MA 

of 20* CO/70% 0/9% N„ the ad. 
dition of 1% CO had no effect on the 
microbiological growth on ground beef 
and beef steaks'* The presence of bac- 
teriostatic CO, in the latter experiment 
apparently reduced the importance of 
the effect of CO on the shelf life of the 

meat. The odour shelf life of steaks of 

beef loins stored in 0.4* CO/60% 

SS^i? WM 4d ,0nfer ,hM ,haf of steaJ « "°"d «n 
70* O/30* CO, at 4'C" Beef steaks that were ex- 
posed to pure CO before vacuum packaging had an ex- 
tended shelf life compared with untreated controls The 
total aerobic plate, lactic acid bacteria and psychotropic 
counts of CO-treated steaks were 1-2 log cycles lower 
than those of controls after 8 weeks storage at 4°C" 
In a study using pure bacterial cultures, the presence of 
CO at a concentration of 5-30% in air had no effect on 
the growth of Pseudomonas oeru S inosa, inhibited the 
growth rate of Escherichia coli (in proportion to the con- 
centration of CO), increased the lag phase of Achromth 
bacttr and inhibited the growth rate of Pseudomonas 
fluorescens". 

Toxicological aspects of CO 
Hcc!:h effects of CO 

CO binds to the iron atom of haemoglobin in red 
blood cells, forming carboxyhaemoglobin (COHb) The 
affinity of haemoglobin for CO is -240 times higher 
than its affinity for O,. CO also binds to myoglobin, 
cytochromes and some enaymes. but these reactions are 

T™*? ,0 bs 0f ,e " im P on2 "« than the formation 
of COHb-. The binding of CO to haemoglobin is re- 
versible, with a half-life of -4.5 h in individuals who are 
at rest. 



Table 2. btiml, of «rbo,yh«mog!cbin p«, ff „, (C0 Hb%) i„ human blood at different 
^ration, of carbon monoxide (COJ in the atmosphere, depending on the level of physio! 




CO concenlra (ion (m j/m 1 ) Time (hj 



10 
25 
40 



COHb* 


At rest 


Moderate activity 


Heavy work 


1J 


1.4 


1.4 


1.0 


U 


2.0 


1J 


2.2 


2.9 



Table 3. AsKcbtion between different carboxyhaemoglobin (COHb) level, m 
blood and health effects* 



COHb* 

250 
230 
210 



Although CO acts primarily by interfering with 0, 
transport, i: also reduces the delivery of 0 2 to the vari- 
ous tissues 1 . In humans, health effects are mainly mani- 
fested m the cardiovascular system, the nervous system 
2nd in the foerus. 

The COHb concentration in blood, often referred to as 
the COHb percent (COHb%). is a function of the CO 
concentration in the air, the exposure time, and the level 
of physical activity of the individual 24 (see Table 2). At 
a COHb concentration of -2.59c, the most sensitive 
individuals (patients suffering from cardiovascular dis- 
eases) display changes in cardiac function and report 
chest pain. At somewhat higher COHb concentrations, 
they experience reduced working capacity and the onset 
of angina pectoris on exercise 13 - 6 . In healthy adults, no 
adverse health effects were described at CO concen- 
trations that result in <57c COHb 57 . 

A small amount of CO is formed naturally in the 
human bod v. owinp to the breal-rfnwn 



25 

22.9 

22.3 

22 

22 



Observed health effects 

Unconsciousness, le Aal if not treated 
Headache, nausea, vomiting, dizziness 

2*2! !s en,ng f0f h "' 1 aRd ,ung patJents; h€5dache ^ other 

IWu^m^irnum oxygen consumption during excise in heafthy 
SoS2/ie Uaf P * rCepli0n ' lwrnins abili * and r ™ ™tor 

Ajhi patients endure less physical strain before experiencing 

Reduced physical working capacity, especially endurance 
Possible reduction in amotion and ability to concentrate 
Synsof local lack of oxygen and onset of chest pain in heart 



'Oaaulen horn Reft :5-27 



Snch F r«d«t,on leads to a COHb concentration of 
-0.3*. The average COHb concentration in non 
smoker. » l.2-l_5%. -3_ 4% ,„ smo ^ n „ 

The absorption and excretion of CO from the bodv 
occur relatively slowly; thus, exposure to ekv«'d CO 
level, over short « me periods *f» not result in a s iS 
t mcrease „ the COHb .evel in the blood. T We 3 

COHb leve s. Th,s table confirm, that exposure to CO 
that results m a COHb level greater than -2* should I be 

rcpui e afio°n Pr0,eCt ^ m ° S1 VU,n " abIe individua,s » 

In order to protect the most vulnerable in societv 
a Noru. e| ,an expert group on air pollution" recom- 
mended max.mum CO concentrations for different 

.^,5™^ PrCVent C0Hb leVeIs t™ ' « 
ceding 1.5fc. taking ,nto consideration endoeenou., m 



Table 4. Estimates of carbon monoxide (CO) levels in ambient air that will 
result in carboiy haemoglobin (COHb) levels of U%, including endogenous 
CO production 0 ° 



Exposure time 

15 min 
30min 
Ih 

eh 



CO concentration in air (mj/m 8 ) 



At rest 


Moderate activity 


Heavy work 


170 


80 


52 


86 


42 




48 


24 


u i 


1IJ 


9.2 


9.2 . ! 
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Exposure to CO on consumption of fresh meat treated 
with a CO gas mixture 

Very little information exists in the literature on th» 
exposure to CO following the consumption of meat that 
has been treated with CO gas. The inhalation of air con- 
tuning CO at a level of 57mg/m» (the acceptable level 

!Vt^ n *. e !! Vir0nmenU in ,he USA > Provide a 
COHb level for a prolonged time period (hours) of at 
least 14 tunes that of the level reached temporarily on 
the consumption of 225g of meat that had been pack- 
aged in CO at the saturation level for myoglobin" In 
thjs estimate, it was assumed that the saturation of th° 
meat myoglobin and haemoglobin was maximal and that 
the transfer of CO from the gastrointestinal tract to the 
blood was 100%. Consequently, even for such a "worst- 
case scenario, the treatment of meat with CO gas ap- 
pears to contribute very little to COHb levels, relative to 
levels that are considered safe in the working environ- 
?l nt ™? "J?™ ° f beef ,0 an a,m «Phere containing 
i resul,ed in ~ 30 * "tuition of the meal 

myoglobin" CO is lost from previously CO-treat-d 
meat during storage in the absence of CO, with a half- 
life of -3d. When the beef was cooked at ]95'C, cnlv 
0. 1 mg of CO remained per kg of meat. The loss of CO 
amounted to -85%. 

Comparison of CO exposure from air and the 
consumption of gas-treated meat 

Data are very scarce, but comparisons still allow crude 
estimates to be made. An adult inhales -10-20m> of air in 
24 h (depending on their level of activity). This is equiva- 
lent to 0.42-0.84 mVh (or 3.36-6.72 m 1 in 8h). In order 
to prevent a maximum COHb level in the blood of 1.5% 
being exceeded, the CO concentration in air for a 1-h 
period of moderate physical activity should not exceed 
24 mg/m 3 , or 9.2 mf/m 3 in 8h (according to Table 4). In 
contrast, the consumption of meat that had been treated for 
3d in an atmosphere containing 1ft CO yielded -0.1 mt 
of CO per kg of meat on storage and cooking 3 . Eased 
on these data, a comparison can be made from the two 
methods of exposure to CO. and is shown in Table 5. 

Equilibrium between CO present in the atmosphere 
and the COHb concentration in blood is reached only 



after a considerable period of time (depending on the 
concentration and level of physical activity). Even in a 
worst-case' scenario, equilibration between the CO 
concentration in the gastrointestinal tract and blood will 
taJce lime. Furthermore, the absorption of CO from the 
gastrointestinal tract into the blood will in all probability 
be less effective than the absorption of CO from the 
lungs, which are composed of tissues that are designed 
to facilitate gas exchange between the alveoli and the 
blood. Consequently, it is highly probable that the con- 
I sum P»'°n of one meal of CO-exposed meat per day will 
not result in measurable increases in the COHb level in 
blood. 

Toxicological evaluation of the use of CO as a 
packaging gas for meat 

Un/orrunately. the European Union (EU) has not evalu- 
ated CO for use as a packaging gas for meat. However. 
CO, and I nitroni oxide (Sfi) have both been approved 
for use for extraction purposes, and it was considered 
unnecessary to adopt an acceptable daily intake (ADD 
value for these gases in this application* 5 . 

In order to avoid possible adverse health effects in 
those individuals who are the most susceptible, a 
Norw egian expert group on air pollution recommended 
ma^mum CO concentrations in ambient air that result 

l?rl^ Z -°\ ZT*** U% (iDC,udin S end0 * e n- 
ous CO production)". Estimates detailed above indicate 

Jw. even assuming an improbable 100% absorption of 
from Ae gastrointestinal tract into the blood the 
consumption of meat that has been treated with 1%' CO 
w.l result n COHb level, *at are negligible (approxi- 
mately three order, of magnitude lower) compared with 
those resu ung from exposure in the working environment 
■ v, u, L aC " FIabl£ ,eveL Consequently, it i, highly 
improbable that CO exposure from meat packaged £Z 
atmosphere containing up to 0J% will represent a toxic 
threat to consumers through the formation of COHb. 

Alternatives to the MAP of retail meat 

Currently, the most commonly used MA for the retail 
packaging of meat contains O, at a high concentration in 
combination w,th CO,, such as -70% 000% CO,. The 
shelf We of meat in a high O, atmosphere in commer- 
cial practice, typically at temperatures of 6-8 e C is -7d 
being limited both by micobiological spoilage 'and dis- 
cotouration. Meat that is stored in a high 0, concen- 
tranon „ often spoiled by bacteria such as BrcchooX 
rhemo:phacta and pseudomonads*. In MAs with a 

its bright red oxy myoglobin colour for 4-7 d before the 

f 0 °^ Ian5 r dt,er: ° ratin| W !»*■*»•■. owing to the ' 
formation of metmyoglobm'. This length of time is 

me product° nS,dered l ° ^ SUfr ' Ciem ,0 di$pl4> ' 8ad 5511 
The use of MAs with a high concentration of CO, 
either alone or in combination with up to 70% N'!' 
would increase the microbiological shelf life of the meat' 
compared with that of meat in a MA with a high 0, con- 
centration. The absence of 0 3 together with the presence 
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of CO, retards microbiological growth. 

Unfortunately, the colour of meat 

packaged in MM containing CO, is 

less satisfactory, being either purple or 
grey-brown due to the formal -n of 
deoxymyoglobin or metroyogloDin, re- 
spectively. The meat inevitably dis- 
colours when the O a concentration is 
low Metmyoglobin formation can be avoided by maintain- 
ing 0, concentrations <0.01-0.1S& for beef « and <0J% 
for pork\ THese low 0, levels, particularly for beSIS 
difficult to achieve in most commercial panging ££! 



Tabte 5. Theoretical uptake of carbon mcno»ide (CO) in blood 



hpoture method 

lungjdSm'/c, 
Meat(250g. CO treated) 



CO intake in 1b 

24 rngx 0.625. 
0.025 mg 



CO intalce siQh 

' 5 - ,n * 9.2 ms X5«46.0mg 

0.025 mg 



Consumers may evaluate the shelf life of packaged 
mea, on basis of it, colour. A possible negative as- 
pect of using CO in the MAP of retail meat is concent 
a.ions. because . small ™7*&7£XuSL tl^Z^ ° f a 

be incorporated in the MAs of the packages MAs S hi I. m microbiological status may b. misted 

a hl*h CO. ™ B ,„.: _ * 6 . S \ MAS *»* by «ts stable, cherry red carboxymyoslobin colour? 

However. rnn<nm» n „,:n v. ' i * *" co,ou * • 



D r<n . " *""- Ra «M. MAS With 

a high CO, concentration seem to be useful for retail 
'7 ""centration of CO is also included 
to stabilize myoglobin and the meat colour. 

Vacuum packaging is commonly used for the bulk 
storage, transportation and export of meat. However 

method for the retail packaging of meat, because of the 
purple deoxymyoglobin colour of the meat and the vis- 
ible exudate that occurs in the packages"*. Meat that is 
packaged in a vacuum cannot be presented in the brieht 
red oxymyoglobin state, which depends on the presence 
of a high concentration of 0,"-" or in the cherry red 
carboxymyoglobin state, which requires CO to be in- 
eluded in the MA. 

One of the objections that has been raised against the 
use of CO as a packaging gas is the potential hazard it 
might represent to workers in meat plants. Although the 
use of Dure m fnr mi.:— :_ .u. _f_ . 



/ Se 1\°J ° fr * Od0un - At *« CUfren < low coScen? 
intra* . «0.5%. CO per K seems to have „ 0 cT£J y 

minor effects on bacteria and the shelf life of the meat 
The combination of CO with a high concentration of 
CO,, for example 60-70%. is necessary for micro- 
biological control. Although MAP enab£ centrS- 

oul MAP T nti0DS With COntrol i0 «* «"W 

™*^c Cannel 8uaran,ee * e ^elf life of the 

SSSi"™*" She,f Hfe CWl * obtained oS 
through ,he proper quality control of raw materials 

production, packaging, chill chain and retail condiSnt' 
Conclusions 

. G ." ZiT™ comain 8 ,ow concentration of CO 
up to 0.5*. ond a high concentration of CO, -70% 



use of pure CO for mixing in the plam woXeS2 ^ZS^T » Shelf 

pose such a risk, the delivery of 1 % CO in n m!»n,«^ Z " a6 «'ity. labour safety end costs. The use of CO at such 

99* N, whfch has been & v^*££££* "I Jme " ** ,0xic *« 2 con" 

the Norwegian mea, industry, is recognizfd by ffiSl! nduSv £ «t"" 8 "j ^ Nww * ia » ™« 

authorities m Ko n u .~..r.v..ji;_ " inausiry has experienced with m •» ' ._ 



jv- " ■ " i»«««.<s oi gas suppliers to 

the Norwegian meat industry, is recognized by the health 
authorities to be a very safe handling procedure 

MAs that contain 60-70% O, must be handled care- 
fully, because they are explosive gas mixtures. Strict 
safety regulations apply to explosive gas mixtures in- 
creasmgihe costs of equipment and packaging oper- 
ations The benefits of a CO mixture is that it carries no 
costs CXP and "wrefore does not increase handling 

Despite the long-term knowledge of the many advan- 
tages of the use of CO as a component of MAs for meat, 
CO mixtures have not been adopted to any great extent 
by the global meat industry: In many countries, includ- 
ing the USA and countries within the EU. CO is 
presently not permitted for use in the MAP of meat" 4 
However. Norwegian food control authorities have not 
opposed the use of CO as a packaging gas at concen- 
trations of up to 0.5%. As a member of the European 
Economic Agreement. Norway is expected to adapt 
gradually to EU food regulations, including those relat- 
ing to gases for the packaging of foods. The Norweoian 
meat mdustry is therefore preparing an inquiry, to be 
..directed at the Norwegian and EU food control author- 
■ties, for the coniinued use of CO in the MAP of red 
meats, which will be partly based on ih. — t r • 
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Abstract 



the dirk «t 4 or 8*C for up to 21 days. Meat in 0.4% Z TvV u ?i absorber ' Th < P"** stored in 

time of spoilage. The storage lives in this gas £tun *«°c to^nff 5 ' m ^ " - COl<>Ur 1,111 ,WtCd bc y 0Bd thc 

loin steaks and pork chops, respectively. "-J. 4 » nd 21 dzys for ground beef, beef 

meat, but the colour was unstable »dlff^ bri « h < " colour of the 

VAtttt. which grew in all meat types, or by j^domonicK^ probably were caused by **cAoM,£* ,W>. 

40V. Nj uith an O a absorber deSoped ol£do^ Chl * V3CUUm " lcl " 60 * W 

with less acceptable appearances. Th«e results «h« £^ *** C ? ,i0% C0 ^ **■ *« 

meat. © 1999 Elsevier Science Ltd. Ail rights reserved. 3 *tniosphere is effective for preserving retail-ready 



1. Introduction 

The main reasons for modified atmosphere packaging 
(MAP) of red meats for retail sale arc to prolong the 
microbiological shelf life and to maintain an attractive 
red colour of the product. Modified atmospheres (MA) 
usually consist of carbon dioxide (C0 2 ) for inhibiting 
microbiological growth, oxygen (OJ for enhancing col- 
our and, occasionally, nitrogen (NJ as a filler. The most 
common gas mixture for retail-ready meat contains 
approximately 70% 0 2 and 30% C0 2l and gives the 
product an extended shelf life compared to air (Gill, 
1996). The shelf life and colour stability of meat stored 
in this gas mixture is still limited. To obtain a stable red 
colour for the meat, low concentrations (< 1%) of car- 
bon monoxide (CO) can be introduced in the MA. 
Then, 0 2 can be removed from the gas mixture and the 
concentration of bacteriostatic C0 2 can be increased. 
Anaerobic conditions extend the shelf life of meat con- 
siderably compared to air and O r enriched atmospheres 
(Gill & Molin, 1991). CO binds strongly to the meat 
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pigment myoglobin to form stable carboxymyoglobin 
which has a eheny red colour (El-Badawi, Cain 
Samuels, & Angelmeier, 1964). Low concentrations of 
CO have httle effect on the microflora of meat (Clark 
Lena & Roth, 1976; Gee & Brown, 1978; Lufio. Bel' 
tran, & Roncales, 1998). 
The Norwegian meat industry has for the past decade 

« **J m " tUre of a PP'°ximately 0.3-0.5% 
CO 60-70% CO, and 3(M0% N 2 i„ xetail-ready 
PBCkag es of beef, por k and Iamb. Packages with this gas 
mixture now have a 50-o0% share of the domestic 
retatl red meat market. The technological, hygienic and 
toxicologic*! aspects of using CO in MA for meat have 
recently been reviewed with the conclusion that CO 
used m concentrations up to 1% does not present a 

L° X J! V B JV he consum " (Sorheim, Aune, & Nes- 
balcken. 1997a). However. CO may mask spoilage, 
because the stable cherry red colour can last beyond the 
microbiological shelf liFe of the meat (Kropf 1 9S0) 
The inclusion of CO in MA for meat is controversial 
15 P r «ently not allowed in MA for meat in the USA 
and m the EU (Comrorth, 1994; European Parliament 
end Council Directive, 1995). However. Norwegian 
food control authorities have up to now not opposed 
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the use of up to 0.5% CO in MA for meat. This would 
change with an adoption of EU food regulations in 
Norway. Consequently, the Norwegian meat industry is 
seeking amendments or current EU food regulations 
relating to the use of CO in MAP of red meats. If the 
use of CO should be disallowed, other means of main- 
taining the long shelf life and the attractive red colour of 
the meat will have to be sought. 

The aim of the present experiments was to compare o 
commercial Norwegian CO/COj/Nj mixture with alter- 
native gas mixtures and packaging methods for their 
-effects on the off-odour, microflora and colour of 
ground beef, beefloin steaks and pork chops stored at 4 
or8°Cfor up to 2i days. 

2. Materials and methods 



2.1. Preparation of meat 

2.1.1. Ground beef 

Twenty cow and bull carcasses of Norwegian Red Cat- 
tle, which weighed on average 275 kg, were electrically 
stimulated with 90 V and were chilled using programmed 
air temperatures between 12 and -5°C. Two days after 
slaughter the carcasses were deboned, and trimmings with 
14% fat were ground through a 4 mm plate. The batch of 
ground beef was divided into 500 g portions. 

2.1.2. Beef loin steaks 

Loins (m. iongissimus lumborvm et thoracis) with ulti- 
mate pH values below 5.8 were deboned from 25 bull car- 
casses of Norwegian Red Cattle. These carcasses, which 
weighed on average 275 kg, were stimulated, chilled and 
deboned the same way as the carcasses used in the pre- 
paration of ground beef. The loins were vacuum packaged 
and aged for 1 1 days at 3°C Thereafter, the loins were cut 
into steaks 2.5 cm thick, and were randomly assigned to 
retail packs which each contained two steaks. 

2.1.3. Pork chops 

Thirty pig carcasses of Norwegian Land Race, which 
weighed on average 75 kg, were blast-chilled. Four days 
after slaughter, bone-in loins were removed and crust-fro- 
zen in liquid N 2 at - 50° C for 20 min to facilitate cutting of 
chops. The chops, which were 1 .6 cm thick, were randomly 
assip;ed to retail packs which each contained two chops. 

2.2. Packaging 

. Ground beef, beef loin steaks and pork chops were 
packaged in 0.4% CO/60% CO 2 /40% N a (CO mixture) 
and 70% 0^30% C0 2 (high O a ). In addition, ground 
beef was packaged in clipped chub packs, beef loin 
steaks were vacuum packaged and pork chops were 
packaged in 60% CO 2 /40% N 2 wirh one Ageless® FX- 



100 0 2 absorber (Mitsubishi Gas Chem. Co. Inc. 
Tokyo, Japan) in each pack (mixture with 0 2 absorber)' 
^The meat was packaged at a commercial meat plant 
within 2 h of grinding or cutting. Meat in the CO 
mixture, the high 0 2 mixture and the mixture with 0 2 
absorber was packaged in an Ilapak Delta 2000 flow, 
packaging machine (Ilapak Machine Auto S.A., Gran- 
cia, Switzerland). The CO mixture was a blend of 1% 
CO/99% N 2 with 100% C0 2 . The high 0 2 mixture was 
used as a preblend. The mixture with 0 2 absorber was a 
blend of 100% N 2 with 100% CO a (all gases, Hydrogas, 
Porsgrunn, Norway). The initial gas volume to meat 
weight ratio in the packs was approximately 1.5 to I. 
The packs consisted of polyethylene trays (Fsrch Plast, 
Holstebro, Denmark) wrapped ia Cryovac BDF 550 
shrinking film (Cryovac, Milan, Italy) with an O, 
transmission rate of 19 cm 3 /m 2 /24 h/atm at 23°C and 
0% RH. Chub packs of ground beef were packaged in a 
clipping machine (Poly-Clip, Frankfurt, Germany) 
/ U cSf I- rCd ' fi5hi ngnet-patten>ed, polyethylene film 
rh Vld ° vr , c ' Denmark ) wilh a n O a transmission rate 
of 500 cmVm 2 /24 h/atm at 23°C and 0% RH. Beefloin 
steaks were vacuum packaged in a Multivac 5100 
thermo-forming machine (Multivac, Wolfertschwender 
Germany) using a terephtalate/polyethylene upper film 
and polyamide/polyethylene lower film with 0 2 trans- 
mission rates of 10 and 16 cm 3 /m 2 /24 h/atm at 23°C and 
0% RH, respectively (Danisco, Horsens, Denmark). 

2.3. Storage and sampling of meat 

Five samples were collected from the ground beef 
batch, beef loins and pork loins before packaging, for 
pH measurements and microbiological analyses. 

The packaged meat was stored in dark chilling rooms 
at 4 ± 0.5 or 8 i 0.5°C for up to 21 days at least until off- 
odours developed. Five packs were removed per pro- 
duct, packaging method, storage temperature and sam- 
pling day after the following storage times: 

o ground beef: 2 f 4, 6, 8 or 1 1 days; 

o beefloin steaks: 3, 7, 10 or 14 days; and 

o pork chops: 3, 7, 10, 14, 17 or 21 days. 

2.4. Gas analyses 

The atmospheres cf packs with MA were analysed for 
0 2 and C0 2 immediately after packaging (approxi- 
mately every tenth pack) and at sampling (all packs). 0 2 
was determined using a Toray LC 700-F gas analyser 
(Toray Engineering, Osaka, Japan) and C0 2 using a 
Toray PG-I00 gas analyser (Toray). The threshold 
levels Tor the O, and C0 2 analyses were 0.05 and 1% 
respectively. Gas samples of 10 cm 3 were removed with 
a syringe through selfsealing patches on the packs. 
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2 J. pH 

The pH measurements were made directly in the meat 
with an Ingold Xerolyt gel electrode (Mettler-Toledo 
A.G., Greifensee, Switzerland). 

2.6. Odour 

The meat was evaluated for odours by a three mem- 
ber trained panel between 0.5 and 1 min after opening 
of the packs. The off-odour scale used was: 1 = none, 
3 = slight and 5 = extreme. Scores of 3 or below were* 
considered acceptable. 

2.7. Microbiology 

Ten gram meat samples were collected from por- 
tions of the ground beef, and diluted in 90 g peptone 
water. A sample 25 cm 2 and 2-3 mm thick was 
removed from the surface of each beef loin or steak 
and pork loin or chop with a scalpel, and diluted in 
100 ml peptone water. Each sample was macerated in 
a Stomacher for 1 min. Serial J 0-fold dilutions of each 
Stomacher fluid were prepared, and 20 \x\ volumes of 
appropriate dilutions were plated in duplicate on the 
following media: 

• plate count agar (PCA; Difco, Difco Laboratories, 
Detroit, MI, USA) for total viable counts; 

• de Man, Sharpe and Rogosa agar (MRS; Oxoid, 
Unipath Ltd., Basingstoke, Hampshire, UK) 
adjusted to pH 5.7 for lactic acid bacteria (de 
Man, Rogosa, k Sharpe, 1960); 

• streptomycin thallous acetate actidione agar base 
(STAA; CM 881 with selective supplement SR 
151; Oxoid) for Brochothrix thermosphacta; 

• pseudomonads agar base (CFC; CM 559 with 
selective supplement SR 103; Oxoid) for pseudo- 
monads; 

In addition, 1 ml portions of appropriate dilutions 
were plated in duplicate on petrifilm cob'form count 
plates (3M Microbiology Products, St. Paul, MN f USA) 
for enumeration of coliforms and Escherichia colL 

Plates of PCA, MRS, STAA and CFC were incu- 
bated at 20 S C for four days, and petrifilm plates at 30 e C 
for up to 2 days, all aerobically. Counts were expressed 
as colony forming units (CFU) per g or cm 2 . 

2.8. Colour 

A six-member trained panel evaluated the colour of 
the meat in intact packs under 1200 ±200 lux Warmton 
Lumilux L36W/3I yellow-white light (Osram, Dram- 
men, Noway). The colour was s^essed on a seals 
where 1 = bright red (ground beef and i-eef 1cm steaks) 
or light bright red (pork chops), 2 = red (ground beef 
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and beef Join steaks) or light red (pork chops), 
3 - slightly brown, grey or green, 4 « moderately brown, 
grey or green and 5 « extremely brown, grey or green 
(National Live Stock and Meat Board, 1991). 

A Minolta Chroma Meter CR-300 (Minolta Camera 
Co., Osaka, Japan) with 8 mm viewing port and illuminant 
D M was used for measuring CIE a* values (redness). 
The colour was measured directly at the meat surface 
within I min of opening of each pack. 

Ground beef in chub packs was not included in the 
colour analyses because the red packaging film hides the 
colour of the product With pork chops, the colour of only 
the m. longissimus lumborum et thoracis was analysed. 

2.9. Statistics 

Analysis of variance by Tukey's multiple comparisons 
test was performed using the Systat programme, version 
6 (Systat Inc., Evanston, IL f USA). 



3. Results 

3.1. Ccs composition 

The initial O a concentrations in packs with the CO 
mixture and the mixture with 0 2 absorber were all 
below 0.5% immediately after packaging. 0 2 was not 
detected in these packs after 2 or 3 days storage. The 
level of 0 3 in packs of high 0 2 was -reduced from the 
initial 70 to 60-65% during storage for up to 21 days. 
Concentrations of COj in the packs were generally 
reduced by one fifth after 2 or 3 days storage, and were 
then stable (data not shown). 

3.2. Storage lift of ground beef 

The time to develop off-odours was 2 to 3 days longer 
for ground beef stored in the CO mixture and" in chub 
packs than in high 0 2( and it was 4 or 5 days longer at 4 
than at 8°C for all three packaging methods (Table 1). 
In high 0 2l the total viable counts increased faster and 
were higher [p < 0.01) than for the other two types of 
packaging after 2 days at either 4 or 8°C [Fig. 1(a)]. The 
total viable counts were more than 90%" lactic acid 
bacteria (data not shown). The high numbers or lactic 
acid bacteria in ground beef, up to approximately 
log 10 8 CFU/g ( caused a decrease in the pH value from 
the initial 5.7 to 5.2 after 6 days when the meat was 
stored in the CO mixture or chub packs at 8°C (data 
not shown). At 4 8 C. the pH value was reduced to 5.5 
after 11 days in both those packaging systems. The 
numbers of B. tkermosphacta increased, in meat in 
high 0 2 [Fig. 1(b)]. In meal in high 0 2 the numbers 
of pseudomonads increased up to approximately 
log 10 7CFU/g, but only to log l0 5 and 6 CFU/g in 
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meat in the CO mixture or chub packs, respectively 
(data not shown). 

Ground beef in the CO mixture had a stable bright 
red colour, as shown by both the low colour scores and 
the high a* values [Fig. 1(c) and (d)J. Meat in high O, 
was significantly less red (p < 0.05) than meat in the CO 
mixture, with higher colour scores and lower a 9 values 
2t day 2 and at later storage times at both 4 and 8°C 
The colour of meat in high 0 2 deteriorated with time,' 
significantly faster (p < 0.01) at 8 than at 4'C. 

Tibtel 

Ti.r.e for development or eff-odoun in different typ« of neat in 
vinous packaging* at storage temperatures of 4 or VC 
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Chub packs 
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Mixture with Oj absorber 
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w::>. O, *iie:ber - r-wiif.ed itnoiphere e.' 60% COW/. Nj with in 
0 : ibsorbcr in the pack. 
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3.3. Storage life of beef loin steaks 

At 4«C, off-odours developed 4 days later in beefloin 
steaks in the CO mixture and in vacuum packs than in 
high 0 2 CTable 1). At 8 4 C, no differences in the develop- 
ment of off-odours were observed. Off-odours developed 
4 to 7 days earlier in meat at 8 than at 4'C. The type of 
packaging did not significantly affect (p < 0.05) the total 
viable counts on the meat, but the counts were sig- 
nificantly higher (p < 0.01) at 8 than at 4'C after both 3 
and 7 days of storage (Fig. 2(a)]. The numbers of B. 
thermosphacta were less than log l0 4 CFU/cra 1 in meat in 
all types of packaging at all times, but were significantly 
higher (p < 0.05) on meat in high O a at 7 and 1 0 days than 
on meat in the CO mixture and in vacuum packs at 
equivalent times [Fig. 2(b)]. The numbers of pseudomonads 
did not exceed log,, 3.5 CFU/cm 2 at any sampling 
time, and were not significantly affected (p > 0.05) by 
the type of packaging or the storage temperature. 

The colour of the beef loin steaks in the CO mixture 
was stable bright red throughout storage at both 4 and 
8'C, as shown by the low colour scores and high a* 
values [Fig. 2(c) and (d)]. Steaks in high O, were also 
bright red with high a* values at day 3, but these steaks 
discoloured gradually between days 3 and 10 sig- 
nificantly faster (p < 0.05) at 8 than at 4*C. Meat in 
vacuum packs was slightly discoloured with low a' 
values throughout storage. The colour scores and a* 
values of vacuum packaged steaks were not significantly 
affected {p > 0.05) by the storage temperature. 
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3.4, Storage life of pork chops 



For pork chops, off-odours developed more slowly in 
meat in the CO mixture than in meat in the mixture with 
0 2 absorbers or in high 0 2 (Table I). Off-odours were 
detected 7 days earlier at 8 than at 4°C for chops in each 
type of packaging. The type of packaging did not affect 
the total viable counts on the pork chops [Fig. 3(a)]. 
However, the counts were greater on meat stored at 8 than 
at 4'C The numbers of A thermozpkacta on chops in high 
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0 2 were significantly higher (p < 0.01) than on chops in 
the CO mature or in the mixture with 0 2 absorbers after 7 
days at 8°C or 10 days at 4 - C. and reached approximately 
logio* CFU/cm J [Fig. 3(b)]. The numbers of pseudomo- 
nads did not exceed log J0 3 CFU/crn 2 on any of the pork 
chops. 

The colour of pork chops in the CO mixture was light 
bright red with high a* values throughout storage [Fig. 3(c) 
and (d)]. Chops in high 0 2 were red at day 3, but dis- 
coloured during storage, significantly faster (p < 0.05) at 
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8 than at 4°C. Approximately 75% of the chops in high 
Oj had black back bones at the time of sampling. Chops 
in the mixture with Oj absorbers were moderately dis- 
coloured from day 3 to the end of storage. These chops 
had a 0 values similar to those of chops in high 0 2 . 

4. Discussion 



4.1. Off-odour and microflora 

The shelf lire of the meat, as determined by the time 
to develop off-odours, was influenced by the packaging 
method, the storage temperature and the initial micro- 
biological load on the meat. Storage of meat in the CO 
mixture, in vacuum packs or io chub packs gave the 
longest shelf lives. Meat stored in high 0 3 generally 
developed off-odours 2-7 days earlier at 4 or 8°C than 
meat packaged in the other gas mixtures or by the other 
methods. 

The differences in the rates of development of off- 
odours, as affected by the packaging method, were sel- 
dom related to any differences in numbers of total viable 
counts. However, the development of off-odours rrom 
the three meat types, especially ground beef and pork 
chops in high 0 2 , coincided with the attainment of high 
numbers of B. thermosphacta. For ground beef, storage 
in the CO mixture retarded growth of B. thermosphacta 
even more than storage in chub packs. At chiJJ tem- 
peratures above J'C, B. thermosphacta often causes 
spoilage of meat stored in high Oj atmospheres (Dainty 
& Mackey, 1992). High concentrations of COj, removal 
of 0 : and low storage temperature inhibit the growth of 
B. thermosphacta (Gill, 1996; Nissen, Serheira. & 
Dainty, 1996). Pseudomonads probably contributed to 
the off-odours of ground beef. Meat in high 0 2 is often 
spoiled by Pseudomonas spp., but the growth of pseudo- 
monads is retarded under anaerobic conditions (Dainty 
& Mackey, 1992; Gill, 1996). A shift in the metabolism 
of lactic acid bacteria under aerobic conditions can also 
produce off-odours (Nissen et al., 1996). In the present 
experiments, the numbers of conforms or E. colt did not 
exceed log,„ 3 CFU/g or cm J in any samples. Therefore, 
those organisms probably did not contribute to off' 
odours. 

For pork chops, the effect of CO on the microflora 
can be evaluated because the gas compositions of the 
CO mixture and of the mixture with 0 2 absorber were 
identical, except for the inclusion of 0.4 % CO in the 
former. Although a 4 day increase in the time to develop 
off-odours was observed v ith the CO mixture, there was 
no significant reduction in the microbiological counts. 
Luno et al. (199S) used \'.\ CO in high 0 2 atmospheres 
and noted a delay in the onset of off-odours without any 
reduction in the numbers of psychrotrophic bacteria. 
However. Clark et al. (1976) found that the addition of 



0.5-10 /o CO to Ni atmospheres reduced the number of 
psychrotrophic bacteria and increased the odour shelf 
life of beef. For example, 1.0% CO in 99% N 2 
increased the time to develop off-odours at 5 e C from 
18 to 24 days. The lack of such an effect of CO on 
bacteria in our exponents may be due to the use of 
60% C0 2 overshar'-'wing any effect of CO. 

The use of CO u..^s it possible to dispense with 0 2 
and so to increase the COj concentration in a MA to 
about 60%. Our data suggest that 0.4% CO probably 
has little or no direct effect on the growth of bacteria 
Other studies have shown that increasing the CO, con- 
centration from 20 to 100% increases the bacteriostatic 
effect of the gas. but the efficiency is highly dependent 
on low storage temperatures (Gill & Molin, 1991- Nij; 
sen et al., 1996). The high C0 2 concentration* and 
absence of O, in the CO mixture will favour the growth 
of lactic acid bacteria, which usually cause a mild form 
of spoilage only late in the development of the spoilase 
flora (Gill, 1996). * s 

The present experiments were performed at accep- 
table and abusive storage temperatures to assess the 
effects of temperatures commonly encountered in the 
distribution and sale of retail-ready meat. The storage 
temperature strongly affected the rates of growth of 
microflora and the time to develop off-odours Conse- 
quently independently of the packaging method, the 
sheir lire of meat can be considerably extended by 
maintaining low temperatures in the chill chain (Gill & 
Molin, 1991; Nissen et al., 1996). 

4.2. Colour 

The CO mixture gave a stable bright or light bright 
red colour with consistent high a" values for all three 
products, irrespective of the storage temperature. The 
initial level of residual 0 2 , up to 0.5%. did not adversely 
affect the visual scores and instrumental values for the 
colour of meat stored in the CO mixture. 

CO binds to myoglobin and forms cherry red car- 
boxymyoglobin (El-Badawi et al., 1964). This pigment is 
spectrally sunilar to the bright red oxymyoglobio which 
normally develops at the surface of fresh meat in air 
Carboxymyoglobin is less readily oxidized to brown 
metmyoglobin than is oxymyoglobin, because of the 
strong binding of CO to the iron-porphyrin site on the 
myoglobin molecule (Lanier. Carpenter, Toledo & 
Reagan, 1978; Wolfe, 1980). Consequently, CO in con- 
centra t.ons of 0.5-2.0% enhances and stabilizes a bright 
red colour of meat (Kropf, 1980; SBrheira et al., 1997a) 
In a recent study, 1% CO in combination with 24 or 
tOA 0 2 stabilized the colour of beef by reduced forma- 
tion or metmyoglobin after storage at l e C for up to 29 
days (Luno et al.. 1S98). However., in a study or beef 
stored in a MA of 2% CO/78% COj/20% N Jt the col- 
our of the meat was characterized as "too artificial" by 
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a sensory panel (Renerre St Labadie, 1993). From our 
studies and experience from the Norwegian meat 
industry, 0.4% CO seems sufficient to produce a stable, 
attractive, bright red colour of meat. 

All three meat types stored in high 0 2 were bright red to 
red with high a* values early in the storage periods, 
approaching the colour of meat in the CO mixture. As the 
microbiologica! counts of meat in high Oj increased the 
colour deteriorated, faster at 8 than at 4'C. Meat stored in 
a MA of high 0 2 develops a thicker layer of oxymyoglobin 
than meat stored in air (Renerre & Labadie, 1993). How- 
ever, the oxymyoglobin gradually oxidizes to metmyoglo- 
bin, and the oxidation is faster at higher temperatures. 

For cut bone, haemoglobin released from disrupted 
red blood cells in the marrow will accumulate at the 
surface and ultimately become black after the bone has 
been exposed to air or O a (Gill, 1996). Although bone 
blackening was not considered in the present visual col- 
our evaluation, it can negatively affect the saleability of 
bone-in meat at retail display. The cut bones of pork 
chops stored in high 0 2 blackened during storage, but 
this discoloration was not observed on bones in the CO 
mixture and the mixture with 0 2 absorbers. 

Beef loin steaks stored in vacuum packs were slightly 
discoloured with low «• values at both 4 and 8'C. In 
these packs, meat juices were observed between the 
upper and lower films, but that did not influence the 
colour evaluations. 

0 2 absorbers in packs with high C0 2 facilitate the 
removal of residual 0 2 and maintain atmospheres free 
of 0 2 during storage (Smith, Abe, & Hoshino, 1995). 
Low levels of residual 0 2 , above 0.01-0.15% for beef 
and 0.5-1.0% for pork, will inevitably discolour the 
meat (Penney & Bell, 1993; Gill, 1996; Sorheim et al., 
1997b). When no CO is present in an 0 2 depleted MA, 
it is essential to remove the residual 0 2 as fast and' 
completely as possible to avoid formation of metmyo- 
globin. In these experiments, pork chops stored in the 
g2s mixture with 0 2 absorbers were moderately dis- 
coloured during the whole storage period at 4 or 8*C. 
Despite the obvious visible differences, these chops had 
similar c* values to the chops in high 0 2 . The dis- 
coloured surface made the chops unfit for sale, even in 
the early stage of storage. The present findings contrast 
with previous results, where the colour of porcine m. 
Icr.^-isiimia thoracis et lumbcrum was significantly 
improved by using 0 2 absorbers in MAs of~C0 2 with 
r:sidual 0 2 (Serheim el al., 1997b). The rresent dis- 
coloration could be caused by incomplete usr or function 
of the absorbers (Gill, 1996). 

4.3. Eentfits and disadvantages of a MA wu.i low CO/ 
high C0 2 ' 

At. objection raised against using CO as a small 
cc-.po.-.ent of a MA for retail-ready meat is the possi- 
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bility that the colour stability can exceed the micro- 
biological shelf life, with the risk of masking spoilage of 
the meat (Xropf, 1980). Therefore, the consumer must 
evaluate the microbiological condition of meat in a CO 
mixture by off-odours. When a MA with CO is applied 
commerc.ally. it is important to have a proper control 
or the hygienic condition of the meat raw materials and 
the chill chain temperatures. 

CO used in concentrations below 1.0% does not pre- 
sent any hazard to the consumer, because consumption 
of meat packaged in such concentrations of CO will 
result in only negligible levels ofcarboxyhaemoglobin in 
the blood of consumers (Serheim et al., 1997a) Bv 
delivenng CO in a 1% mixture with 99% N 2 , which is 
the practice of Norwegian gas suppliers, CO is con- 
sidered safe for use in the working environment. Other 
MAs wuh high levels of Q.. up to 70%. must be regar' 
ded as explosive gas mixtures, which must be used with 
appropriate precautions for safety (Lufio et al 199S) 
The suitability of gas mixtures and packaging meth- 

!?n . "u u eal J f ° r rC,ail dis P ,a y de P endj <>n their 
ability to both reduce spoilage and stabilize colour Gas 
mixtures with low concentrations of CO and high con- 
centrations of C0 2 provide a combination of a long 
microbiological shelf life and a stable, bright red colour 
or meat. Meat packaged in a MA with high O, can 
achieve an initial bright red colour, but the nicro- 
biological I shelf bfe and the colour stability are both 
considerably lower than those of meat in the CO mix- 
ture. Using CO eliminates the need to have O, as a 

r;XTn 0 v- ,h v^ A '. 0ther MAs and P^png 
methods, like high CO a with 0 2 absorbers, chub packs 

!£?, rT m r£ aCk - S m8y 1 she,f ,ife comparable to 
that of the CO mature, but with a less acceptable col- 
our or appearance of the meat Thus, there appears at 
present to be no fully satisfactory alternative to the CO 
mixture used in packaging or retail-ready red meats in 
Norway. 
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In Nonvay. CO has so far been used in very minute quantities together with other packacins "ases for o as 
Sf^SSSS. meat - T ' liS PaCk3SinS 835 h " ~ "~ ta * EUyet, and £ 

CO and the other packaging gases help ensure the storage life and color stability of fresh meat which are 
important for central packaging and distribution of meat. The trend in Denmark is toward increa d 
«™ S .f f" S,n S " ieat ' ,hiS iS b ° ,h efficiem 3nd ensures hi « h '"'"obiolocical qualitv I, 

C^ So^ as wen.'" 2 * ^ ^ ith the use of 

Publis.hedrescarch shows that the risk of growth of a range of pathogenic bacteria is the same or reduced 
when using CO m combination with the traditional packaging gases. The use of this gas cTthus help 
improve food safety Food Microbiology and Food Safety into the Next Millennium rftf* 

Net,: e ;L"dsjT99) a,,0na ere " Ce ° f ,n,ernatl0^a, C ° mminee ° n F °° d Microbioiog>..nd Hygiene 

The use of CO in the given concentration of 0.3-0.5% should not represent anv lexicological risk to 
consumers. CO ,s generally supplied in a concentration of 1% in a mixture with either Ni or CO, and does 
therefore not represent any workplace hazard to operators during the packaging process 

We are not aware t hat the use of CO was discussed in the process of drafting Directive 95P/EU of 
February 20. 1 99a concerning additives other than colorings and sweeteners'. This rtnv be due to the fact 
that no country had expressed any interest in using this kind of gas at the time. 

Since there are advantages to the use of CO as a packaging gas, as mentioned, and since there are no 
negative effects to either consumers or packaging operators, DANSKE SLAGTERIER can support an 



x application to the EU Commission to include CO on the list of approved additives, possibly limiting the 
B amount. 
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Dear DMc 

After reading the sciearific documents that Mr. Truls Nesbakken 
handed out in ,'ie last T&L working group meeting. We will support the 
Norwegian proposal for authorization CO gas as a packaging g2S within the 
UE. 

Wc look forward to hearing from you soon. 
Yours sincerely, 




Miryam de Miguel 
Dpto. Calidad-AlCE 
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Use of CO as packaging gas for meat and meat products 

After going through the scientific documents sent to us and having own projects supporting the 
results, our institute is ready to support the Norwegian proposal to allow CO gas as a packasine 
inEU. . / 6 s 



Finnish Meat Research Institute 



MarkkuR«vuori Raymond Tuominen 

Managing Director Laboratory Director 
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The Use of CQ as a Packaging Gas for Fresh-Meat. 

• T. 

ByMagne Yndestad = 

A previous report on the use of CO as a packaging gas concluded that there is unsatisfactory 

tZcuZ^CoZv N^T, 5 1 v deVC,0 P m r of P-Aogenic bacteria in the gas mixture in question 
(0.4 A CO/60/. CO ; /40% N,). The Norwegian Research Center for Meat forwarded recent and 
complementary documentation on September 13, 1999. 

Following scientific review, the content of this documentation can be summed up as follows: 
Bacteriological Conditions 

Numerous studies have beej. Ma de*fcen regarding trial storage involving concentrations of CO, in a 
IhelVrZK V T \ f "^^ mi «™ CO,). Moreover, there are articles docummtina 

t^ttz^r* r concen,rations of sas — —* c ° 2 • The C0 " C ' USi0n » 

J5 T^:z^^:f^ 0 apparent effect on bacterlal flora in products pack ^ d **" 

Concentrations of CO, below'S% may stimulate the growth of certain tvpes of bacteria Between 5 and 
50%. we see an approx.mately linear inhibiting effect. This effect is somewhat sianifcam s nccthe 
inhib. ion of growth of the sensitive Jlora is as much as 50% at 10% CQ,. The documented effect of CO-, 
m ^concentrations pnmanl^fr , 0 the psychrotrophic flora, including the most important sponge 

As for the pathogenic bacteria, scientific literature in general points to the same tendencv i e inhibition 
of growth at both 4'C and higher nefltB^ratures (e.g. 10° C) '""'bition 
In comparison to other pacb^rt'ettiods or gas mixtures used, the mixture in question seems favorable 
both in terms of storage life and in terms of the relevant pathogens. 

Following the last round of applications, The Norwegian Research Center for Meat has performed a 
rela ively extensive study ort/reshlv ground meat packaged in 0.3-0.5% CO/60-70% CO, and 30-40% N, 
. anous P«hoge„s. such as E.cnJi S)57:H7, Listeria monocytogenes, and Yersinia en,erocon,c a Z1c 
sted ,n this tnal. The Research Center has evaluated factors such as the important possibility^ 
strong suppression of the general psychotropic flora may favor certain pathoeens. which will ot be 
jnhib. ed to the same degree The^ain conclusion, however, is that the aforementioned pathogen are 
inhibited both a, 4<C and 1 0<C. Comparing the CO packaging method to packacine emp^ h " 

'";;^:^°z ,hat lhe risk for sroulh on,ie app,ied pa,htiens * ^ icai - 

f \ 

The Research Center has i siudletfW circumstances concerning salmonella bacteria and the -as mixture in 
question m the same products. S.nce none of the cultures grew at +4T, studies were only undenakl a, 

In this case, storage with packaging gas containing CO performed worst with recard to S dublm S 
c„icr,nd,s nn6 IS.d.or.zonae as a regtively strong growth occurred followin, Da~v 2. S tvphinnriwr too 
had considerable growth, although. "sausage" packaging scored lower. " " /. , / w ""'""""' 100 
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This is completely in line with what is known about a whole range of salmonella bacteria in foods, i.e. 
that they hold up very well when competing with other bacteria, and also grow very well at temperatures 
around 8-10°C. 

These facts emphasize the importance of cooling regardless of what packaging method is chosen. 
Sensorial Circumstances 

The last report pointed to the particular fact that the CO packaged meat cc. . am a fresh red color for 
days after spoilage set in. Hence, the consumer cannot see whether the meat he or she buys is spoiled, as 
opposed to fresh meat packaged in other types of gas packaging. 

The Research Center notes that when opening a package, the consumer will detect anv sooilaee odor , and 
hence not eat the product. This may be true, but it is a fact that many people won't react to any incipient 
decay when the products looks completely "fresh." However, the packaging method for which approval is 
sought is meant for fresh meat that will be treated with heat prior to use. This is an additional safety factor 
that is important in a comprehensive evaluation. 

Conclusion 

The first bacteriological/sanitary statement made was based on the documentation available at the time. 
The new data and other relevant information from scientific literature indicate that there is sufficient 
evidence that the use of CO as a packaging gas as described in the application won't result in any 
increased risk of transmittal of food-borne diseases among consumers. 
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[Handwritten:] 

From the report "Fresh Meat in Consumer Packaging" -with modified gas containing CO; [illegible] 



IV. Report by Tore Aune: "Fresh Meat in Consumer Packaging - A 
Toxicological Evaluation of the Use of up to 0.5% CO in a Gas Mixture." 
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FRESH MEAT IN CONSUMER PACKAGING 
OF UP TO 0.5% CO IN A GAS MIXTURE 



- A TOXICOLOGICAL EVALUATION OF THE USE 



By Tore Aune 



Carbon monoxide (CO) is a colorless gas that is primarily generated by incomplete combustion of organic 
material. The background concentration of CO in the atmosphere is approximately 0.0I-0.09mg/m 3 " 
(0.009-0.08 ppm), while the concentration in larger cities may excede SOing/m* as an 8 hour mean, 
depending on traffic. 



General Health Effects 

CO attaches to the iron of the hemoglobin in the red blood cells during generation of carboxyhemoglobin 
(COHb), and can thus affect the transport of oxygen in the blood and the supply of oxygen to the tissues. 
Compared to its affinity to oxygen, hemoglobin has approximately 240 times greater affinity to CO. CO 
also anaches to myoglobin, cytochromes, and some other enzymes, but these reactions are considered less 
important than the formation of carboxyhemoglobin (WHO 1979). The health impact on humans is 
mainly restricted to effects on the cardiov ascular system, the nervous system, and certain types of proteins 
and cells in the bloodstream, as w ell as effects on embryos (SFT 1 992). 

The carboxyhemoglobin percentage (COHb %) is a function of the CO concentration in the inhaled air, 
the exposure time and the level of physical activity (Coburn et al., 1965) (see Table I). A CO exposure' 
resulting in a COHb concentration above 2% in the bloodstream of the most sensitive individuals 
(cardiovascular patients) has been shown to give symptoms of localized oxygen deficit and chest pains. 
Reduced work capacity occurs at a somewhat higher COHb%, and persons suffering from angina can 
tolerate less strain before an attack occurs. No health effects have been detected in healthy adults at 
COHb concentrations below 5%. 

Table I : Blood carboxyhemoglobin percentage as a function of CO concentration in air. exposure time 
and different degrees of physical activity (Coburn et al., 1965): 



Exposure 

CO Cone. Time in Hours: 


COHb% 

At rest Moderate Activity Strenuous Activitv 


10mg/nv" 8 
25 mg/nv' 1 
40 mg/nv I 


1-3 1.4 1>4 
10 1.5 20 
'■3 2.2 29 
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CO attachment to the hemoglobin is reversible. The half-fife at ventilation at rest is approximately 4 5 
hours. 

A small amount of CO is continually formed in the body as a result of the decomposition of substances 
such as hemoproteins. This results in a COHb% of approximately 0.5. The uptake of CO through 
■nhalation comes in addition to that. The average COHb level in non-smokers is estimated at 1 2-1 5% 
while the level is 3-4% in smokers. 

Suney of Health Effects Associated with CO Exposure 

The negative health effects of CO are due to the fact that CO competes with ocvsen for points of 
attachments on the hemoglobin molecule. Moreover, the release of oxygen in the tissues is reduced 
(WGHO 1 987). Myoglobin is closely related to hemoglobin. It stores oxygen and promotes the diffusion 
of oxygen to muscle cells. In cardiac and skeletal muscles, myoglobin binds CO with an affinity that is 
,0-50 times higher than the corresponding affinity for oxygen. No reported studies have shown'tha, the 
binding of CO to myoglobin can cause any health effect at a COHb level of 4-5% 
Uptake and liberation of CO occur at a relatively slow pace (hours), which means' that short-time ■ 
exposure to elevated CO levels will no. result in any noticeable increase in the COHb level SFT report 
No. 92/16 (1992) includes an overview of the correlation between blood COHb levels and health effects 
(Table 2). 



Table 2: Correlation between blood carboxyhemoglobin levels and health effects (SFT 1992): 



COHb°/o 
50 and above 
30 and above 
10 and above 
5 and above 
5 and above 
5 and above 
2.9 and above 
2.3 and above 
2 and above 
2 and above 



Observed Effects in Humans: 
Unconsciousness, lethal when untreated. 
Headache, dizziness, nausea, and vomiting. 

May be lethal to cardiovascular patients. Headache in healthy individuals. 
Reduction of peak oxygen consumption under strenuous activity in heahhv individuals. 
Impaired vision, learning ability and fine motor response. 
Exposure during pregnancy may affect the embryo. 

Individuals suffering from angina can tolerate less strain before an attack occurs. 
Reduced capacity for physical work, especially stamina. 
Possible reduced ability to concentrate and pay attention. 

Symptoms of localized oxygen deficit and incipient chest pains in carrier r ,t; M .. 



The literature in the field does not seem to indicate tnat health effects have been proven in healthy adults 
exposed to CO resulting in a blood COHb concentration of less than 5%. 
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How ev er, the data indicate that a COHb level of 2-3% may have negative effects on sick and sensitive 
individuals, such as people suffering from cardiovascular diseases. 

Exposure to CO through the Air 

With regard to CO as an air pollution factor, a team of Norwegian experts (SFT 1992) suggested air 
quality criteria at CO concentrations resulting in a maximum of 1.5% COHb during light physical activity 
(including the CO produced endogenically). The correlation between CO concentration, activity level, 
and exposure time in order not to exceed 1.5% blood COHb is shown in Table 3. 

Table 3: Calculation of CO concentrations in the air resulting in a COHb level of 1 .5%, including 
endogenic CO production (SFT 1992): 



Exposure Time: 


CO Concentration, me/m 3 


At Rest: 


Moderate Physical Activity; 


Strenuous Physical Activity; 


15 min 


170 


80 


52 


30 min 


86 


42 


29 


1 hour 


48 


24 


18 


S hours 


11.5 


9.2 


9.2 



Exposure to CO through Consumption of Fresh Meat Treated with a Gas Mixture 
There is a paucity of information in scientific literature concerning exposure to CO through the 
consumption of fresh meat treated w ith a gas mixture containing CO. One of the most interesting 
references*in this regard is a 1954 publication by A. L. Tappel et al., which is unfortunately not easily 
accessible. However, their work has been cited in other publications, e.g. in the study by Clark et al. " 
(1976): Tappel et al. considered a US industrial sanitary norm for CO of 50 ppm (8 hours/day), and found 
that such exposure would result in a blood COHb level over a longer period of time that is approximately 
I A times higher than the temporary increase caused by consumption of approximately 225 g meat, 
provided.that the myoglobin and hemoglobin in the meat are saturated with CO, and that 100%- of CO 
from this source is transferred to the blood of the consumer (an estimate representing a hypothetical 
w orst-case scenario). According to the authors, such treatment of meat w ill thus cause only a very minor 
effect in comparison to what is considered the safety limit, even when assuming maximum uptake of CO. 
W ans et al. (1978) exposed beef to a gas containing 1% CO for days, and found that this resulted in a 
CO saturation of approximately 30% of the myoglobin. CO was lost under such storage conditions, with a 
half-life of approximately 3 days. After cooking, the CO concentration in the meat decreased to 
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below 0.09 ppm (equivalent to approximately 0.1 mg/kg). Maximum loss after cooking (on burner at 
I95°C) amounted to approximately 85%. 

Comparison of CO Exposure through Air and Meat (CO Treated) 

There is little data available for such a comparison, but a rough overview nevertheless provides some 
points of re ference. An adult \u..«^* 10-20m* air per 24 hours (depending on the activity level). This is 
the equivalent of 0.42-0.84m 3 per hour (or 3.36-6.72 m* 1 per 8 hours). 

To stay within a maximum blood COHb level of 1.5% the CO concentration in the air must be 24 mg/m' 
for 1 hour at moderate physical activity, at 9.2 mg/m 3 for 8 hours (according to Table 3). In comparison, 
the CO exposure is 0.1 mg/kg after consumption of 250 g of heated CO-treated meat that has been treated 
for 72 hours in a gas containing 1% CO (Wans et al., 1978). Table 4 shows a calculation of CO intake 
from the air and a meal of CO-treated meat. 



Table 4: Comparison of CO intake from air within a range without any health impact and theoretical 
intake of CO through consumption of a meal of CO-treated meat: 



Path of Exposure: 


CO Intake. I hour: 


CO Intake, 8 hours 


Lungs (15 m 72 4 hours) 


24mgx 0.625 = 15.1mg 


9.2mgx 5 = 46.0mg 


Meat 


0.025mc 


0.025 mg 



For CO balance between air and blood is only achieved after a considerable period of time (hours). The 
absorption of gases from the intestinal canal to the blood is probably considerably less efficient than from 
the lungs, where the tissue allows for maximum gas exchange between the alveoli and the bloodstream. 
This implies that intake of CO through meat probably w on't cause any demonstrable increase in the blood 
CO level (in the form of COHb). And at any rate, the exposure from meat is much lower (approximately 
one thousand times lower) than through the airways, as shown in the calculations above. 
According to the Norwegian Institute of Air Research (SFT 1992), the CO concentration in larger 
Norwegian cities is on average between I and 2 mg/nv during the winter. Maximum hourly values have 
been measured to approximately 60 mg/m\ and maximum values for 8 hours to about 40 mg/m\ 

Evaluation of Other Cases Used in Foods in the EU 

EU's Research Committee on Foods (SCF) has not considered CO. However, the expert team has 
considered other gases (EUR 1981), such as carbon dioxide (CO : ) and nitrogen o.vde (NO). In this 
connection, the committee employed the following evaluation method, which ihould be applicable for 
CO, as well: 
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CO^: This compound is a natural product of metabolism, and people are constantly exposed to carbon 
dioxide from the atmosphere, food and drink. Compared to this exposure, the residual content from its use 
as an extraction agent is insignificant. Establishing an ADI for this compound is unnecessary. The 
committee considers this compound acceptable as an extraction agent. It is unnecessary to determine 
concentration values for the residue. 

N : 0: The pharmacological and pharmacokinetic properties of this gas are well known from the extensive 
use of N : 0 as an anaesthetic. Even though no data on residual content are available, such amounts are 
probably so minor that they are not hazardous to the consumer. The committee finds that it is unnecessary 
to establish an ADI, and considers the use of NiO as an extraction agent acceptable. 

lexicological Evaluation of the Use of CO as a Packaging Gas for Meat 

People are continually exposed to carbon monoxide, both by means of endogenic production and by 
inhaled air. Toxicologically, it is the amount of CO bound to the blood hemoglobin (the 
carboxyhemoglobin percentage) that determines any health effects. The very first effects in sensitive 
individuals occur at COHb concentrations from approximately 2-3%. To prevent possible health effects / 
even in the most sensitive individuals, a team of Norwegian experts has suggested limits for CO in the air 
that do not result in COHb concentrations above 1.5%, including the endogenic production at 0.5%. 
The above-mentioned estimates indicate that even if all CO in the prepared meat is transferred to the 
consumer's blood, the CO concentration - even a temporary concentration - will remain well below 
accepted limits in air. From a health perspective, the use of CO in concentrations below 0.5-1 % for fresh 
meat thus represents no toxicological risk. 
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PROJECT SUMMARY 

^S^taT mm0XidS <C0) **" TSCh m ° difi€d at ™'P here P^ a 9« (MAP) 

A. Initial product color, 

B. Stability of color during display, and 

C. Relationships of color deterioration and microbial populations 

Steaks from three beef cuts (strip loin, tenderloin, and inside round steaks) and around beef 
were packaged ,n a MAP certified gas blend (0.4% CO, 30% carbon dioxide^nd 69 6 o/o 
ni rogen) and stored at 35°or 43°F for up to 35 days. Cuts then were removed from MAP and 

mSSff ♦ ^ the,r COtor ^ a PP roachfn 9 unacceptability. Color and 

microbial parameters were measured and compared to baseline data of comparable product 
exposed to oxygen but not CO. proauci 

A fundamental goal of this research was to determine if CO extended the color life of 
beef cuts and ground beef beyond their microbial soundness, i.e., did color mask spoilage 

CONCLUSIONS 

ln B ^ e T !? h N>lAP jy stem containing CO in the gas blend produced products that were 
equally as red as products pac kag 6 d with traditional oxygen permeable overwrap 
, ! ^ P H 0Veme H T Ua ' a PP earance especially in the tenderloin and inner portion of the 
inside round steaks were observed on day zero of display and throughout display 

> Color of products exposed to CO was a typical, bright red when the outer MAP bag was 
removed and products were allowed to bloom for 60 to 90 minutes 

> Color declines for products stored in MAP with CO compared well' to baseline products 
exposed to oxygen. Hence, a typical discoloration pattern was seen in both baseHne and 
iviAr studies. 

> Color life for tenderloin and inside round steaks (and to a lesser extent ground beef) was 
- a,'£ V I 0 "? 6 ' 5™ tne,r u base,ine cou ^r Parts, especially when stored 35°F vs 43°F 
^ Although microbial growth curves changed in slope and exponential growth based on the 

environment in the packages, bacterial growth was neither encouraged nor suppressed 
by the addition of CO to the MAP gas blend. wuragea nor suppressed 

> Aerobic bacteria and facultative anaerobes followed typical patterns of growth contingent 
upon the environmental conditions. mwnungeni 

> Effects of storage temperature (35° vs. 43°F) and increased storage time (21 or 35 davs) 
* CO U ^h" ^ H dneS f d9C,ine> inCr6SSe iP 0ff -° d0rS 3nd Microbiological chano^ * 
' m^'^^ ,P0,, ' BB reSU,tSd ^ C ° IOr GXtenSi0n **** *• * 
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INTRODUCTION 

Marketing of case-ready meats has moved beyond the concept stage to reality This 
Tears t^ZT' " to b * lhe P»*~ wiLfive 

m^o^tilL 9 * 8ady PaVin9 the W3y f ° r this mske s-sense 

Modified atmosphere packaging (MAP) sy*' ^s are a necessity for case-ready meats 
Decause current retail meat over wrapping does nu tulfill requirements for shelf life and other 
"ifni ?' . P ' ocesso f s 030 cnoose either high-oxygen or low-oxygen MAP for retail-ready meats 
Both systems rely upon the meat having certain functional properties needed to optimize 
delivery of cuts with excellent d]sp]ay color life and sound microbial quality 

thPt thJ^^T ^ 38 the Act,Ve Tech System of Pad,V Corporation, it is essential 
that the meat achieve a stable red color that extends throughout storage and display This 

Sh™ S f COmp '* hed ^y modifying the package atmosphere so that the meat pigment 
returns to its purple-red state (deoxymyoglobin). Then, at display, packaged cuts are re- 

e^^ a Jomn^h ?H !a ', r) t0 , r6 ' f T 3 bri9ht ' red C0,0r ^^Slobin). Some muscles can 
t t Y accomp,,sh ! , hl » funct,on ""««a« other muscles have a difficult time - due principally 
to short comings of their inherent muscle chemistry. Thus, novel ways to aid in obtaining 
desirable color dunng storage and display would be beneficial 

Gas atmosphere composition plays a critical role in the functionality and efficacy of MAP 
systems for meat. The atmosphere affects one or more of the following: product appearance 

Tvnv'lT' ? a ™< \ Pa alab,Uty iSSU6S ' 938 dynamics ' P ur 9 e » ^d myoglobin fwnctionalrty 
nZ Sf hi ^2 K £reS F ,ow - ox y? en ^ ***** carbon dioxide (C0 2 ) and/or nitrogen (N, j 

Tnur^rn ~ ^f*?***? l ° 0Xy9ea Addltion of sma " amounts of monoxkte 
•V? m Ld 2 ° ?, Nz atmos P here ©ouW a 'd in producing a more functional pigment color 
in u J.r P ' e fP ec,a,| y in me2{ cuts known to have lower color stability. CO is well known for its 
abiMy to b.nd to myoglobin and form a bright, crimson-red colored pigment known as 
carboxymyoglob.n. However, carboxymyoglobin is believed to stabilize meat color beyond 
us microbial shelf life. Consequently, consumers may not be able to rely on color as an 
of CO °n a MAP %*em * ° ? PU ^ aSe ' Research is needed to the use of low levels 

HYPOTHESIS AND OBJECTIVES 
This research was based on the hypothesis that a small quantity (<0.5%) of CO 
combined with the typical gases of MAP (C0 2 and N 2 ) would produce meat color 
complimentary to the quality needs of a case-ready meat delivery system without 

^T^T^Z^ issues - More specific objectives eva,uated the effects of C0 

> The initial color of intact muscles and ground beef - this objective addressed color 
differences between meat in MAP containing CO vs. packaging in 0 2 

> The color deterioration of these products during display - these data defined the 
color display stability of meat in MAP containing CO vs. packagina in O2 

> The microbial profile of the meat stored with or without mild temperature abuse 
- this portion provided information about microbial grovMh wth CO in MAP relative to 
the time-honored relationship between color deterioration and spoilaoe 



EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
V M Thls P roj , ect lnvo,ved ^ P hsses - Baseline Display Study characterized the color 

and microbial traits of selected cuts and ground beef using typical oxygen-permeable 
packaging under typical retail display conditions. The MAP Display Study utilized the Pactiv 
Active Tech Packaging System in combination with a unique, certified gas blend (0.4% CO, 

30% C0 2 and 69.6% N 2 ) in the package atmosphere during storage conditions (pre^isplay) 
The outer bag ^ and ^ produds ^ djsp|ayed ^ ^ ^ ^ 

RAW ^TErSS*" ^ fr ° m ^ P ° rti0n to the BaSeline product ' 

(NAM^Te9fcoi!n!nn ST #18 ° C ° nt2, ' nln9 ^ Lo ^™ S muscle), 1 8 tenderloins 
(NAMP #189A containing the Psoas major muscle), 12 inside rounds (NAMP #169A 
containing the Semtmembranosus muscle), and 6 batches of ground chuck (80% lean) were 
ttliZ T S f 0 ™ 31 source <P«Wtand Processors, Inc., Kansas Ciiy, KS) at fa£S 
six days postmortem. Vacuum packaged subprimals and trim that were received at the KSU 
Meats Laboratory had an internal temperature of 34' r and had never been frozen Prior to 
product preparation, subprimals were stored at 34'F. "mis product was allocated to 6 

r«on). ( StfiP '° inS inSlde r ° UndS £nd 3 tende rioins constituted a 

PRODUCT PREPARATION AND PACKAGING: 

One inch thick steaks cut from each subprimal and ground beef formed into about cne- 

t™ M 7°, C ? S (B * eef , Steake ;- 600 ' Hobart Corp., Troy, OH) were placed on Styrofoam 
^ rTJ ° r S K ,P £ ,nS ; 4P f ° r lnSide rounds ' 1 for tendertoina, and 2P for ground been 
^ containing an absorbent pad (Ultra Zap Soakers, Paper Pak Products La Verne CM 

LiSS?-*!? 8 cvervvra PPe<* with polyvinyl chloride (PVC) film (23,000ccO;/m 2 /24hrs- Filmco 

^i^^cS!^^ Tr Hun{smaa SaU L2ke Cit * U ^ ^ 3 

- r7^L» T ? Z\ H ° bart Cor P° ral,on - Tr °y 0H ) was assigned randomly to erther 
c , Bas Una D.splay Siudy us.ng only PVC-wrapped packages or a MAP Display Study using 
the Active Tech System of Pactiv Corporation. Trays for MAP were placed indivWuaHy in 
bamer bags (4.5cc0^m 2 /24hrs: MXE 1-300, Alec Enterprises, BurnsviMe, MN) along w'th an 
oxygen absorber (MRM-200, Multisorb Technologies, Buffalo, NY) activated usTng Padiv 
Active Tech Act.vator No.1. Barrier bags were evacuated, flushed with a certified cas blend 
conta.n.ng 0.4% CO, 30% CO,, and 69.6% N 2 , and sealed (Freshvac Model A300 CVP 
Systems, Inc., Downers Grove, IL) ' 
TREATMENTS: 

Baseline Display Study: Twelve packages of ground beef and one steak (<1/8" fat trim) 
from each subpr.mal (12 strip loins, 12 inside rounds, 18 tenderloins, and the 6 batches o 
ground beef), were evaluated in a baseline study to establish the color and mSobia 
parameters for meat never in MAP and exposed only to atmospheric oxygen These 
packages were placed in display about 4 hours post-packaging (see display and 
measurement details below). y v u.&p.dy ana 

frn m ^Jy 1 ? St r ^ T ° t6St the 6ffeCtS ° f C0 in ^ one P 3cka 9 e <* each product 
from each of 6 rec cations was selected at random for assignment to all possible 

combinations of two storage temperatures (35 and 43°F) and three storage times (7 14 and 

^ 21 days for ground beef and 7, 21, and 35 days for steaks). The lower temperature 

represented reasonably good industry practice, and the higher iemperature repressed a 

mildly abusive storage cond.t.ons. The storage times represented current industry precise 
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Prior to display (post-MAP), the O2 and CO2 levels in the outer barrier bags were measured 
using a MOCON head space analyzer (Pac Check™ Model 650, MOCON/Modem Controls, 
Inc., Minneapolis, MN). 
DISPLAY CONDITIONS: 

Meat samples were placed in simulated retail display at 34 ± 3°F under 1614 lux (150 
± 5 foot candles; Model 201, General Electric, Cleveland, OH) light intensity (Philips, 34 Watt, 
Uitralume 30) in open-top display cases (Unit Model DMF8, Tyler Refrigeration Corporation, 
Miles, Ml). Cases were programed to defrost two-times per day at 12 hour intervals. Display 
case temperatures were monitored during display using temperature loggers (Omega 
Engineering, Inc., Stamford, CT). Display times varied based on product type, initial microbial 
loads, and storage conditions. Product was removed from display when the color score was 
deemed unacceptable by a visual panel (a color score of 3.5). Baseline products were 
displayed 7, 5, 4, and 3 days for strip steaks, inside rounds, ground beef, and tenderloins, 
respectively. 

VISUAL COLOR EVALUATION: 

Ten trained visual panelists evaluated color using a five-point scale where 1 = very 
bright red, 2 = Bright red, 3 = Slightly dark red or tan, 4 = Moderately dark red or tan, and 5 
= Extremely dark red or brown. The cut-off score for consumer acceptable color was s3.5. 
Two portions of the inside round muscle were scored separately. The outer 1/3 portion 
(OSM) and the deep, inner 1/3 portion (ISM). The middle 1/3 area was not scored. The 10 
panel scores were averaged for statistical analysis. , 
INSTRUMENTAL COLOR AND SPECTRAL DATA: 

Samples were instrumentally analyzed for lightness (L*), redness (a*), and yellowness 
(b*) for llluminant D-65 (daylight) using a HunterLab MiniScan Spectrophotometer (1.25 inch 
diameter aperture, Hunter Associates Laboratory, Inc., Rsston, VA). Multiple readings (2 to 
4 depending on cut size) were taken and averaged for statistical analysis on each cut at each 
testing period. 
ODORS: 

At the end of display, each package from the MAP Display Study was evaluated for off 
odors by two experienced panelists using a 5-point scale were 1 = no, 2 = slight, 3 = small, 
4 = moderate, and 5 = extreme off odor. A score of 3.5 was assumed to be unacceptable to 
consumers. 
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MICROBIOLOGICAL PROCEDURES: 

Microbial populations were estimated at the end of MAP storage (day 0 of display) and 
at the end of display (day of unacceptable color). For each post-display sample, a portion of 
the surface area (top surface) that had been exposed to light was excised After each 
package was opened aseptica.'ly, two cores (ca 2 in 2 ) were removed (approximately 1/8 inch 
aepth), placed in a sterile stomacher bag, and blended two minutes with 0 1% peptone 
diluent. Serial dilutions of the homogenate were prepared in 0. 1 % peptone and appropriate 
dilutions vuere plated in duplicate on Aerobic Plate Count Petrifitm™ to determine total aerobic 
bacterial populations and on E. coif Count Petrifilm™ to estimate generic E coli and total 
coliform bacterial counts. In addition, appropriate dilutions also were plated in duplicate on 
wIRS agar to determine lactic acid bacterial populations. Aerobic Plate Count Petrifilm™ and 
E^coli Count Petrifilm™ (3M Microbiology Products, St Paul, MN) were incubated at 90°F for 
48 hours pnor to enumeration. LAB populations were counted after 48 hours of 92° F 
incubation in a C0 2 chamber. Microbial detection limits for intact muscle and ground b«ef 
were 1 . /6 count/cnr and 5.0 count/gram, respectively. 

pH was determined on intact muscle and ground beef samples collected on the day of 

production. Ten grams of sample were added to 100 mL of distilled water and blended for 

two minutes. A standardized pH meter with an electrode was used to measure pH accordina 

to the procedure outlined in the Handbook for Meat Chemists 
FAT AND MOISTURE: 

Ground beef samples collected on the day of production were analyzed in duplicate for 
moisture and fat using AO AC procedures 985.14 and 985.15 resoectivelv 
EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND STATISTICS: ' 

The design was a randomized complete block with six replications A replication 
consisted of 1 to 3 subprimals (number depended on the size of each cut). Steaks cut from 
the subprimals and separate batches of ground beef trim were randomly assigned to 
replication and the treatment combinations. Data were analyzed using analysis of variance 
and significant differences determined using least significant difference tests at P<0 05 
SAMPLING TIMES/PARAMETERS MEASURED: 

1. MAP Gas Composition for oxygen and carbon dioxide levels 

• Subsample of several ActiveTech packages on production day (2-3 hours post- 
packaging) to verify gas composition being obtained 

■ End of MAP storage at two temperatures 

2. Microbiology: 

• Initial counts for subprimals and ground beef on the day of production 

• End of MAP storage at two temperatures 

■ End of display 
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3. Visual Color: 

• Initial color prior to display lighting 

• End of MAP storage at each of two temperatures and after 60 to 90 min bloom at 34°F 
(equal to 0 time of display) 

• Daily during display 

4. Instrumental Colon 

• Initial color = After packaging in PVC on production day for baseline data, minimal 
exposure to light 

• End of MAP storage at each of tvvo temperatures and after 60 to 90 min bloom at 34°F 
(equal to 0 time of display) 

■ Daily during display 

5. Odor: 

At end of display (prior to microbial testing) 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The Baseline Study: A random selection of all steaks and ground beef packaged in PVC 
film were placed in display to serve as a baseline for color and microbiological comparisons. 
Products were expected to have the lowest microbiological load and ideal color stability 
using traditional packaging and display conditions for products exposed only to atmospheric 
oxygen. The inherent muscle chemistry responsible for good color life also v/as optimal. If 
the product exposed to CO were to have extended meat color life, then it will be compared 
to the baseline "control" with the "best" possible color. 

Color Reference Points: The discussion below involves both visual and instrumental 
measures of color. Visual scores were considered the "standard" with instrumental color 
being discussed relative to its agreement or disagreement with the visual panel, ie, did the 
objective measurements confirm what the color panel saw. Visual scores of ^3.5 were 
considered borderline acceptable. When samples reached tnis discoloration, they were 
removed from display. Normally, a* values (higher values indicate more redness) are highly 
correlated to visual appraisal. 

Inside round steaks typically are two-toned in color. The inner ponion (ISM) is much less 
color stable compared to the outer portion (OSM). These portions were scored separately 
since one portion may have acceptable color while the other has unacceptable color that 
would be discriminated against by consumers resulting in the whole cut being judged 



unacceptable in color. The effects of CO on this bi-co!ored muscle were needed to confirm 

that color was not excessively extended in either portion. 

FAT AND MOISTURE, pH, AND INITIAL MICROBIAL LOAD: 

Average fat and moisture contents of the ground beef were 19.5 and 61.6%, respectively. 

pH of both intact muscles and the ground beef ranged from 5.3 to 5.7. The initial aerobic 
plate counts and lactic bacteria counts for all products were relatively low and indicative of 
microbial quality of the raw materials and good sanitation. Furthermore, coliforms and E. coli 
were below the detection limit throughout the study. 
GAS COMPOSITION AT END OF MAP: 

At the end cf MAP storage, each package atmosphere was analyzed for O2 and C0 2 

(Table 1). Only 6 (each from a different treatment combination) of 288 packages were 
removed from the experiment due to leakage. 
INITIAL PRODUCT COLOR AND APPEARANCE: 

The color of ground beef and steaks entering display (after MAP storage at 2 
temperatures) was an attractive, typical red color. Although there were several significant 
differences in visual scores and a* values (Table 2 and Figures 1-10 at day 0) for product in 
CO vs. baseline cuts, the variation in color was usually within ± 0.5 of a color score. In 
general, the initial color of product exposed to CO was very similar to the color of steaks from 
the baseline display (never exposed to CO). When differences occurred, they were more 
related to either storage temperature or postmortem age of the product. 

Panelists did not consider the color of product exposed to CO atypical. Cuts exposed to 
CO generally appeared more uniformly bright-red and would be expectad to have high 
consumer appeal. These results were expected, as CO is known to preferentially form a 
ligand with the colored pigment (myoglobin) in meat resulting in an intensply red pigment 
known as carboxymyoglobin. At higher levels of CO (0.4% vs. 0.6 to 1 %) than used in this 
experiment, meat color has been described as being an unusual crimson, bright-red color 
compared to the norma! red of cxymyoglobin. 

A critical next question was whether the carboxymyoglobin formed on the surface was 
more stable than the oxymyoglobin formed in baseline product. Further, did the carboxy 
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pigment deteriorate in a predictable way that consumers could continue to use visual color 

to judge freshness or potential spoilage. 

COLOR DETERIORATION PROFILE: 

Visual panel scores (Figures 1-5) and instrumental color (a* values, Figures 6-10) dearly 

showed that product exposed to CO during MAP storage had color deterioration during 
display. As expected, visual scores increased (color deteriorated) and a* values decreased 

(loss cf redness) as days in display increased. 

In several instances, color appeared to improve late in display - as indicated by a 
decrease in visual scores (see ground beef, strips loins and tenderloins at 43°F). These 
decreases were not a return of redness. Rather the apparent decrease resulted from removal 
of discolored packages the preceding period, leaving product with less overall discoloration 
remaining in the case. 

In general, the color deterioration profiles followed an expected pattern. Namely, the 
freshest product (baseline packages) had the most stable, red color and the most days in 
display needed to reach borderline discoloration (Table 3 scores to 3.5) of all treatments. 
Exceptions occurred for the inside portion of the inside round and tenderloin products, where 
the product exposed to CO had slightly more stable color than the baseline product (Table 
3). These two muscle areas are well known by retailers as having short color life. Thus, CO 
appeared to improve color life when the inherent muscle chemistry desired for color was 
limited. 

For product from MAP, the longer the storage time, the faster the deterioration, especially 
at the higher storage temperature (T ables 2 and 3). For packages stored at 43*F, which -,vas 
a mildly abusive temperature, color deterioration would be expected to accelerate. This 
phenomenon also is illustrated in Figures 1-10. 

Changes in a* values (and other instrumental measures of color not shown) followed the 
same pattern of color deterioration observed by the visual panelists. There was no evidence 
that color shelf life was unexpectedly lengthened by exposure of meat to CO in MAP. The 
question remaining is whether the color life cf product in CO masked spoilage, ie, were 
microbial counts higher than expected based on the degree of discoloration? 
COLOR DETERIORATION AND MICROBIAL GROWTH: 



Baseline Display Study: Initial, pre-display microbiological data suggested that the raw 
materials were fresh and processed using good hygienic practices. For intact cuts, lactic acid 
bacteria, generic E. coli, and total coliform counts were below the detection limit of 1 76 
CFU/in 2 . Initial, pre^isplay APC for intact muscles ranged from 1 to 1.63 toy,, .FU/in 2 Post- 
display counts were higher (P<0.05) than pre^isplay APC which was an increase in bacterial 

prol.feration and typical deterioration. However, all product had sufficient microbes to be 

susceptible to spoilage. 

Baseline producls were pulled from display when the visual panel scores reached >3 5 
However, the APC did no. exceed 5 log,, CFU/uni. as shown in Figures and lactic 
bactenal did not exceed 6 log, 0 CFU/uni. as shown in Figures 15-18. Furthermore, off-odor 
scores for product at end of display (Table 3) ranged from no to slight off odor. Thus, color 
life in this base population did not exceed microbial soundness. 

MAP Display Study: Similar trends in microbial growth occurred in post-displayed 
samples stored in MAP compared to baseline products. Microbial patterns for product 
deterioration are shown in Table 4 and Figures 11-18. Products stored under MAP at a 
slightly abusive temperature showed, as expected, a more rapid increase (P<0 05) in 
microbial counts compared to samples stored at 35-F. For post-MAP (pre-display) and post- 
display samples, APC were higher at 43-F than 35-F (Table 4), and during the later days of 
storage at the higher temperature, differences were more obvious. Significant changes 
(P<0.05) occurred in all cuts and ground beef with .he exception of SM. Counts for the SM 
muscle were lower than expected and no significant changes occurring until day 35 of MAP 
storage. This suggests that quality products that have been handled in a sanitary fashion can 
be stored in the MAP system up to 35 days without comprising microbial quality. The APCs 
for intact strip loin and tenderloin steaks stored at 35<F were lower (P<0.05) on all days of 
display on days 21 and 35 post-MAP than steaks stored at 43'F (Figures 12 and 14) 
Although products did not show a difference in APCs 7 days post-MAP, those products stored 
at the higher temperature (43-F) were more inferior 21 and 35 days pos.-MAP. 

Did Color Mask Spoilage? Central to this research was to evaluate the idea that the 
color of CO treated meat might mask spoilage. Food scientists generally agree that meat 
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color is seriously discolored when microbial counts approach log 10 6 , and that off odors 
frequently appear at counts of 10 ? to 10 8 Numerous studies of ground beef, frequently the 

product with the highest counts, show that consumer-purchased retail product often has 

5 8 

counts of 10 to 10 . 

Visual color scoring was considered as the "standard" for determining the time to remove 
products from display. Because the visual panel scores were the deciding factor for length 
of shelf life, the interdependence between visual color and APC, LAB, and odor were 
considered quite important. 

Figures 19-21 show aerobic and lactic bacterial growth and odor scores ct the end of 
display plotted against their corresponding visual color scores. AH data observations were 
summed over storage temperature, storage time, and product type and plotted in one graph. 
If color masked spoilage, then there should be multiple points in the upper left quadrant of 
the plot, the area represented by unacceptable microbial counts and off odors but with 
acceptable color (i.e., scores <3.5). This did not occur with any frequency in any of the three 
plots. Thus, it dees not appear that exposure of meat to CO during extended (up to 35 days 
at either 35° or 43 C F) caused meat color to hide spoilage. 
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Table 1 - Carbon Dioxide (CO2) and Oxygen (C7) Levels in MAP Packages of 
ground beef (GS) and steaks from strip loins (LD), inside round (SM), and 
tenderloin (TL). 



Meat Cut 


Storage 
Temperature, °F 


Storage 

Time, days 


C02, % 


O2, % 


GB 


35 


7 


Oft /l 


U 


GB 


43 




OQ 7 

2o./ 


t 

0 | 


GB 


35 


i *t 


07 7 


0 


GB 


43 


1 A 


zo.o 


0 


GB I 35 


01 


07 V! 


0 


* 

\ GB 


i 

43 


01 


00 n 


0 


8 

\ LD 


35 


■7 

7 


33.3 


0 


LD 


43 


7 


34.2 


0 


LD 


35 




32.4 


0 


LD 


43 


91 


o i.o 


0 


LD 


35 




71 1 




LD 


43 




OP A 


0 


SM 


35 


7 


OR Q 


0 


SM 


43 


7 


29 7 


u 


SM 


35 


21 


27 9 


n 
u 


! SM 


43 


21 


27 3 


n 


I SM 


35 


35 


26.8 


0 


SM 


43 


35 


24.6 


0 ! 


: TL 


35 


7 


34.3 


0 


TL 


43 


7 


34.8 


0 


TL 


35 


21 


33.6 


0 


TL 


43 


21 


32.3 


0 


\ TL 


35 


35 


32.5 


0 


I TL | 43 | 35 


29.2 


0 



Table 2 - Means for initial visual color and a* values for beef cuts exposed to 
carbon monoxide during storage at 35°and 43°F in Active Tech MAP vs. baseline 
cuts exposed only to oxygen. 



Trait 


Product 


Baseline 
cuts 


g . ■ — , 

Time in Active Tech MAP, days at 35° F J 


7 


14/21 


21/35 | 


1 


GB 


1.3a 


1.6b 


1.7b 


1 

1.8b 


LD 


2.2b 


2.5b 


1.8a 


2.2b \ 

• 


Initial 

Visual 

Color 


ISM 


1.8ab 


2.0b 


1.7a 


2.0b 




OSM 


2.6b 


2.6b 


1.9a 


2.5b 




TL 


1.9a 


2.0a 


1.9a 


2.1a ! 


i 


Initial 
a* Values 
(redness) 


GB 


23.4a 


25.6b 


25.9b 


25.6b 


i 
I 
i 

9 

9 

i 
\ 


LD 


25.8a 


25.7 a 


27.1 ab 


28.1b 


ISM 


28.5a 


26.9a 


30.0a 


29.4a 


OSM 


27.4a 


27.7a 


29.8a 


29.5a 


TL 


23.6a 


27.5b 


30.0c 


29.3c 




Q 

Time in Active Tech WAP, days at 43° F 




GB 


1.3a 


1.7b 


1.8b 


2.5c 




LD 


2.2a 


2.3a 


2.1a 


2.0a 


Initial 


ISM 


1.8a 


1.8a 


1.7a 


2.4b 


Visual 


OSM 


2.6b 


2.2a 


2.2a 


2.0a | 




Color 


TL 


1.9a 


2.0ab 


1.8a 


2.2b 










GB 


23.4a 


25.7b 


25.1b 


25.5b 




LD 


25.8a 


25.5a 


28.7b 


27.5b | 




Initial 


ISM 


28.5a 


28.7a 


28.6a 


27.5a j 


a* Values 


OSM 


27.4a 


27.7a 


30.2b 


2S.4ab 


(redness) 


TL 


23.6a 


27.8b 


28.7b 


26.4b j 



Means in the same row vviih a different letter differ (P<0.05). 
Ground beef stored 7, 14, and 21 days, other muscles 7, 21 , and 35 days. 
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Table 3 - Means for days to visual unacceptable visual color (score of 3.5) and 
odor at end of display for beef cuts exposed to carbon monoxide during storage 
at 35° and 43° F in Active Tech MAP vs. baseline cuts exposed only to oxygen. 









Baseline 
, cuts 


g — — . 

Time in Active Tech WAP, days ai 35° F 




Trait 


Product 


7 


14/21 


21/35 






GB 


3.6c 


3.0b 


3.0b 


2.3a 




Days in 


LD 


6.2c 


5.0b 


5.2b 


3.8a 




display to 


ISM 


3.2a 


4.8c 


4.0bc 


3 5ab 




unacceptable 


OSM 


4.8c 


3.5b 


3.4b 


2.6a 


f 


color 


1 TL 


2.6a 


| 3.0b 


I 3.2b 


2.8ab 


i 






g 

Time in Active Tech MAP, 


days at 43° F 


i 

1 
1 




GB 


3.6d 


3.0cd 


2.3b 


1.5a 


i 

i 




LD 


6.2d 


5.0c 


3.3b 


2.3a '' 


l 

i 
I 

I 


Days in 


ISM 


3.2b 


4.0bc 


| 3.1b 


2.0a 


display to 

unacceptable 

ccfor 


OSM 


4.5d 


3.0c 


2.4b 


/ 1.6a 


i 


TL 


2.6ab 


3.0b 


2.3ab I 


1.7a 


f 




e ■ 

Time in Active Tech MAP, days at 35° F 


j 
■ 
i 




GB 


1.5a 


1.9a 


2.8b 


2.4ab 


i 
f 

» j 
1 


Dff-o^or 


LD 


1.3a 


1.3a 


2.3b 


2.3b 


score at end 


SM 


1.5a 


2.2a 


3.0b 


3.0b 


? of displav 

i 1 


TL 


1.6a 


1.2a 


3.1b 


3.3b 






Time in Active Tech MAP, C 


fays at 43° F 


i 




GB 


1.5a 


3.3a 


3.6a 


3.9a 


Off-odor 


LD 


1.3a 


2.9a 


3.3ab 


3.6b 


score* at end 


SM 


1.5a 


2.2a 


3.4b 


4.0b 


of display 


TL 


1.6a 


2.7a 


3.3b 


3.8c 



a-d 



Means in the same row with a different letter differ (P<0.05). 



Ground beef stored 7, 14. and 21 days, other muscles 7, 21. and 35 days. 
Off-odor scale: 1 = none, 2 = slight, 3 = Small. 4 = Moderate, 5 = Extreme. 



Table 4 - Means for aerobic plate counts (APC) on beef cuts exposed to carbon 
monoxide during storage at 35°and 43°F in Active Tech MAP vs. baseline cuts 
exposed only to oxygen. 









— eline 
cuts 


Time" in Active Tech MAP. days at 35° F 


■' 




Trait 


Product 


7 


14/21 


21/35 






End of 


GB 


2.7a 


2.6a 


4.7b 


5.5b 






MAP 


LO 


.7ab 


0.2a 


1.4bc 


1.7c | 


I 


storage 

APCs, 
!og 10 cfu 


SM 


1.0b 


0.3a 


0.3a 


0.3a 






TL 


1.3b 


0.2a 


2.6bc 


3.1c 




U 










i 

I 

i 

1 

1 


End of 


GB 


4.3a 


4.4ab 


5.6b 


5.5b 


i 
f 


display 


LD 


1.4ab 


0.4a 


2.9bc 


3.4c I 


i 


APCs, 


CM 


0.6a 


0.1a 


0.6a 


2.0b I 


j log 10 cfu 


TL 


0.3a 


1.3b 


I 3.5c 


3.4c 










Time" in Active Tech MAP, 


days at 43° F 




! 

i 
■ 

I 
1 

i 


End of 


GB 


2.7a 


4.6b 


5.8c 


6.0c I 




WAP 


LD 


0.7a 


1.3ab 


3.2c 


5.1 d I 


! 


storage 


SM 


1.0b 


0.1a 


0.1a 


2.8c I 


j log 10 cfu 


TL I 


1.3a 


1.6a 


3.7b 


4.0b 




j End of 


GB 


4.3a 


5.8b 


5.9b 


6.1b i 


.• display 


LD 


1.4a 


1.3a' 


2.8b 


5.3c j 




| APCs, 


SM 


0.6a 


0.3a 


0.7a 


2.5b ' 




{ log 10 cfu 


TL 


0.3a 


3.3b 


4.2b 


4.6b I 





a-d 

e Means in the same row with a different letter differ (P<0.05). 
Ground beef stored 7, 14, and 21 days, other muscles 7, 21, and 35 days. 
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Carbon Monoxide 


99.99% min. 




< 0.3 PPM 


Nitre p*n 


<10PPM 


j Carbon Dioxide 


< 20 PPM | 


Mclhnnc 


<5PPM 


Ethane 


<1PPM 


Propane 


<1PPM 


Dimethyl Ether 


< 1 PPM 


Hvdro^cn 


<1PPM j 


Moisrurc I 


< 1 PPM ! 



mchod (s) and re correct to within the analytical accurecies 
of this (these) method (s). 
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Designation: D 1946-90 (Reapproved 2000) 



Standard Practice for 

Analysis of Reformed Gas by Gas Chromatography 1 

This standard is issued under the fixed designation D I946; the number immediately following the designation indicates the vea, «f 
supersenpt epsilon (•) .ndicates an editorial change since the last revision or reapprov.l. '"ppiovn. A 



1. Scope 

1.1 This practice covers the determination of the chemical 
composition of reformed gases and similar gaseous mixtures 
containing the following components: hydrogen, oxygen, ni- 
trogen, carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, methane, ethane, 
and ethylene. 

1 .2 This standard does not purport to address all of the 
safety- concerns, if any, associated with its use. It is the 
responsibility of the user of this standard to establish appro- 
priate safety and health practices and determine the applica- 
bility of regulator^ limitations prior to use. 

2. Referenced Documents 

2.1 ASTM Standards: 

E 260 Practice for Packed Column Gas Chromatography 2 

3. Summary of Practice 

3.1 Components in a sample of reformed gas are physically 
"^separated by gas chromatography and compared to correspond- 
ing components of a reference standard separated under 
identical operating conditions, using a reference standard 
mixture of known composition. The composition of the re- 
formed gas is calculated by comparison of either the peak- 
height or area response of each component with the corre- 
sponding value of that component in the reference standard. 

4. Significance and Use 

4.1 The information about the chemical composition can be 
used to calculate physical properties of the gas, such as heating 
(calorific) value and relative density. Combustion characteris- 
tics, products of combustion, toxicity, and interchangeabiliry 
with other fuel gases may also be inferred from the chemical 
composition. 

5. Apparatus 

5.1 Detector— The detector shall be a thermal conductivity 
type or its equivalent in stability and sensitivity. The thermal 
conductivity detector must be sufficiently sensitive to produce 



' This pracncc is under the junsdiciion of ASTM Commirtee D-3 on Caseous 
Fuels and is the direct rcsponsibilm- of Subcommittee D03.07 on Analysis of 
Chemical Composition of Gaseous Fuels. 

Orient cdiiion approved March 30. 1990. Published May 1990. Originally 
published a* 1946 - 62 T. Lasi previous edition D 1946 - 82. 
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a signal of at least 0.5 mV for 1 mol % methane in a 0.5-mL 
sample. 

5.2 Recording Instruments— Either strip chart recorders or 
electronic integrators, or both, are used to display the separated 
components. Although a strip chart recorder is not required 
when using electronic integration, it is highly desirable for 
evaluation of instrument performance. 

5.2.1 The recorder, when used, shall be a strip chart recorder 
with a f Mange scale of 5 mV or less (1 mV preferred). The 
width of the chart shall be not less than 150 mm. A maximum 
pen response time of 2 s (1 s preferred) and a minimum chart 
speed of 10 mm/min shall be required. Faster speeds up to 100 
mm/min are desirable if the chromatogram is to be interpreted 
using manual methods to obtain areas. 

5.2.2 Electronic or Computing Integrators— Proof of sepa- 
ration and response equivalent to that for the recorder is 
required for displays other than by chart recorder. 

5.3 Attenuator— If manual methods are used to interpret the 
chromatogram, an attenuator must be used with the detector 
output signal to keep the peak maxima within the range of the 
recorder chart. The attenuator must be accurate to within 0.5 % 
between the attenuator range steps. 

5.4 Sample Inlet System: 

5.4.1 The sample inlet system must be constructed of 
materials that are inert and nonadsorptive with respect to the 
components in the sample. The preferred material of construc- 
tion is stainless steel. Copper and copper-bearing alloys are 
unacceptable. 

5.4.2 Provision must be made to introduce into the carrier 
gas ahead of the analyzing column a gas-phase sample that has 
been entrapped in either a fixed volume loop or tubular section. 
The injected volume must be reproducible such that successive 
runs of the same sample agree within the limits of repeatability 
for the concentration range as specified in 1 1.1.1. 

5.4.3 If the instrument is calibrated with pure components, 
the inlet system shall be equipped to introduce a sample at less 
than atmospheric pressure. The pressure-sensing device must 
be accurate to 0.1 kPa (1 mm Hg). 

5.5 Column Temperature Control: 

5.5.1 Isothermal— When isothermal operation is used the 
analytical columns shall be maintained at a temperature con- 
stant to 0.3°C during the course of the sample run and the 
corresponding reference run. 



1 
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5.5.2 Temperature Programming— Tempcrarurc program- 
ing may be used, as feasible. The oven temperature shall not 
'exceed the recommended temperature limit for the materials in 
the column. 

5.6 Detector Temperature Control—The detector tempera- 
ture shall be maintained at a temperature constant to 0.3°C 
during the course of the sample run and the corresponding 
reference run. The detector temperature shall be equal to, or 
greater than, the maximum column temperature. 

5.7 Carrier Gas— The instrument shall be equipped with 
suitable facilities to provide flow of carrier gas through the 
analyzer and detector at a flow rate that is constant to 1 % 
throughout the analysis of the sample and the reference 
standard. The purity of the carrier gas may be improved by 
flowing the carrier gas through selective filters before its entry 
into the chromatograph. 

5.8 Columns: 

5.8.1 The columns shall be constructed of materials that are 
inert and nonadsorptive with respect to the components in the 
sample. The preferred material of construction is stainless 
steel. Copper and copper-bearing alloys are unacceptable. 

5.8.2 Either an adsorption-type column or a partition-type 
column, or both, may be used to make the analysis. 

Note I — See Practice E 260 for general gas chromatography proce- 
dures. 

5.8.2.1 Adsorption Column — This column must completely 
separate hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, methane, and carbon 
monoxide. If a recorder is used, the recorder pen must return to 
|he baseline between each successive peak. Equivalent proof of 
separation is required for displays other than by chart recorder. 
Fig. 1 is an example chromatoeram obtained with an adsorp- 
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tion column. 

(1) Because of similarities in thermal conductivities, helium 
should not be used as the carrier gas for hydrogen when 
hydrogen is less than 1 % of the sample. Either argon or 
nitrogen carrier gas is suitable for both percent and ports per 
million quantities of hydrogen. 

(2) The use of a carrier gas mixture of 8.5 % hydrogen and 
91.5 % helium will avoid the problem of reversing'polarities of 
hydrogen responses as the concentration of hydrogen in the 
sample is increased. 

(3) The precision of measurement of hydrogen can be 
increased by using a separate injection for hydrogen, using 
either argon or nitrogen for the carrier gas. 

(4) Another technique for isolating the hydrogen in a sample 
is to use a palladium transfer tube at the end of the adsorption 
column; this will permit only hydrogen to be transferred to a 
stream of argon or nitrogen carrier gas for analysis in a second 
thermal conductivity detector. 

5.8.2.2 Partition Column — This column must separate 
ethane, carbon dioxide, and ethylene. If a recorder is used, the 
recorder pen must return to the baseline between each succes- 
sive peak. Equivalent proof of separation is required for 
displays other than by chart recorder. Fig. 2 is an example 
chromatogram obtained with a partition column. 

5.8.3 General— Those column materials, operated either 
isothermally or with temperature programming, or both, may 
be used if they provide satisfactory separation of components. 
6. Reference Standards 

6.1 Moisrure-free mixtures of known composition are re- 
quired for comparison with the test sample. They must contain 
known percentages of the components, except oxygen (Note 
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Cciumn- 2-m Dy 6 -mm inside oame:er Type 13* 

mciecu:ar s*eves, 14 ;c 30 mesh 
Temperature: 3£*C 



Flow rale: 60-mL helium/mir 
Sample stze: 0.5 mL 



FIG. 1 Chromatogram of Reformed Gas on Molecular Sieve Column 
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Column: 1.2 m by 6.35 mm 
Porapah Q. SO to 60 mesh 
Current setting: 225 mA 



MinuCes 



Temperature: 4Q*C 
Flow rate: 50-mL helium/min 
Sample size: 0.5 mL 
FIG, 2 Chromatogram of Reformed Gas on Porapak Q Column 



2), thai are to be determined in the unknown sample. All 
components in the reference standard must be homogeneous in 
the vapor state at the time of use. The fraction of a component 
in the reference standard should not be less than one half of, 
nor differ by more than 10 mol % from, the fraction of the 
corresponding component in the unknown. The composition of 
the reference standard must be known to within 0.01 mol % for 
any component. 

Note 2— Unless the reference standard is stored in a container that has 
been tested and proved for inenness to oxygen, it is preferable to calibrate 
for oxygen by an alternative method. 

6.2 Preparation— A reference standard may be prepared by 
blending pure components. Diluted dry air is a suitable 
^tandard for oxygen and nitrogen. 

Note }— a mixture containing approximately 1 % of oxygen can be 
prepared by pressurizing a container of dry air at atmospheric pressure to 
20 aim (2.03 MPa) with pure helium. This pressure need not be measured 



prec.sely, as the fraction of nitrogen in the mixture such prepared must be 
determined by comparison to nitrogen in the reference standard The 
fraction of nitrogen is multiplied by 0.280 to obtain the fraction of oxvgen 
plus argon. Argon elutes with oxygen in the molecular sieves column Do 
not rely on oxygen standards that have been prepared for more than a feu 
days. Ins permissible to use a response factor for oxseen that » relative 
to a stable component. 

7. Preparation of Apparatus 

l.\ Column Preparation-Pack a 2- to 3-m column (6-mm 
inside diameter stainless steel tubing) with Type 13x molecu- 
lar sieves, 14 to 30 mesh, that have been dried 12 h or more at 
300 to 350 C C. Pack a second column (1 m by 6 mm) with 
Porapak Q/ 50 to SO mesh, that has been dried 12 h or more 
at about ]50°C. Shape the columns to fit the configuration of 
the oven in the chromatoeraph. 



' Av 31 !ab!e from Waters Associates. Inc., Framincham, MA 01701. 
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Note 4 — Variations in column material, dimensions, and mesh sizes of 
packing are permissible if the columns produce separations equivalent to 
those shown in Fig. ! and Fig. 2. Better performance may be obtained by 
using a 2.1-mm stainless steel tubing with corresponding smaller mesh 
packing materials and substituting Haysep Q for Porapak Q. 

7.2 Chromatograph — Place the proper column and sample 
volume in operation for the desired run in accordance with 8.1 
and 8-2. For isothermal operation, the column should be 
maintained at a temperature between 30 and 45°C. When 
appropriate, column temperatures may be increased. Adjust the 
operating conditions and allow the instrument to stabilize. 
Check the stability by making repeat runs on the reference 
standard to obtain reproducible peak heights as described in 
5.4.2 for corresponding components. 

8. Procedure 

8.1 Sample Volume — The sample introduced into the chro- 
matographic column should have a volume between 0.2 and 
0.5 mL. Sufficient accuracy can be obtained for the determi- 
nation of all but the very minor components with this sample 
size. When increased sensitivity is required for the determina- 
tion of components present in low concentrations, a sample 
size of up to 5 mL is permissible. However, components whose 
concentrations are in excess of 5 % should not be analyzed by 
using sample volumes greater than 0.5 mL. 

8.2 Chromatograms: 

8.2.1 Adsorption Column (Fig. 1) — Obtain a steady baseline 
on the recorder with a constant earner gas flowrate appropriate 
the column diameter. Introduce a sample of the unknown 
ixture at atmospheric pressure into the chromatograph and 
obtain a response similar to that of Fig. 1 of the components 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, methane, and carbon monoxide, 
which elute in that order. Repeat with a sample of the reference 
standard. If oxygen is present in the mixture, run a sample of 
air, either at an accurately measured reduced pressure, or air 
freshly diluted with helium, so that the panial pressure of 
oxygen is approximately equal to that of the oxygen in the 
mixture being analyzed. 

Note 5 — The peak for carbon monoxide can appear between those of 
nitrogen and methane if the molecular sieves have become contaminated. 
If this occurs, replace or regenerate the column packing by heating in 
accordance with 7.1 . 



or 

m\ 



8.2.2 Partition Column (Fig. 2)— Establish a steady base- 
line with the helium earner gas flowing through the Porapak Q 
column. Introduce a sample of the reference standard and then 
a sample of the unknown mixture. Obtain responses similar to 
that shown in Fig. 2 for carbon dioxide, ethane, and ethylene. 

S.2 1 All chromatograms for manual measurement should 
be run at a sensitivity setting that permits maximum peak 
height to be recorded for each component. 

8.2.4 Column isolation valves may be used to make the 
entire ar ilysis with a single injection if the separations 
specified in 5.8.2.1 and 5.8.2.2 are produced. 
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9. Calculation 

9.1 The number of significant digits retained for the quan- 
iiative value of each component shall be such that accuracy is 
neither sacrificed nor exaggerated. The expressed numerical 



value of any component in the sample should not be presumed 
to be more accurate than the corresponding certified value of 
that component in the calibration standard. 

9.2 Manual Measurement— Measure the response of each 
component, convert to the same sensitivity for corresponding 
components in the sample and reference standard, and calcu- 
late the mole percent of each component in the sample as 
follows: 



C = (A/B)(S) 



(1) 



where: 

C = mole percent of the component in the sample, 

A * response of the component in the sample, 

B = response of the component in the standard at the same 

sensitivity as with A, and 
S - mole percent of the component in the reference stan- 
dard. 

9.3 If a helium-diluted air mixture was run for oxygen 
calibration, calculate the fraction of oxygen in the mixture 
from the fraction of the nitrogen and the composition of the 
diluted air. Calculate the fraction of nitrogen in the mixture in 
accordance with 9.1, using the nitrogen response of the? 
reference standard for comparison. Air composition values of 
78.1 % nitrogen and 21.9 % oxygen should be used, as argon 
(0.9% in air) elutes with oxygen on the molecular sieves 
column. 

9.4 If air has been analyzed at reduced pressure to calibrate 
for oxygen, correct the equation for pressure as follows: 



C «= {A/B){S)(P t /P h ) 



(2) 



where: 

P. » absolute pressure at which air was analyzed and 
P b = barometric pressure when sample was analyzed, with 
both pressures being expressed in the same units. 
9.5 Normalize the mole percent values by multiplying each 
value by 100 and dividing by the sum of the original values. 
The sum of the original values should not differ from 100.0 % 
by more than 1.0 %. 

10. Analysts of the Reference Standard 

10.1 If the composition of the reference standard is not 
known to a sufficient degree of accuracy, analyze it by the use 
of pure components for calibration. Obtain chromatograms of 
the standard as described in 8.2, except measure the pressure of 
each sample introduced to 0.133 kPa (1 mm Hg). When each 
chromatogram is obiained, calibrate each component by intro- 
ducing a sample of the pure component at a pressure that 
closely approximates its panial pressure in the blend (for 
example, a component whose concentration in the standard is 
50 % is analyzed at 50 % of the pressure at which the standard 
was analyzed). Use a minimum pressure of 0.665 kPa (5 mm 
Hg) for minor components. Repeat the analysis with the 
reference standard. Corresponding peak heights should agree 
within 1 mm or 1 % (whichever is larger) when recorded on a 
sensitivity setting that allows maximum response on the 
recorder chart. 
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J0.2 Calculate ihe composition of the reference standard by 
he adjustment of responses of like components to the same 
sensitivity and calculate the concentration of each component 
as follows: 



fiOQXW.) 



(3) 



R 
P 

P, 



where: 

C ~ component concentration, mole percent; 

= response of the component in the reference standard; 
= response of the pure component; 
= pressure at which the pure component was analyzed; 
and 

- pressure at which the reference standard was ana- 
lyzed, with both pressures being expressed in the 
same absolute units. 

1 0.2. 1 Normalize all values as described in 9.4. 
11. Precision 

11.1 The following data should be used to judge the 
acceptability of the results: 

1 1.1.1 Repeatability*— Duplicate results by the same opera- 
tor should not be considered suspect unless they differ by more 



than the following amounts: 

Component, mol % 

0 to 1 

1 to 5 
5 to 25 
Over 25 



Repeatability 

0.05 
0.1 
0.3 
0.5 



II. 1. 2 Reproducibility— Results submitted by different 
laboratories should not differ by more than the amounts given 
in Il.I.l when the same reference standard is used for 
calibration and the same composition is used for calculations. 
If calibration is made with pure components or with different 
reference standards, results submitted by each of two labora- 
tories should not be considered suspect unless the results differ 
by more than the following amounts: 



Component, mol % 

Oto 1 
1 to 5 
5 to 25 
Over 25 



12. Keywords 

12.1 gaseous fuels 



Reproducibility 



0.1 
0.2 
0.5 
1.0 



The American Society for Testing and Materials takes no position respecting the validity of any patent rights asserted in connection 
with any item mentioned in this standard. Users of thts standard are expressly advised that determination of the validity of any such 
patent rights, and the risk of infringement of such rights, are entirety their own responsibility. 

This standard is subject to revision at any time by the responsible technical committee and must be reviewed every five years and 
tf not revised, either reapproved or withdrawn. Your comments are invited either for revision of this standard or tor additional standards 
end should be addressed toASTM Headquarters. Your comments wilt receive careful consideration at a meeting of the responsible 
technical committee, which you may attend, tf you feel that your comments have not received a fair hearing you should make your 
views known to the ASTM Committee on Standards, at the address shown below. 



This standard is copyrighted by ASTM. WO Barr Harbor Drive. PO6oxC70Q, West Conshohocken. PA 19428-2959 Unned States 
individual reprints (angle or multiple copies) of this standard may be obtained by contacting ASTM at the above address or at 
61C-832-SS8S (phone). 610-632-9S55 (fax), or service@astm.org (e-mail); or through the ASTM website (www.astm.org) 
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IftahStote 

UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF NUTRITION AND FOOD SCIENCES 

College of Agriculture 

College of Family Life 

Logan, UT 84322-8700 

Telephone: (435) 797-2126 

FAX: (435)797-2379 



Division of GRAS Notice Review August 17, 2001 

Office of Food Additive Safety 

Center for Food Safety and Applied Nutrition 

Food and Drug Administration 

200CSt,SW 

Washington, DC 20204 



Dear FDA Personnel, 

I am a meat scientist with experience in studying the effects on fresh meats 
of various modified atmospheres. Based on my review of the details of the 
ActiveTech 2001 modified atmosphere system employing 0.4% carbon monoxide 
gas in a mixture with 60 percent carbon dioxide and the remainder nitrooen 
as well as the published literature and common knowledge in the field, f 
confirm that the use of modified atmospheres including 0.4% CO to packaoe 
fresh meats as used in the ActiveTech 2001 system is both safe and oeneraTly 
recognized as safe. If I can provide any further information or clarification, please contact 
me. r 



Sincerely yours, 




Daren Cornforth, Ph.D. 
Professor, Nutrition & Food Sciences 
Utah State University 



435-797-2114 
darenc@cc.usu.edu 
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Daren Cornfortb, Ph.D. 

Birthdate: May 23, 1 949 Birthplace: Fort Collins, Colorado 

Current Address: Department of Nutrition and Food Sciences 

Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84322-8700 
(435) 797-21 14 fax (435) 797-2379 
e-mail darenc@cc.usu.edu 

Education 



Institution Degree 

Colorado State University B.S. 

Colorado State University M.S. 

Michigan State University Ph.D. 



Year Conferred Scientific Field 

1 97 1 Animal Science 

1973 Animal Scie- ~x 

1978 Food Science & Human Nutrition 



Research and Professional Experience 

Dates Position 

1 978 to Asst., Assoc., Full Prof, NFS 

present 



Duties 

Teaching/Research, Meat Processing 



1 974 to Graduate Research Assistant 
1 978 at Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 

1971 to Graduate Research Assistant 
1 973 at Colorado State University 

Fort Collins, Colorado 



Dissertation on cold- induced 
shortening and toughening of 
beef muscle. 

Thesis on the effects of breed, sex, 
and diet on muscle fiber type and fat 
cell development in growing calves. 



Memberships 

Institute of Food Technologists, Amer. Assoc. for the Advancement of Science, Siema Xi (Past 
President, USU Chapter), American Meat Science Association, Farm House Fraternity, Rocky 
Mountain Elk Foundation (Life Member), Pheasants Forever, Nature Conservancy, Cache Valley 
Wildlife Federation (and on Executive Board). 



Current Teaching Assignment 



NFS 5560 Chemistry of Food Systems 

NFS 6450 Meat Science 

NFS 1 000 World of Food and Nutrition 

I also assist with the NFS Food Science Club College Bowl team, and coordinate (with 
Dr Carpenter) the Utah Future Farmers of America (FFA) state contest in Food Scieno 
and Technology. 



Invited Speaker (1997-2001) 

Comforth, D. P. 1997. Pigment concentration and pH effects on degree ofdoneness of 
beef patties. FMC Corporation. Atlanta, Ga, January, 1 997. 

Comforth, D. P. 1997. Nitrogen dioxide causes surface pinking on meats cooked in gas 
ovens. Meat Industry Meat Conf. Chicago, IL, Oct 28-29. 

Comforth, D. P., Jiang, C. and Mumford, B. 1998. Effect of storage time, storage and 
cooking temperature, and holding time after cooking on pigment levels in beef 
patties. Symposium, New Developments in Meat Processing, Amer. Meat Sci 
Assn. National Meeting, Storrs, CT., June 28-July 2. 

Comforth, D. P. 2000. Keynote speaker. Pinking in Cooked Poultry. Current situation 
and general theories. Given at the Symposium on Pinkine in Cooked Poulty 
Center for Excellence in Poultry Science, University of Arkansas, Fayettevilie, 
Oct 12-13, 1999. Co-sponsored by Tyson Foods, NewlyWed Foods and KFC 
Inc. ' 

Comforth, D. P. 2000. Pinking in Cooked Poultry. Michigan State University, E. 
Lansing, MI, Nov. 7. 

Comforth, D. P. 2000. Pinking in Cooked Poultry. Michienn Turkey Processors Zeeland 
MI, Nov. 8. ' 

Comforth, D. P. 2001 . Meat Color. Dinner speaker for the joint meetina of the Southern 
Minnesota section of DFT and the Meat Processing Short Coursesponsored by the 
Agricultural Utilization Research Institute, Southwest Staie University, Marshall 
MN, April 25. ' ' 



National Offices and Committees (1997-2001) 

USDA Advisory Committee for the Safe Preparation of Ground Beef - 1997-8. 
AMSA (American Meat Science Association) 

f998- U 2002 tUdent ?0Ster C ° mpeti,i0n commit *e, Reciprocal Meat Conference, 

Executive Board 2000-2002. 

f^S^^ C ° mmit1ee ' MuSC,e Foods Division > Institute of Food Technologists, 

Chair-Elect, Muscle Foods Division, 2000-2001. 
Chair, Muscle Foods Division, 2001-2002. 

Executive Council Bonneville Section, IFT (Councilor representing Bonneville 
Section at National Meetings), 1998-99. 

r 

Journal of Muscle Foods - Editorial Board, 1998-2002 

University Committee Assignments 

Committee for Laboratory Safety. 1 997-2001 . 

Faculty Senate, 2000 - 2003. 

Faculty Senate Executive Committee 2000 - 2001 . 

Grants (1997-2001) 

Com c^ z?i F ssi ffec!i^, hamburger degree ° f doneness - McDona,d ' s 

Cornforth D. P. 1998. Evaluation of various dairy fractions as inhibitors of lipid 

oxidation in precooked meats. Western Dairy Foods Center, Logcn, UT, S9.560. 

Cornforth D. P. 1999. Verification of nutritent label claims on lowfat milk lean 
hamburger, and breakfast cereals. Dr. Alan Luke (Alumni Donor), 5 1,500. 

Cornforth, D. P. and Carpenter, C. E. 1999-2000. Evaluation of carbon monoxide 

treatment in modified atmosphere or vacuum packaging to increase ,olor stability 
of fresh beef. National Cattlemen's Beef Association, 514,500. 



Carpenter, C.E. and Comforth, D. P. 1999-2000. Effect of consumer bias for beef color 
and packaging on eating satisfaction. National Cattlemen's Beef Association, 

O J Dj\J\J\J t 

Comforth D. P. 1999-2002. Evaluation of antioxidant properties of milk powders in 
cooked meats. Glanbia Foods, Twin Falls, ID. S30,000. 

S15 000 ? * 2000 " 2002 - NeW antioxida ™ ''n ^oked meats. Utah Agric. Exp. Stat. 

Bailey D. and Dickinson, D. (Comforth, D.P., co-investigator). 2001-2003. Traceability- 
A market opportunity or threat to the US meat industry. USDA-CREES. SI 60,000.' 

Comforth, D P. 2001-2002. Dried whey minerals as an antioxidant in processed meats 
Dairy Management Institute (DMI). S97.500. 

Graduate Committees Chaired (1997-2001) 

Heaton, K. M. 1998. Minimum levels of nitrite, nitric oxide, and carbon monoxide - 
causing pinking in cooked beef and turkey rolls. M. S. thesis, Utah State 
University, Logan, Utah. (Now Extension Agent, Garfield & Kane Counties 

Utah). ' 

Moiseev, I. V. ^Prevention of pink discoloration and microbial safety of rolls and 
patties made from dark-cutting beef, PhD dissertation, Utah State University 
Logan, Utah. (Now lab chemist, Borden Foods, Columbus, OH). 

Racz, J M. 1998. An inoculated pack study using Closiridium sporogenes PA 3679 to 
determine the shelf stability of a vacuum packased meat/veeetable stick M S 
thesis, Utah State University, Logan, Utah. (Now lab chemist, Fresenius Medical 
Ugden, UT). ' 

Jayasingh, P. 2001. Dried milk minerals as an antioxidant in processed meats Ph D 
dissertation, Utah State University, Logan, Utah (work in progress). 

Product Development and Extension 

Stew Sticks are currently in retail production by Utah Jerky, Inc., Ogden, UT. 

Comforth, D. P., Bailey, D., and McEvoy, R. 1 997. Developed a video of ostrich 

slaughter and processing, used by the new plant in Filmore, UT for employee 
training, and also used by USU extension asents. 



Refereed Publications (1997-2001) 



Moiseev, I. V. and Cornforth, D. P. 1997. Sodium hydroxide and sodium tripolyphosphate 
effects on bind strength and sensory characteristics of restructured beef rolls Meat Sci 
45:53-60. 

Quinton, R. p., Cornforth, D. P., Hendricks, D. G., Brennand, C. P. and Su, Y. K. 1997. 
Acceptability and composition of some acidified meat and vegetable stick products J Food 
Sci. 62:1250-1254. " " 

Cornforth, D. P., Rabovitser, J. K., Ahuja, S., Wagner, J. C, Hanson, R„ Cumminss, B. and 
Chudnovsky, Y. 1998. Carbon monoxide, nitric oxide, and nitrogen dioxide levels in gas 
ovens related to surface pinking of cooked beef and turkey. J. Agric. Food Chem. 46:255- 
61 . 



Lee, B., Hendricks, D. G. and Cornforth, D. P. 1998. Antioxidant effects of camosine and 
phytic acid in a model beef system. J. Food Sci. 63:394-398. 

Lee, B., Hendricks, D. G. and Cornforth, D. P. 1998. Effect of sodium phytate, sodium 
pyrophosphate, and sodium tripolyphosphate on physicochemical characteristics of 
restructured beef. Meat Sci. 50:273-283. 

Moiseev, I. V. and Cornforth, D. P. 1999. Treatments for prevention of persistent pinking in 
dark-cutting beef patties. J. Food Sci. 64:738-43. 

Lee, B., Hendricks, D. G. and Cornforth, D. P. 1999. A comparison of camosine and ascorbic 
acid on color and lipid stability in a ground beef pattie model system. Meat Sci. 51:245- 

Heaton, K. M., Cornforth, D. P., Moiseev, I. V., Egbert, W. R. and Carpenter, C. E. 2000 
Minimum sodium nitrite levels for pinking of various cooked meats as related to use of 
direct or indirect-dried soy isolates in poultry rolls. Meat Sci. 55:321-329. 

Carpenter, C. E., Cornforth, D. P., Whittier, D. 2001. Consumer preferences for beef color and 
packaging did not affect eating satisfaction. Meat Science 57:359-363. 

Jayasingh, P. Cornforth, D. P., Carpenter, C. E., and Whittier, D. 2001. Evaluation of carbon 
monoxide treatment in modified atmosphere packaging or vacuum packaging to increase 
color stability of fresh beef. Meat Science, In press. w * 

Book Chapters 

Cornforth, D. P. 2000. Miscellaneous Colorants - Cured Meat. Unit F6.2 in Current Protocols 
in Food Analytical Chemistiy. S. J. Schwartz, Ed. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. New York, NY. 

Cornforth, D. P. 2001. Potential use of phytate as an antioxidant in cooked meats. Ch Hi 

Food Phytates. R. Reddy and S. K. Sathe, Eds. Technomic Publ., Inc., Rowayton, CT. 
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ATTACHMENT 8 



ENVIRON 



August 27, 2001 

Eric Greenberg 

Ungaretti & Harris 

3500 Three First National Plaza 

Chicago, IL 60602-4283 



Re: Generally recognized as safe ("GRAS") determination for carbon monoxide from 
Pactiv ActiveTech food-contact packaging. 



Dear Erie: 



This letter reports my assessment, based on my review of the available information that the 
potential consumer exposure to carbon monoxide from the Pactiv ActiveTech food-contact package 
is safe, and is also generally recognized as safe ("GRAS"), under the Federal Food, Drue and 
Cosmetic Act ("FDCA" or 'the Act") when used under conditions defined in the attached GRAS 
determination document. First, the safety of carbon monoxide in this use is demonstrated by ' 
comparison of the US .Environmental Protection Agency ("USEPA") national ambient air quality 
standard ( "NAAQS ") for carbon monoxide with the estimated daily intake ("EDI") of carbon 
monoxide under the intended conditions of use of the product. Exposure to a substance eenerally is 
considered safe for its intended use if the EDI is a fraction of the allowable daily intake ("ADD 
Second, the GRAS status of carbon monoxide in this use is affirmed by demonstrating that the safety 
of carbon monoxide from Pactiv ActiveTech food-contact packaging material in its intended use is 
generally recognized. 

My GRAS determination was based on scientific procedures as outlined in the U S Food and 
Drug Administration ("FDA") regulations (at § 170.30(b)). This section requires that the same quantity 
and quality of scientific evidence is available and is reviewed as is required to obtain approval of the 
substance as a food additive. Moreover, in addition to requiring scientific evidence of safety (as with 
a food additive), a GRAS determination also requires that this scientific evidence of safety be 
generally known and accepted by experts qualified in the appropriate scientific and technical fields 
This common knowledge requirement of a GRAS determination includes two elements- (1) the data 
arid information relied upon to establish the scientific basis for safety must be eenerally available- and 
(2) there must be a basis to conclude that there is a consensus among qualified experts about the safety 
of the substance for its intended use. y 

Based on the scientific literature, studies, conclusions, and restrictions presented in the GRAS 
determination document, I regard the proposed uses of carbon monoxide from Pactiv ActiveTech 
packaging material as generally recognized as safe because the use will result in an exposure that is 
well below an acceptable exposure level for carbon monoxide. 



ENVIRON International Corporation 
4350 North Fairfax Drive, Suite 300 • Arlington, \'A 22203 USA 



GRAS Determination 

for CO from Pactiv: ActiveTech 2001 AUgUSt 19 ; 2 ° 01 

Page 2 

No evidence exists in the available information on carbon monoxide that demonstrates or 
suggests reasonable grounds to suspect, a hazard to the public health when carbon monoxide 
is used at levels that might reasonably be expected from its proposed use as an additive in the 
pactiv ActiveTech food-contact packaging material as defined in the GRAS determination 
document. 

his my opinion that other qualified and competent scientists reviewing the same publicly 

I^pZJ^a^V^ ^ Same SCiemifiC C ° nClUSi0n - ™ eref0re ' Carbon monoxide > * » ^ditive 
in the Pactiv ActiveTech food-contact packaging material, is generally recognized as safe 



Vasilios H. Frankos, Ph.D. 
Principal, Health Sciences 
ENVIRON International Corporation 
Arlington, Virginia 



VASILIOS H. FRANKOS, Ph.D. 
EDUCATION 

1 977 Ph.D., Pharmacology and Toxicology, University of Maryland Pharmacy School 
1 973 M.S., Biology, University of Maryland 
! 970 B.A., Biology, University of Maryland 



EXPERIENCE 



Foods and Food Additives: 



has deve.oped regies for testing new direct and iLire* drives ev toed Scl ."'IT' 
support safety determinations, prepared Generally Recomized a Saie 7gr11? w * r '° 
exposure and risk assessments, and developed reLatorfs rate el D T f ' p " r ° med 

safety evaluations to the FDA on behalf of clien« sl3 „f f ° ! hM 3,50 prescmed 

and food additives include: h ' S ma J w P">J«<« » 'he area of foods 

* S^s^r^rr.'^ uppon ,o CM,i,i ° n f °- safc 

major new class of food additives. enzymes, sugars, and a 

Conducted a GRAS self-affirmation review, including an evaluation of safetv data „f r t 
bioengineered food approved by the FDA. Presented this GRAS ^^oVSa J^ STr r 
the client, a major biotechnology company. DA 0n behalf of 

Developed a GRAS affirmation document for a cellulose product, manufactured by a novel 
bacterial fermentation process, with proposed food use as a susoendinaAhirW 
Designed, placed, and monitored preclinical toxicity s^^C^^^ 

Estimated doses posing no significant risk for chemicals that could potentially leach from 
packaging into food. Assessed the potential human exposure to these chJm i»ic fr • 
from packagine into food. ComnareH * c, :!- P ., , ° theSC chemicals ^ migration 



VASILIOS H. FRAJVKOS, Pb.D. 



• Petitioned the FDA to sanction expanded use in foods of an approved food additive. Prepared a 
revjew and update of existing toxicological literature on the material and estimated the increase 
in exposure likely to result from proposed new uses. 

• Evaluated the carcinogenic risk associated with exposure to acrylamide residues in food and 
methylene chloride in decaffeinated tea. 

• Addressed issues relating to FDA's regulation of polychlorinated biphenyl (PCB) residues 
Examined whether tolerances for PCBs in fish could be reinterpreted for less chlorinated PCBs 
that have lower or no carcinogenic potency. Determined necessary research to establish 
differences in potency between PCBs. 

• Developed an innovative exposure and safety assessment for a novel single cell protein 
(mycoprotein) meat substitute that has been submitted to the FDA for approval. 

. Conducted a simulated FDA review of a food additive petition on a new artificial sweetener 
submitted to the FDA by the client's competitor. Review included critical evaluation of product 
chemistry, efficacy, estimates of human exposure, animal and human toxicology data 
pharmacokinetics and metabolism information, and the basis for determining the acceptable daily 
intake of the sweetener. v y 

• Performed a detailed evaluation of toxicity and carcinogenicity studies sponsored by a major 
drug company and studies from the published literature for the company's non-nutritive 
sweetener and assessed the toxicological significance to humans. Assisted in submission of a 
food additive petition. Provided continued regulator)' support during the FDA review process. 

Human and Veterinary Drugs, Medical Devices, and Cosmetics: 

Dr. Frankos has provided scientific and regulatory guidance to clients in the human and veterinary 
drug, medical device, and cosmetic industries. He has been involved in identifying and assessing the 
risks to humans associated with exposure to constituents of these products. He has assisted clients in 
these industries m interacting with the FDA and has assisted them in complying with all aspects of 
FDA regulations. Some of his major projects in the areas of drugs, medical devices, and cosmetics 
include: 



• Reviewed two large epidemiological studies on the differences in adverse drus reaction rates 
between two types of radiographic contrast media. Prepared a safety review document on animal 
and human literature on contrast media. 

• Performed an independent evaluation of a New Drug Application (NDA) submission to the FDA 
with emphasis on review of efficacy studies. 

. Assisted the medical device manufacturer in complying with FDA's post-approval requirements 
for us device including compliance with the Medical Device Reporting (MDR) rule submission 
of updates to the PMA application, and ensuring that all labeling and marketing materials are in 
compliance with FDA regulations. Designed a post-marketing clinical trial for the device to 
comply with FDA recommendations. 

Evaluated the potential carcinogenic risks to humans of an over-the-counter (OTC) medication 
that is applied to the skin. Prepared a report on these findings that was submitted to the FDA. 
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• Prepared and submitted to the FDA a New Drug Application (NDA) for a drug that holds 
promise for dramatically decreasing the high percentage of reocclusion that occurs in angioplasty 
patients. ^ 3 

• Assisted a major pharmaceutical manufacturer in assessing potential health risks associated with 
a specific ingredient of various over-the-counter (OTC) drugs. 

• Critically evaluated both published and unpublished studies on a psychoactive drug and rendered 
an opinion to the client on potential health effects of the drug and whether a no-observed-effect 
level (NOEL) had been established. 

■ Provided guidelines for subchronic testing to evaluate the safety for human use of an allergen 
desensitizer that was produced by polymerizing the allergen through a glutaraldehyde treatment. 
Analyzed the potential risk to humans resulting from the use of Furazolidone as an animal drug 
Determined an estimate of this risk and presented the estimate to the FDA at a public hearing. 
Assisted a major manufacturer of veterinary drug products in developing an approach to dealine 
with mouse liver tumors and their usefulness as evidence of carcinogenicity. 

Reviewed and evaluated a New Animal Drug Application for FDA submission. Advised on the 
necessity of future studies. 

Assembled an expert panel to address the safety of an antimicrobial agent, extracted from a plant 
source, for use m oral hygiene products (e.g. toothpaste and oral rinse). The evaluation included 
a review of the preclinical and clinical toxicologic database, analysis of exposure, and 
determination of margin of safety associated with the proposed oral uses. 

Critically evaluated the evidence cited by FDA as the basis for considering nitrofuran animal 
drugs to be carcinogenic under the meaning of the Delaney Clause of the Federal Food Drue 
and Cosmetic Act. ' 5 ' 

Reviewed toxicity data to be submitted in support of an Investigational Device Exemption (IDE) 
for an implantable medical device. Recommended and monitored the performance of 
supplemental tests, performed an exposure assessment of substances leaching from the device 
into the systemic circulation, characterized the risk to health from such exposures, and assisted in 
the presentation of these findings to the FDA. 

Evaluated toxicity data on the materials used in a device intended to be implanted in the 
abdominal cavity. Examined the adequacy of the existing data on the device material the safety 
of the material used, and the safety of the proposed replacement material. Recommended studies 
to improve the data for submission to the FDA. 

Conducted a quantitative risk assessment on numerous color additives used in dermally applied 
cosmetics including an evaluation of toxicity, an analysis of exposure, and a determination of 
quantitative risks. 

Performed a hypothetical risk assessment for two colors used in cosmetics, based on the 
assumption that, if tested, they would produce tumors in rats. Demonstrated that such an 
outcome would still allow continued safe use of these colors in cosmetics. 
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Pesticides: 

Dr. Frankos has assisted U.S. and foreign manufacturers in obtaining EPA and California reoistration 
of agricultural, forestry, and homeowner use pesticide product? Some of his major projectsln the 
area of pesticides include: 

Reviewed EPA's assessment of dietary oncogenic risk of two fungicides and advised the 
manufacturers of additional data needed to perform a quantitative risk assessment. 

• Designed and supervised a field study to estimate exposure to a pesticide during "worst case" 
application. The study monitored the application of the chemical, measured exposure of the user 
during various phases of application and determined the effect of protective clothing on 
exposure. 

• Reviewed the results of an aquatic organism field monitoring study and its supporting laboratory 
data for a major manufacturer of agricultural chemicals. 

• Evaluated toxicity and prepared a risk assessment for residues of a fungicide in imported wines 
Counseled client on process necessary to receive an EPA import tolerance for the fungicide 
Advised client on additional data needed to support a tolerance. 

. Designed and monitored toxicology studies for a German firm required for registration of a plant 
growth promotor and assisted in submitting data to the EPA. 

• For a West German pesticide manufacturing company wishing to purchase the patent riehts to a 
new pesticide developed in the U.S., provided counsel on the acceptability of the available data 
to -PA and OECD and the further data needed to obtain a registration in the U.S. 

Environmental and Occupational Exposures: 

Dr. Frankos has directed numerous exposure and risk assessments involving hundreds of chemicals 
that have been associated with industrial processes, toxic waste or municipal incinerators and 
hazardous waste sites. These assessments have used computerized models and include all routes of 
exposure. Some of his major projects in the areas of environmental and occupational exposures 

include: 



Performed a safety assessment for the consumption of drinkine water in contact with a piece of 
equipment that could potentially release lead, including an estimation of 1990 baseline blood 
lead levels for four subpopulations using the Integrated Uptake/Biokinetic Model and a 
determination of the maximum acceptable concentration of lead in drinking water that was 
potential in contact with the equipment. Collected and reviewed information on factors that 
affect the leachability of lead into drinking water. 

Assisted manufacturers of the plasticizer di-(2-ethylhexyl) phthalate (DEHP) in developing a 
method for estimating exposure resulting from the chemical's presence in polyvinyl chloride 
(PVC) consumer products such as vinyl-covered furniture, vinyl wallpaper, flooring and shower 
curtains. 

Critically reviewed acrylamide's carcinogenic activity in Fischer 344 rats and designed a new 
cancer bioassay in rats that will improve risk assessments for acrylamide. 
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• Reviewed the scientific basis for establishing safety factors needed to protect workers from 
reproductive toxicity associated with glycol ether exposure. 

• Reevaluated the data from a National Cancer Institute (NCI) bioassay on dibutyltin diacetate to 
resolve discrepant interpretations by NCI and FDA. 

. Reviewed FDA and National Toxicology Program (NTP) evaluations of the bioassay on 

dimethylterephthalate and rendered an opinion on the adequacy of the NTP and FDA decisions. 

• Support ed the EPA Office of Solid Waste in developing measures of inherent toxicity which can 
solid waste CXP ° SUre eStimat<?S ,0 * re,atiVC f ° T sChedulin S hazardous 

. Provided scientific litigation support for a municipality in which its waste treatment plant and 
landfill were contaminated with PCBs. 

• Participated in a number of projects examining the developmental, embryotoxic, and teratogenic 
effects of lead observed ,n animals, including the effects of lead on the reproductive systems of 
male and female rats. Recommended a no-observed-adverse-effect level (NOAEL) for lead. 

Exposure and Risk Assessment Methodology Development: 

Dr. Frankos has participated in the development of new exposure and risk assessment methodolosies 

' Z I 3 , r StatC r Cg °? agenCi eS - HC h3S 3lS0 bee " in,e S ral in the development of exposure 
and risk modeling software. Some of his major projects in these areas include: 

. Developed a background document for the EPA on reproductive toxicity risk assessment for use 
in drafting interagency risk assessment guidelines. 

• Directed development of a scheme for the EPA that allows severity of toxic effects to be 
incorporated into safety evaluations of EPA regulated products. 

. Summarized and compiled comments received by EPA on their proposed guidelines (1985) for 
developmental toxicity assessment. w ; 

. Assisted in evaluating EPA's procedures for estimating safe short-term exposure limits and in 
developing an alternative method that could be uniformly used by the entire agency. 

. Assisted in the development of criteria for listing chemicals as developmental toxicants under 
California's Proposition 65. 

. Directed the de-elopment of a computer software system, ERMA (Exposure and Risk Modelino 
Assistant) that enables ENVIRON to provide high quality, scientifically defensible evaluations 0 

ol potential exposures and resultant risk. 



Before joining ENVIRON Corporation, Dr. Frankos held the follow 



ing positions: 



. Associate Director, Life Sciences Division, Clement Associates. In that position he had the 
following experience: 

, - Supervised a staff of eight scientists who assessed the risk posed by environmental 
contaminants, occupational carcinogens, pesticides, drugs, commercial product 
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constituent!, and food additives. Many of these projects involved evaluating human and 
aniin.1 Ecology data for use in conducting human risk assessments TWs posto 
required management of time constraints, budgetary limitations, and pe rsoZZ Nations 
an a manner that proved the client with a scientifically defensible documem 

- Directed preparation of reports for industry clients that included "Safety Assessment 
Strategies for Feminine Hygiene Products"; "The Impact of a Proposed ^cvSfwamina 
on the Risk Associated with Diseases and Conditions in Children' and "A ProJ^ed 
Mechanism ofAct.on for a Carcinogenic Hair Dye Ingredient." AFro P osed 

- Directed and prepared a report to OSHA entitled "Formaldehyde Risk Assessment f«r 

° ffiCe ° f H£a " h ^ C ™"" '** and Drug 

■ Provided professional scientific expertise in pharmacology, toxicology biochemist™ a „H 

• Responstbtli.ies included performing risk assessments on compounds (such as PCB'< 
methapyrahne, caffeme, etc.) that could be utilized by the CorLissione^offiL m 
choos.ng between various regu.atory options. Routinely reviewed oxic * dS on 
compounds as diverse as caffeine methvlsalicvlaii. „«u a a- ■ a,aon 

;s-,rs^^^ 

«.ortr p r " ^ CarCin0!C " RCPOT ' a ' ,d •» numerous N^P 

coordinated, and publisr.ed a WeLay 

Drugs on the Development and Function of the Nervous Svstem •• rZ Z.W a 
national workshop on Reproductive Toxicity Risk ^Assessment °' ,,n,Z,d 3 

• Served as Project Director of a contract wi,h the Environment Teratology Information 
Computer Dmston, Oak Ridge National Research Laboratoty to develop oZ. rized 
teratology hterature data extraction, indexing, and coHation. TOs data b'aseTys „ "being 
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™™™t 'T° l hC ETIC m2Ster COmpu,er file and wiH be manipulated through the 
INyuiKE data base management system. 

' v™7 T ^ C0] °^ t ' DiviS1 ' 0n ° f Toxico, °gy. Cent ^r for Food Safety and Applied Nutrition 
Food and Drug Administration. ' 

- Responsible for the toxicologic evaluation of compounds of special interest to the agency 
Required expert review of data on carcinogenicity, promotion, reproduction, teratology 
and pharmacokinetics. Presented scientific evaluations to congressional, departmental and 
agency doctors. Represented the agency on sensitive scientific issues. Areas of emphasl 
included evaluation of toxicity data on artificial sweeteners (saccharin, cyclamate, xyStoT 
etc. , development of reproductive toxicity risk assessment criteria, pharmacokinetic 
evaluation of compounds (methylene chloride, sodium nitrite, saccharin, etc ) and risk 
assessment. 4ViiJO * 

* n nh?Fn h A e p deVe,0P Tr nt °/ 8 ?C C ° mpU,er netWOrk t0 be used * the R ™™ Toxicoloeist 

W M ^T^ 00 ^ 5 SyStem 3ll0WS direct access t0 ^ogy data basest 
NLM, Oak Ridge, Dialog, and extensive FDA internal data bases and full manipulation 
storage, and collation of personalized literature data bases. 

Toxicologist, Division of Toxicology, Bureau of Foods, Food and Drug Administration 

- Responsible for toxicologic review of substances used as direct and indirect food additives 

Duties required discussions with manufacturers, fornicators, toxicologists, universities 
and other agencies on experimental procedures for showing safety and estimating risk 

- Additional duties and accomplishments included primary involvement in planning testing 

l^ll ZT^ " CW Pr0P ° Sed ^ suIalions tht direct the priority assessment Lew of 

o ocoN r S -, Ut r S mClUded deSign, ' ng 3nd implemen tin 8 modem toxicity testTng 
protocols protocol quality parameters, criteria for utilizing toxicity data, and computer 

compatible toxicology test summarization forms. Co-led a 12 person toiicologTcychc 

review team. This endeavor was awarded a commendable service citation 

- Served as the toxicology member on the Program Advisory Board for the FDA's effort to 

modernize the storage and retrieval of safety information in the Bureau of Foods Over 
two million dollars was expended for the computerization and microfiching of all Bureau 
petition files. Th.s system is now fully operational within the FDA and is failed SmS 

Re^ch anter" 1 ' ° f Phamacolo S>' and Drug Abuse, Maryland Psychiatric 

- Laboratory responsibilities included the daily analysis of the catecholamines and their 

metabolites in the unne of patients under different drug therapies. Used column 
chromatography to separate the monoamines and their metabolites with subsequent 

ZZTZ d f etermmali0ns 0f the r Techniques involved using radioisotopic 

methods to determine monoamine oxidase kinetics, substrate km, and oxyeen 
requirements and preparing mitochondrial isolates to study by oxywaphicusay and 
radioisotopic methods. 7 

- Clinical responsibilities included the collection, collation, and statistical analysis of data 

obtained by researchers in various disciplines, such as clinical and physiological 
psychology, biochemistry, and pharmacology. Assisted in the design, implementation 
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and statistical analysis of a study concerning the use of naloxone and cyclazocine as 
narcotic antagonists in a population of paroled drug addicts. Implementation of the study 
involved administering, scoring, and statistically analyzing psychodiagnostic and 
intelligence tests. 

HONORS 

1 980 FDA Commendable Service Award for Direct Food Additive Cyclic Review 
1 969-70 Baltimore University Club Scholarship 
1966-67 American Hellenic Education Scholarship 



PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES AND MEMBERSHIPS 

Invited presentation entitled "Developmental and Reproductive Toxicity Testing of Implantable 
Medical Devices." Presentation for: 1996 Summer Short Course Series on Medical Device 
Biocompatibility: From Material Screening to Final Product Testing. Sponsored by: Case 
Western Reserve University. July 18-19, 1996, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Invited presentation entitled "Risk Assessment: What is it? How can I use it?" Regional Meeting < 
the Association of Official Analytical Chemists (AOAC), October 27, 1 994, College Park, 
Maryland. e 

Invited presentation entitled "Testing Requirements for Medical Devices" Annual Genetic 
Toxicology Workshop, May 3-5, 1993, Rockville, Maryland. 

Society of Regulatory Toxicology and Pharmacology 1990 - 

Food and Drug Law Institute 1990 - 

Guest Lecturer, University of Vermont Law School "Risk Assessment at the Law" June 4-14, 1990, 
Burlington, Vermont. 

Invited presentation entitled "Review of Safety and Toxicity of Saneuinaria and Sanguinarine" 
Symposium on Sanguinaria, April 25, 1 990, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Invited presentation entitled "Health Risks and Safety Precautions" PCB Compliance, Cleanup and 
Disposal, March 27-28, 1 990, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 



Environmental Law Institute 1989 - 
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Invited panel member "Weigh! of Evidence Considerations in Identifying Reproductive and 

Regulatory Affairs Professionals Society 1988 - 

FnoH C p P ; eS : n,ati ° n en ;i»W "W* Assessment for Effects Other than Cancer" 1 986 Conference for 
Food Protection, Aug. 1 7-20, 1 986, Ann Arbor, Michigan. ^cnierence lor 

Invited work group member at the EPA sponsored "Consensus Workshop on the Evaluation of 
Maternal and Developmental Toxicity" May 1 2- 1 4, 1 986, Rockville, Maryland. 

Co-author of an invited paper entitled "Acrylonitrile as a Carcinogen: Research Needs for Better 
Risk Assessment" presented at the International Conference on "Occupational and Enviro^ental 
Significance of Industrial Carcinogens" October 7-9, 1985, Milan, Italy. *™ "Omental 

Invited presentation entitled "FDA Perspectives on the use of Teratology Data for Human Risk 
Assessment" Symposium on "Risk Assessment for Developmental Toxicity" Ar^ual meet^e of the 
Society of Toxicology, March 13, 1984, Atlanta, Georgia. g 

Guest Lecturer and Expert Consultant to the Environmental Teratology Information Comnuter 
Division, Oak Ridge National Research Laboratory. 1 982. Computer 

Expert Witness before the U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Science and Technology 
heanng on the "Relationship of Exposure to Toxic Chemicals and Reproductive Impair^" ?982. 

?^^^ N S8r SCiemifiC HCa,th Pr ° feS£i0na,S »** ™ 

Member, National Toxicology Program Chemical Evaluation Committee. 1979-1982. 

Member, National Toxicology Program Annual Carcinogen Report Workgroup. 1979-1 982. 

Invited workshop panel member, Workshop on Biological and Statistical Implications of the FD 
Study on Related Data Bases, Mt. Sterling, Ohio; sponsored by the Society of Cc 0 O oy fonhe 
National Center for Toxicological Research. 1981. ' <™icoio e y ior the 

mt^L InteraSenC> ' RegU,2t0ry Li3iS0n Gr ° U P " Re P^uctive Toxicity Risk Assessment Group. 
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Chairman and Organizer of the IRLG - Reproductive Toxicity Risk Assessment Workshop held at 
FDA, RockvilJe, MD. 1981. 

Participated in preparation of the National Science Foundation Third Annual Science and 
Technology Report. 1980. 

Participated in Preparation of the National Science Foundation Five- Year Science Outlook. 1 980. 

Participated in publication of the First Annual Report on Carcinogens (DHHS/NTP). 1980. 

Organizer and lecturer for a State Department and DHHS/FDA sponsored course conducted for the 
National Organization for Drug Control and Research (Cairo, Egypt), entitled: "A Course 
Chronic and Reproductive Toxicity Testing and Risk Assessment." 1 980. 



in 



Guest lecturer at FDA Consumer Exchange Meeting: Use of Risk Assessment for Decision-Making. 
1980. 



Co-chairman and organizer of the Fifth FDA Science Symposium on Effects of Foods and Drugs on 
the Development and Function of the Nervous System: Methods for Predicting Toxicity Delivered 
presentation entitled "Symposium Summary and Future Directions for Neurotoxicology Testing." 

Expert witness FDA Administrative Law Judge hearing on the Safety of Cyclamate Used as an 
Artificial Sweetener. 1979. 
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PRIOR HISTORY: ON WRIT OF CERTIORARI TO 
THE UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE FEDERAL CIRCUIT. Teleflex, Inc. v. KSR Int'l 
Co., 119 Fed. Appx. 282, 2005 U.S. App. LEXIS 176 
(Fed. Cir., 2005) 

DISPOSITION: Reversed and remanded. 
CASE SUMMARY: 



PROCEDURAL POSTURE: Respondent, licensees of 
a patent, alleged that petitioner, a competitor, infringed 
the licensees' patent for an accelerator pedal assembly for 
vehicles, but the competitor asserted that the patent claim 
in dispute was invalid as obvious under 35 U.S.C.S. § 
103. Upon the grant of a writ of certiorari, the competitor 
appealed the judgment of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Federal Circuit which reversed a summary judgment 
of patent invalidity. 

OVERVIEW: To satisfy customer needs, the competitor 
modified its design for an adjustable pedal system for 
vehicles with cable-actuated throttles by adding a modu- 
lar sensor to make the system compatible with vehicles 
using computer-controlled throttles. The licensees con- 
tended that the competitor infringed the patent claim of a 
position-adjustable pedal assembly with an electronic 
pedal position sensor attached a fixed pivot point. The 
U.S. Supreme Court unanimously held that the patent 



claim was invalid as obvious since mounting an available 
sensor on a fixed pivot point of the competitor's pedal 
was a design step well within the grasp of a person of 
ordinary skill in the relevant art, and the benefit of doing 
so was obvious. The marketplace created a strong incen- 
tive to convert mechanical pedals to electronic pedals, 
and the prior art taught a number of methods for doing 
so. Further, the problem to be solved by the patent claim 
did not limit its application as prior art, the competitor's 
showing that it was obvious to try a combination of ele- 
ments sufficiently supported the finding of obviousness, 
and the claim was the result of ordinary skill and com- 
mon sense rather than innovation. 

OUTCOME; The judgment reversing the summary 
judgment of invalidity was reversed, and the case was 
remanded for further proceedings. 



SYLLABUS: To control a conventional automobile's 
speed, the driver depresses or releases the gas pedal, 
which interacts with the throttle via a cable or other me- 
chanical link. Because the pedal's position in the footwell 
normally cannot be adjusted, a driver wishing to be 
closer or farther from it must either reposition himself in 
the seat or move the seat, both of which can be imperfect 
solutions for smaller drivers in cars with deep footwells. 
This prompted inventors to design and patent pedals that 
could be adjusted to change their locations. The Asano 
patent reveals a support structure whereby, when the 
pedal location is [*2] adjusted, one of the pedal's pivot 
points stays fixed. Asano is also designed so that the 
force necessary to depress the pedal is the same regard- 
less of location adjustments. The Redding patent reveals 
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a different, sliding mechanism where both the pedal and 
the pivot point are adjusted. 

In newer cars, computer-controlled throttles do not oper- 
ate through force transferred from the pedal by a me- 
chanical link, but open and close valves in response to 
electronic signals. For the computer to know what is 
happening with the pedal, an electronic sensor must 
translate the mechanical operation into digital data. In- 
ventors had obtained a number of patents for such sen- 
sors. The so-called '936 patent taught that it was prefer- 
able to detect the pedal's position in the pedal mecha- 
nism, not in the engine, so the patent disclosed a pedal 
with an electronic sensor on a pivot point in the pedal 
assembly. The Smith patent taught that to prevent the 
wires connecting the sensor to the computer from chaf- 
ing and wearing out, the sensor should be put on a fixed 
part of the pedal assembly rather than in or on the pedal's 
footpad. Inventors had also patented self-contained 
modular sensors, which can be [*3] taken off the shelf 
and attached to any mechanical pedal to allow it to func- 
tion with a computer-controlled throttle. The '068 patent 
disclosed one such sensor. Chevrolet also manufactured 
trucks using modular sensors attached to the pedal sup- 
port bracket, adjacent to the pedal and engaged with the 
pivot shaft about which the pedal rotates. Other patents 
disclose electronic sensors attached to adjustable pedal 
assemblies. For example, the Rixon patent locates the 
sensor in the pedal footpad, but is known for wire chaf- 
ing. 

After petitioner KSR developed an adjustable pedal sys- 
tem for cars with cable-actuated throttles and obtained its 
'976 patent for the design, General Motors Corporation 
(GMC) chose KSR to supply adjustable pedal systems 
for trucks using computer-controlled throttles. To make 
the '976 pedal compatible with the trucks, KSR added a 
modular sensor to its design. Respondents (Teleflex) 
hold the exclusive license for the Engelgau patent, claim 
4 of which discloses a position-adjustable pedal assem- 
bly with an electronic pedal position sensor attached a 
fixed pivot point. Despite having denied a similar, 
broader claim, the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office 
(PTO) had allowed [*4] claim 4 because it included the 
limitation of a fixed pivot position, which distinguished 
the design from Redding's. Asano was neither included 
among the Engelgau patent's prior art references nor 
mentioned in the patent's prosecution, and the PTO did 
not have before it an adjustable pedal with a fixed pivot 
point. After learning of KSR's design for GMC, Teleflex 
sued for infringement, asserting that KSR's pedal system 
infringed the Engelgau patent's claim 4. KSR countered 
that claim 4 was invalid under § 103 of the Patent Act, 
which forbids issuance of a patent when "the differences 
between the subject matter sought to be patented and the 



prior art are such that the subject matter as a whole 
would have been obvious at the time the invention was 
made to a person having ordinary skill in the art." 

Graham v. John Deere Co. of Kansas City, 383 U.S. 1, 
17-18, 86 S. Ct. 684, 15 L. Ed. 2d 545, set out an objec- 
tive analysis for applying § 103: "The scope and content 
of the prior art are . . . determined; differences between 
the prior art and the claims at issue are . . . ascertained; 
and the level of ordinary skill in the pertinent art re- 
solved. Against this background the obviousness or 
nonobviousness [*5] of the subject matter is determined. 
Such secondary considerations as commercial success, 
long felt but unsolved needs, failure of others, etc., might 
be utilized to give light to the circumstances surrounding 
the origin of the subject matter sought to be patented." 
While the sequence of these questions might be reor- 
dered in any particular case, the factors define the con- 
trolling inquiry. However, seeking to resolve the obvi- 
ousness question with more uniformity and consistency, 
the Federal Circuit has employed a "teaching, sugges- 
tion, or motivation" (TSM) test, under which a patent 
claim is only proved obvious if the prior art, the prob- 
lem's nature, or the knowledge of a person having ordi- 
nary skill in the art reveals some motivation or sugges- 
, tion to combine the prior art teachings. 

The District Court granted KSR summary judgment. 
After reviewing pedal design history, the Engelgau pat- 
ent's scope, and the relevant prior art, the court consid- 
ered claim 4's validity, applying Graham's framework to 
determine whether under summary-judgment standards 
KSR had demonstrated that claim 4 was obvious. The 
court found "little difference" between the prior art's 
teachings and claim 4: [*6] Asano taught everything 
contained in the claim except using a sensor to detect the 
pedal's position and transmit it to a computer controlling 
the throttle. That additional aspect was revealed in, e.g., 
the '068 patent and Chevrolet's sensors. The court then 
held that KSR satisfied the TSM test, reasoning (1) the 
state of the industry would lead inevitably to combina- 
tions of electronic sensors and adjustable pedals, (2) 
Rixon provided the basis for these developments, and (3) 
Smith taught a solution to Rixon's chafing problems by 
positioning the sensor on the pedal's fixed structure, 
which could lead to the combination of a pedal like 
Asano with a pedal position sensor. 

Reversing, the Federal Circuit ruled the District Court 
had not applied the TSM test strictly enough, having 
failed to make findings as to the specific understanding 
or principle within a skilled artisan's knowledge that 
would have motivated one with no knowledge of the 
invention to attach an electronic control to the Asano 
assembly's support bracket. The Court of Appeals held 
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that the District Court's recourse to the nature of the 
problem to be solved was insufficient because, unless the 
prior art references [*7] addressed the precise problem 
that the patentee was trying to solve, the problem would 
not motivate an inventor to look at those references. The 
appeals court found that the Asano pedal was designed to 
ensure that the force required to depress the pedal is the 
same no matter how the pedal is adjusted, whereas 
Engelgau sought to provide a simpler, smaller, cheaper 
adjustable electronic pedal. The Rixon pedal, said the 
court, suffered from chafing but was not designed to 
solve that problem and taught nothing helpful to Engel- 
gau's purpose. Smith, in turn, did not relate to adjustable 
pedals and did not necessarily go to the issue of motiva- 
tion to attach the electronic control on the pedal assem- 
bly's support bracket. So interpreted, the court held, the 
patents would not have led a person of ordinary skill to 
put a sensor on an Asano-like pedal. That it might have 
been obvious to try that combination was likewise irrele- 
vant. Finally, the court held that genuine issues of mate- 
rial fact precluded summary judgment. 

Held: The Federal Circuit addressed the obviousness 
question in a narrow, rigid manner that is inconsistent 
with § 103 and this Court's precedents. KSR provided 
convincing [*8] evidence that mounting an available 
sensor on a fixed pivot point of the Asano pedal was a 
design step well within the grasp of a person of ordinary 
skill in the relevant art and that the benefit of doing so 
would be obvious. Its arguments, and the record, demon- 
strate that the Engelgau patent's claim 4 is obvious. Pp. 
11-24. 

1 . Graham provided an expansive and flexible approach 
to the obviousness question that is inconsistent with the 
way the Federal Circuit applied its TSM test here. Nei- 
ther § 103's enactment nor Graham's analysis disturbed 
the Court's earlier instructions concerning the need for 
caution in granting a patent based on the combination of 
elements found in the prior art. See Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. v. Supermarket Equipment Corp., 340 
U.S. 147, 152, 71 S. Ct. 127, 95 L. Ed. 162, 1951 Dec. 
Comm'r Pat. 572. Such a combination of familiar ele- 
ments according to known methods is likely to be obvi- 
ous when it does no more than yield predictable results. 
See, e.g., United States v. Adams, 383 U.S. 39, 50-52, 86 
S. Ct. 708, 15 L. Ed. 2d 572, 174 Ct. CI. 1293. When a 
work is available in one field, design incentives and 
other market forces can prompt variations of it, either in 
the same field or in another. If a person [*9] of ordinary 
skill in the art can implement a predictable variation, and 
would see the benefit of doing so, § 103 likely bars its 
patentability. Moreover, if a technique has been used to 
improve one device, and a person of ordinary skill in the 
art would recognize that it would improve similar de- 



vices in the same way, using the technique is obvious 
unless its actual application is beyond that person's skill. 
A court must ask whether the improvement is more than 
the predictable use of prior-art elements according to 
their established functions. Following these principles 
may be difficult if the claimed subject matter involves 
more than the simple substitution of one known element 
for another or the mere application of a known technique 
to a piece of prior art ready for the improvement. To de- 
termine whether there was an apparent reason to com- 
bine the known elements in the way a patent claims, it 
will often be necessary to look to interrelated teachings 
of multiple patents; to the effects of demands known to 
the design community or present in the marketplace; and 
to the background knowledge possessed by a person hav- 
ing ordinary skill in the art. To facilitate review, this 
analysis should [*10] be made explicit. But it need not 
seek out precise teachings directed to the challenged 
claim's specific subject matter, for a court can consider 
the inferences and creative steps a person of ordinary 
skill in the art would employ. Pp. 1 1-14. 

(b) The TSM test captures a helpful insight: A patent 
composed of several elements is not proved obvious 
merely by demonstrating that each element was, inde- 
pendently, known in the prior art. Although common 
sense directs caution as to a patent application claiming 
as innovation the combination of two known devices 
according to their established functions, it can be impor- 
tant to identify a reason that would have prompted a per- 
son of ordinary skill in the art to combine the elements as 
the new invention does. Inventions usually rely upon 
building blocks long since uncovered, and claimed dis- 
coveries almost necessarily will be combinations of 
what, in some sense, is already known. Helpful insights, 
however, need not become rigid and mandatory formu- 
las. If it is so applied, the TSM test is incompatible with 
this Court's precedents. The diversity of inventive pur- 
suits and of modern technology counsels against confin- 
ing the obviousness analysis [*1 1] by a formalistic con- 
ception of the words teaching, suggestion, and motiva- 
tion, or by overemphasizing the importance of published 
articles and the explicit content of issued patents. In 
many fields there may be little discussion of obvious 
techniques or combinations, and market demand, rather 
than scientific literature, may often drive design trends. 
Granting patent protection to advances that would occur 
in the ordinary course without real innovation retards 
progress and may, for patents combining previously 
known elements, deprive prior inventions of their value 
or utility. Since the TSM test was devised, the Federal 
Circuit doubtless has applied it in accord with these prin- 
ciples in many cases. There is no necessary inconsistency 
between the test and the Graham analysis. But a court 
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errs where, as here, it transforms general principle into a 
rigid rule limiting the obviousness inquiry. Pp. 14-15. 

(c) The flaws in the Federal Circuit's analysis relate 
mostly to its narrow conception of the obviousness in- 
quiry consequent in its application of the TSM test. The 
Circuit first erred in holding that courts and patent exam- 
iners should look only to the problem the patentee was 
trying [*12] to solve. Under the correct analysis, any 
need or problem known in the field and addressed by the 
patent can provide a reason for combining the elements 
in the manner claimed. Second, the appeals court erred in 
assuming that a person of ordinary skill in the art at- 
tempting to solve a problem will be led only to those 
prior art elements designed to solve the same problem. 
The court wrongly concluded that because Asano's pri- 
mary purpose was solving the constant ratio problem, an 
inventor considering how to put a sensor on an adjustable 
pedal would have no reason to consider putting it on the 
Asano pedal. It is common sense that familiar items may 
have obvious uses beyond their primary purposes, and a 
person of ordinary skill often will be able to fit the teach- 
ings of multiple patents together like pieces of a puzzle. 
Regardless of Asano's primary purpose, it provided an 
obvious example of an adjustable pedal with a fixed 
pivot point, and the prior art was replete with patents 
indicating that such a point was an ideal mount for a sen- 
sor. Third, the court erred in concluding that a patent 
claim cannot be proved obvious merely by showing that 
the combination of elements was obvious to try. [*13] 
When there is a design need or market pressure to solve a 
problem and there are a finite number of identified, pre- 
dictable solutions, a person of ordinary skill in the art has 
good reason to pursue the known options within his or 
her technical grasp. If this leads to the anticipated suc- 
cess, it is likely the product not of innovation but of or- 
dinary skill and common sense. Finally, the court drew 
the wrong conclusion from the risk of courts and patent 
examiners falling prey to hindsight bias. Rigid preventa- 
tive rules that deny recourse to common sense are neither 
necessary under, nor consistent with, this Court's case 
law. Pp. 15-18. 

2. Application of the foregoing standards demonstrates 
that claim 4 is obvious. Pp. 18-23. 

(a) The Court rejects Teleflex's argument that the Asano 
pivot mechanism's design prevents its combination with 
a sensor in the manner claim 4 describes. This argument 
was not raised before the District Court, and it is unclear 
whether it was raised before the Federal Circuit. Given 
the significance of the District Court's finding that com- 
bining Asano with a pivot-mounted pedal position sensor 
fell within claim 4's scope, it is apparent that Teleflex 
would [*14] have made clearer challenges if it intended 



to preserve this claim. Its failure to clearly raise the ar- 
gument, and the appeals court's silence on the issue, lead 
this Court to accept the District Court's conclusion. Pp. 
18-20. 

(b) The District Court correctly concluded that when 
Engelgau designed the claim 4 subject matter, it was 
obvious to a person of ordinaiy skill in the art to combine 
Asano with a pivot-mounted pedal position sensor. There 
then was a marketplace creating a strong incentive to 
convert mechanical pedals to electronic pedals, and the 
prior art taught a number of methods for doing so. The 
Federal Circuit considered the issue too narrowly by, in 
effect, asking whether a pedal designer writing on a 
blank slate would have chosen both Asano and a modular 
sensor similar to the ones used in the Chevrolet trucks 
and disclosed in the '068 patent. The proper question was 
whether a pedal designer of ordinary skill in the art, fac- 
ing the wide range of needs created by developments in 
the field, would have seen an obvious benefit to upgrad- 
ing Asano with a sensor. For such a designer starting 
with Asano, the question was where to attach the sensor. 
The '936 patent taught [*15] the utility of putting the 
sensor on the pedal device. Smith, in turn, explained not 
to put the sensor on the pedal footpad, but instead on the 
structure. And from Rixon's known wire-chafing prob- 
lems, and Smith's teaching that the pedal assemblies 
must not precipitate any motion in the connecting wires, 
the designer would know to place the sensor on a non- 
moving part of the pedal structure. The most obvious 
such point is a pivot point. The designer, accordingly, 
would follow Smith in mounting the sensor there. Just as 
it was possible to begin with the objective to upgrade 
Asano to work with a computer-controlled throttle, so 
too was it possible to take an adjustable electronic pedal 
like Rixon and seek an improvement that would avoid 
the wire-chafing problem. Teleflex has not shown any- 
thing in the prior art that taught away from the use of 
Asano, nor any secondary factors to dislodge the deter- 
mination that claim 4 is obvious. Pp. 20-23. 

3. The Court disagrees with the Federal Circuit's holding 
that genuine issues of material fact precluded summary 
judgment. The ultimate judgment of obviousness is a 
legal determination. Graham, 383 U.S., at 17, 86 S. Ct. 
684, 15 L. Ed. 2d 545. Where, as here, the [*16] prior 
art's content, the patent claim's scope, and the level of 
ordinary skill in the art are not in material dispute and the 
claim's obviousness is apparent, summary judgment is 
appropriate. P. 23. 

1 19 Fed. Appx. 282, reversed and remanded. 

JUDGES: KENNEDY, J., delivered the opinion for a 
unanimous Court, 
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OPINION BY: KENNEDY 
OPINION: 

JUSTICE KENNEDY delivered the opinion of the 
Court. 

Teleflex Incorporated and its subsidiary Technology 
Holding Company both referred to here as Teleflex 
sued KSR International Company for patent infringe- 
ment. The patent at issue, United States Patent No. 
6,237,565 Bl, is entitled "Adjustable Pedal Assembly 
With Electronic Throttle Control." Supplemental App. 1 . 
The patentee is Steven J. Engelgau, and the patent is re- 
ferred to as "the Engelgau patent." Teleflex holds the 
exclusive license to the patent. 

Claim 4 of the Engelgau patent describes a mecha- 
nism for combining an electronic sensor with an adjust- 
able automobile pedal so the pedal's position can be 
transmitted to a computer that controls the throttle in the 
vehicle's engine. When Teleflex accused KSR of infring- 
ing the Engelgau patent by adding an electronic sensor to 
one of KSR's previously [*17] designed pedals, KSR 
countered that claim 4 was invalid under the Patent Act, 
35 U.S.C. § 103, because its subject matter was obvious. 

Section 103 forbids issuance of a patent when "the 
differences between the subject matter sought to be pat- 
ented and the prior art are such that the subject matter as 
a whole would have been obvious at the time the inven- 
tion was made to a person having ordinary skill in the art 
to which said subject matter pertains." 

In Graham v. John Deere Co. of Kansas City, 383 
U.S. 1, 86 S. Ct. 684, 15 L. Ed. 2d 545 (1966), the Court 
set out a framework for applying the statutory language 
of § 103, language itself based on the logic of the earlier 
decision in Hotchkiss v. Greenwood, 52 U.S. 248, 11 
How. 248, 13 L. Ed. 683 (1851), and its progeny. See 
383 U.S., at 15-17, 86 S. Ct. 684, 15 L. Ed. 2d 545. The 
analysis is objective: 



"Under § 103, the scope and content of 
the prior art are to be determined; differ- 
ences between the prior art and the claims 
at issue are to be ascertained; and the 
level of ordinary skill in the pertinent art 
resolved. Against this background the ob- 
viousness or nonobviousness of the sub- 
ject matter is determined. Such secondary 
considerations [*I8] as commercial suc- 
cess, long felt but unsolved needs, failure 
of others, etc., might be utilized to give 
light to the circumstances surrounding the 
origin of the subject matter sought to be 



patented," Id, at 17-18, 86 S. Ct. 684, 15 
L. Ed. 2d 545. 



While the sequence of these questions might be reor- 
dered in any particular case, the factors continue to de- 
fine the inquiry that controls. If a court, or patent exam- 
iner, conducts this analysis and concludes the claimed 
subject matter was obvious, the claim is invalid under § 
103. 

Seeking to resolve the question of obviousness with 
more uniformity and consistency, the Court of Appeals 
for the Federal Circuit has employed an approach re- 
ferred to by the parties as the "teaching, suggestion, or 
motivation" test (TSM test), under which a patent claim 
is only proved obvious if "some motivation or suggestion 
to combine the prior art teachings" can be found in the 
prior art, the nature of the problem, or the knowledge of 
a person having ordinary skill in the art. See, e.g., Al-Site 
Corp. v. VSIlnt'l Inc., 174 F.3d 1308, 1323-1324 (CA 
Fed. 1999). KSR challenges that test, or at least its appli- 
cation in this case. See 119 Fed. Appx. 282, 286-290 
(CA Fed. 2005). [*19] Because the Court of Appeals 
addressed the question of obviousness in a manner con- 
trary to § 103 and our precedents, we granted certiorari, 
547 U.S. , 126 S. Ct. 2965, 165 L. Ed. 2d 949 (2006)! 
We now reverse. 

I 

A 

In car engines without computer-controlled throttles, 
the accelerator pedal interacts with the throttle via cable 
or other mechanical link. The pedal arm acts as a lever 
rotating around a pivot point. In a cable-actuated throttle 
control the rotation caused by pushing down the pedal 
pulls a cable, which in turn pulls open valves in the car- 
buretor or fuel injection unit. The wider the valves open, 
the more fuel and air are released, causing combustion to 
increase and the car to accelerate. When the driver takes 
his foot off the pedal, the opposite occurs as the cable is 
released and the valves slide closed. 

In the 1990*s it became more common to install 
computers in cars to control engine operation. Computer- 
controlled throttles open and close valves in response to 
electronic signals, not through force transferred from the 
pedal by a mechanical link. Constant, delicate adjust- 
ments of air and fuel mixture are possible. The com- 
puter's rapid processing of factors beyond the pedal's 
position improves [*20] fuel efficiency and engine per- 
formance. 

For a computer-controlled throttle to respond to a 
driver's operation of the car, the computer must know 
what is happening with the pedal. A cable or mechanical 
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link does not suffice for this purpose; at some point, an 
electronic sensor is necessary to translate the mechanical 
operation into digital data the computer can understand. 

Before discussing sensors further we turn to the me- 
chanical design of the pedal itself. In the traditional de- 
sign a pedal can be pushed down or released but cannot 
have its position in the footwell adjusted by sliding the 
pedal forward or back. As a result, a driver who wishes 
to be closer or farther from the pedal must either reposi- 
tion himself in the driver's seat or move the seat in some 
way. In cars with deep footwells these are imperfect so- 
lutions for drivers of smaller stature. To solve the prob- 
lem, inventors, beginning in the 1970*s, designed pedals 
that could be adjusted to change their location in the 
footwell. Important for this case are two adjustable ped- 
als disclosed in U.S. Patent Nos. 5,010,782 (filed July 
28, 1989) (Asano) and 5,460,061 (filed Sept. 17, 1993) 
(Redding). The Asano patent reveals a [*21] support 
structure that houses the pedal so that even when the 
pedal location is adjusted relative to the driver, one of the 
pedal's pivot points stays fixed. The pedal is also de- 
signed so that the force necessary to push the pedal down 
is the same regardless of adjustments to its location. The 
Redding patent reveals a different, sliding mechanism 
where both the pedal and the pivot point are adjusted. 

We return to sensors. Well before Engelgau applied 
for his challenged patent, some inventors had obtained 
patents involving electronic pedal sensors for computer- 
controlled throttles. These inventions, such as the device 
disclosed in U.S. Patent No. 5,241,936 (filed Sept. 9, 
1991) ('936), taught that it was preferable to detect the 
pedal's position in the pedal assembly, not in the engine. 
The '936 patent disclosed a pedal with an electronic sen- 
sor on a pivot point in the pedal assembly. U.S. Patent 
No. 5,063,81 1 (filed July 9, 1990) (Smith) taught that to 
prevent the wires connecting the sensor to the computer 
from chafing and wearing out, and to avoid grime and 
damage from the driver's foot, the sensor should be put 
on a fixed part of the pedal assembly rather than in or on 
the pedal's [*22] footpad. 

In addition to patents for pedals with integrated sen- 
sors inventors obtained patents for self-contained modu- 
lar sensors. A modular sensor is designed independently 
of a given pedal so that it can be taken off the shelf and 
attached to mechanical pedals of various sorts, enabling 
the pedals to be used in automobiles with computer- 
controlled throttles. One such sensor was disclosed in 
U.S. Patent No. 5,385,068 (filed Dec. 18, 1992) ('068). In 
1994, Chevrolet manufactured a line of trucks using 
modular sensors "attached to the pedal support bracket, 
adjacent to the pedal and engaged with the pivot shaft 
about which the pedal rotates in operation." 298 F. Supp. 
2d 581, 589 (ED Mich. 2003). 



The prior art contained patents involving the place- 
ment of sensors on adjustable pedals as well. For exam- 
ple, U.S. Patent No. 5,819,593 (filed Aug. 17, 1995) 
(Rixon) discloses an adjustable pedal assembly with an 
electronic sensor for detecting the pedal's position. In the 
Rixon pedal the sensor is located in the pedal footpad. 
The Rixon pedal was known to suffer from wire chafing 
when the pedal was depressed and released. 

This short account of pedal and sensor technology 
leads [*23] to the instant case. 

B 

KSR, a Canadian company, manufactures and sup- 
plies auto parts, including pedal systems. Ford Motor 
Company hired KSR in 1998 to supply an adjustable 
pedal system for various lines of automobiles with cable- 
actuated throttle controls. KSR developed an adjustable 
mechanical pedal for Ford and obtained U.S. Patent No. 
6,151,976 (filed July 16, 1999) (*976) for the design. In 
2000, KSR was chosen by General Motors Corporation 
(GMC or GM) to supply adjustable pedal systems for 
Chevrolet and GMC light trucks that used engines with 
computer-controlled throttles. To make the '976 pedal 
compatible with the trucks, KSR merely took that design 
and added a modular sensor. 

Teleflex is a rival to KSR in the design and manu- 
facture of adjustable pedals. As noted, it is the exclusive 
licensee of the Engelgau patent. Engelgau filed the patent 
application on August 22, 2000 as a continuation of a 
previous application for U.S. Patent No. 6,109,241, 
which was filed on January 26, 1999. He has sworn he 
invented the patent's subject matter on February 14, 
1998. The Engelgau patent discloses an adjustable elec- 
tronic pedal described in the specification as a "simpli- 
fied vehicle control [*24] pedal assembly that is less 
expensive, and which uses fewer parts and is easier to 
package within the vehicle." Engelgau, col. 2, lines 2-5, 
Supplemental App. 6. Claim 4 of the patent, at issue 
here, describes: 

"A vehicle control pedal apparatus comprising: 



a support adapted to be mounted to a ve- 
hicle structure; 

an adjustable pedal assembly having a 
pedal arm moveable in fore and aft direc- 
tions with respect to said support; 

a pivot for pivotally supporting said ad- 
justable pedal assembly with respect to 
said support and defining a pivot axis; and 
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an electronic control attached to said sup- 
port for controlling a vehicle system; 

said apparatus characterized by said elec- 
tronic control being responsive to said 
pivot for providing a signal that corre- 
sponds to pedal arm position as said pedal 
arm pivots about said pivot axis between 
rest and applied positions wherein the po- 
sition of said pivot remains constant while 
said pedal arm moves in fore and aft di- 
rections with respect to said pivot." Id, 
col. 6, lines 17-36, Supplemental App. 8 
(diagram numbers omitted). 



We agree with the District Court that the claim discloses 
"a position-adjustable pedal [*25] assembly with an 
electronic pedal position sensor attached to the support 
member of the pedal assembly. Attaching the sensor to 
the support member allows the sensor to remain in a 
fixed position while the driver adjusts the pedal." 298 F. 
Supp. 2d, at 586-587. 

Before issuing the Engelgau patent the U.S. Patent 
and Trademark Office (PTO) rejected one of the patent 
claims that was similar to, but broader than, the present 
claim 4. The claim did not include the requirement that 
the sensor be placed on a fixed pivot point. The PTO 
concluded the claim was an obvious combination of the 
prior art disclosed in Redding and Smith, explaining: 



"'Since the prior art references are from 
the field of endeavor, the purpose dis- 
closed . . . would have been recognized in 
the pertinent art of Redding. Therefore it 
would have been obvious ... to provide 
the device of Redding with the . . . means 
attached to a support member as taught by 
Smith/" Id, at 595. 

In other words Redding provided an example of an 
adjustable pedal and Smith explained how to mount a 
sensor on a pedal's support structure, and the rejected 
patent claim merely put these two teachings together. 
[*26] 

Although the broader claim was rejected, claim 4 
was later allowed because it included the limitation of a 
fixed pivot point, which distinguished the design from 
Redding's. Ibid. Engelgau had not included Asano among 
the prior art references, and Asano was not mentioned in 
the patent's prosecution. Thus, the PTO did not have be- 
fore it an adjustable pedal with a fixed pivot point. The 
patent issued on May 29, 2001 and was assigned to Tele- 
flex. 



Upon learning of KSR's design for GM, Teleflex 
sent a warning letter informing KSR that its proposal 
would violate the Engelgau patent. "Teleflex believes 
that any supplier of a product that combines an adjust- 
able pedal with an electronic throttle control necessarily 
employs technology covered by one or more'" of Tele- 
flex's patents. Id, at 585. KSR refused to enter a royalty 
arrangement with Teleflex; so Teleflex sued for in- 
fringement, asserting KSR's pedal infringed the Engelgau 
patent and two other patents. Ibid Teleflex later aban- 
doned its claims regarding the other patents and dedi- 
cated the patents to the public. The remaining contention 
was that KSR's pedal system for GM infringed claim 4 of 
the Engelgau patent. [*27] Teleflex has not argued that 
the other three claims of the patent are infringed by 
KSR's pedal, nor has Teleflex argued that the mechanical 
adjustable pedal designed by KSR for Ford infringed any 
of its patents. 

C 

The District Court granted summary judgment in 
KSR's favor. After reviewing the pertinent history of 
pedal design, the scope of the Engelgau patent, and the 
relevant prior art, the court considered the validity of the 
contested claim. By direction of 35 U.S.C. § 282, an is- 
sued patent is presumed valid. The District Court applied 
Graham's framework to determine whether under sum- 
mary-judgment standards KSR had overcome the pre- 
sumption and demonstrated that claim 4 was obvious in 
light of the prior art in existence when the claimed sub- 
ject matter was invented. See § 102(a). 

The District Court determined, in light of the expert 
testimony and the parties' stipulations, that the level of 
ordinary skill in pedal design was "'an undergraduate 
degree in mechanical engineering (or an equivalent 
amount of industry experience) [and] familiarity with 
pedal control systems for vehicles.'" 298 F. Supp. 2d, at 
590. The court then set forth the [*28] relevant prior art, 
including the patents and pedal designs described above. 

Following Graham's direction, the court compared 
the teachings of the prior art to the claims of Engelgau. It 
found "little difference." 298 F. Supp. 2d, at 590. Asano 
taught everything contained in claim 4 except the use of 
a sensor to detect the pedal's position and transmit it to 
the computer controlling the throttle. That additional 
aspect was revealed in sources such as the '068 patent 
and the sensors used by Chevrolet. 

Under the controlling cases from the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Federal Circuit, however, the District Court 
was not permitted to stop there. The court was required 
also to apply the TSM test. The District Court held KSR 
had satisfied the test. It reasoned (1) the state of the in- 
dustry would lead inevitably to combinations of elec- 
tronic sensors and adjustable pedals, (2) Rixon provided 
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the basis for these developments, and (3) Smith taught a 
solution to the wire chafing problems in Rixon, namely 
locating the sensor on the fixed structure of the pedal. 
This could lead to the combination of Asano, or a pedal 
like it, with a pedal position sensor. 

The conclusion that the [*29] Engelgau design was 
obvious was supported, in the District Court's view, by 
the PTO's rejection of the broader version of claim 4. 
Had Engelgau included Asano in his patent application, 
it reasoned, the PTO would have found claim 4 to be an 
obvious combination of Asano and Smith, as it had 
found the broader version an obvious combination of 
Redding and Smith. As a final matter, the District Court 
held that the secondary factor of Teleflex's commercial 
success with pedals based on Engelgau's design did not 
alter its conclusion. The District Court granted summary 
judgment for KSR. 

With principal reliance on the TSM test, the Court of 
Appeals reversed. It ruled the District Court had not been 
strict enough in applying the test, having failed to make 
"'findings as to the specific understanding or principle 
within the knowledge of a skilled artisan that would have 
motivated one with no knowledge of [the] invention' . . . 
to attach an electronic control to the support bracket of 
the Asano assembly." 119 Fed. Appx., at 288 (brackets 
in original) (quoting In re Kotzab, 217 F.3d 1365, 1371 
(CA Fed. 2000)). The Court of Appeals held that the 
District Court was [*30] incorrect that the nature of the 
problem to be solved satisfied this requirement because 
unless the "prior art references addressed the precise 
problem that the patentee was trying to solve," the prob- 
lem would not motivate an inventor to look at those ref- 
erences. 1 19 Fed. Appx., at 288. 

Here, the Court of Appeals found, the Asano pedal 
was designed to solve the '"constant ratio problem'" - 
that is, to ensure that the force required to depress the 
pedal is the same no matter how the pedal is adjusted - 
whereas Engelgau sought to provide a simpler, smaller, 
cheaper adjustable electronic pedal. Ibid. As for Rixon, 
the court explained, that pedal suffered from the problem 
of wire chafing but was not designed to solve it. In the 
court's view Rixon did not teach anything helpful to 
Engelgau's purpose. Smith, in turn, did not relate to ad- 
justable pedals and did not "necessarily go to the issue of 
motivation to attach the electronic control on the support 
bracket of the pedal assembly." Ibid. When the patents 
were interpreted in this way, the Court of Appeals held, 
they would not have led a person of ordinary skill to put 
a sensor on the sort of pedal described in Asano. [*3 1] 

That it might have been obvious to try the combina- 
tion of Asano and a sensor was likewise irrelevant, in the 
court's view, because "' "obvious to try" has long been 



held not to constitute obviousness.*" Id, at 289 (quoting 
In re Deuel, 51 F.3d 1552, 1559 (CA Fed. 1995)). 

The Court of Appeals also faulted the District 
Court's consideration of the PTO's rejection of the 
broader version of claim 4. The District Court's role, the 
Court of Appeals explained, was not to speculate regard- 
ing what the PTO might have done had the Engelgau 
patent mentioned Asano. Rather, the court held, the Dis- 
trict Court was obliged first to presume that the issued 
patent was valid and then to render its own independent 
judgment of obviousness based on a review of the prior 
art. The fact that the PTO had rejected the broader ver- 
sion of claim 4, the Court of Appeals said, had no place 
in that analysis. 

The Court of Appeals further held that genuine is- 
sues of material fact precluded summary judgment. Tele- 
flex had proffered statements from one expert that claim 
4 "'was a simple, elegant, and novel combination of fea- 
tures,'" 119 Fed. Appx., at 290, compared to Rixon, 
[*32] and from another expert that claim 4 was non ob- 
vious because, unlike in Rixon, the sensor was mounted 
on the support bracket rather than the pedal itself. This 
evidence, the court concluded, sufficed to require a trial. 

II 

A 

We begin by rejecting the rigid approach of the 
Court of Appeals. Throughout this Court's engagement 
with the question of obviousness, our cases have set forth 
an expansive and flexible approach inconsistent with the 
way the Court of Appeals applied its TSM test here. To 
be sure, Graham recognized the need for "uniformity and 
definiteness." 383 U.S., at 18, 86 S. Ct. 684, 15 L. Ed. 2d 
545. Yet the principles laid down in Graham reaffirmed 
the "functional approach" of Hotchkiss, 52 U.S. 248, 11 
How. 248, 13 L. Ed. 683. See 383 U.S., at 12, 86 S. Ct. 
684, 15 L. Ed. 2d 545. To this end, Graham set forth a 
broad inquiry and invited courts, where appropriate, to 
look at any secondary considerations that would prove 
instructive. Id, at 17, 86 S. Ct. 684, 15 L. Ed. 2d 545. 

Neither the enactment of § 103 nor the analysis in 
Graham disturbed this Court's earlier instructions con- 
cerning the need for caution in granting a patent based on 
the combination of elements found in the prior art For 
over a half century, [*33] the Court has held that a "pat- 
ent for a combination which only unites old elements 
with no change in their respective functions . . . obvi- 
ously withdraws what is already known into the field of 
its monopoly and diminishes the resources available to 
skillful men." Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. v. 5m- 
permarket Equipment Corp., 340 U.S. 147, 152, 71 S. Ct. 
127, 95 L. Ed. 162, 1951 Dec. Comm'r Pat. 572 (1950). 
This is a principal reason for declining to allow patents 
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for what is obvious. The combination of familiar ele- 
ments according to known methods is likely to be obvi- 
ous when it does no more than yield predictable results. 
Three cases decided after Graham illustrate the applica- 
tion of this doctrine. 

In United States v. Adams, 383 U.S. 39, 40, 86 S. Ct. 
708, 15 L. Ed. 2d 572, 174 Ct. CI. 1293 (1966), a com- 
panion case to Graham, the Court considered the obvi- 
ousness of a "wet battery" that varied from prior designs 
in two ways: It contained water, rather than the acids 
conventionally employed in storage batteries; and its 
electrodes were magnesium and cuprous chloride, rather 
than zinc and silver chloride. The Court recognized that 
when a patent claims a structure already known in the 
prior art that is altered by the mere substitution of one 
[*34] element for another known in the field, the combi- 
nation must do more than yield a predictable result. 383 
U.S., at 50-51, 86 S. Ct. 708, 15 L. Ed. 2d 572, 174 Ct. 
CI. 1293. It nevertheless rejected the Government's claim 
that Adams's battery was obvious. The Court relied upon 
the corollary principle that when the prior art teaches 
away from combining certain known elements, discovery 
of a successful means of combining them is more likely 
to be nonobvious. Id, at 51-52, 86 S. Ct. 708, 15 L. Ed. 
2d 572, 174 Ct. CI. 1293. When Adams designed his 
battery, the prior art warned that risks were involved in 
using the types of electrodes he employed. The fact that 
the elements worked together in an unexpected and fruit- 
ful manner supported the conclusion that Adams ( s design 
was not obvious to those skilled in the art. 

In Anderson 's-Black Rock, Inc. v. Pavement Salvage 
Co., 396 U.S. 57, 90 S. Ct. 305, 24 L. Ed. 2d 258 (1969), 
the Court elaborated on this approach. The subject matter 
of the patent before the Court was a device combining 
two pre-existing elements: a radiant-heat burner and a 
paving machine. The device, the Court concluded, did 
not create some new synergy: The radiant-heat burner 
functioned just as a burner was expected to function; and 
the paving machine did [*35] the same. The two in 
combination did no more than they would in separate, 
sequential operation. Id, at 60-62, 90 S. Ct. 305, 24 L. 
Ed, 2d 258. In those circumstances, "while the combina- 
tion of old elements performed a useful function, it 
added nothing to the nature and quality of the radiant- 
heat burner already patented," and the patent failed under 
§ 103. Id, at 62, 90 S. Ct. 305, 24 L. Ed. 2d 258 (foot- 
note omitted). 

Finally, in Sakraida v. AG Pro, Inc., 425 U.S. 273, 
96 S. Ct. 1532, 47 L. Ed. 2d 784 (1976), the Court de- 
rived from the precedents the conclusion that when a 
patent "simply arranges old elements with each perform- 
ing the same function it had been known to perform" and 
yields no more than one would expect from such an ar- 



rangement, the combination is obvious. Id., at 282, 96 S. 
Ct. 1532, 47 L.Ed. 2d 784. 

The principles underlying these cases are instructive 
when the question is whether a patent claiming the com- 
bination of elements of prior art is obvious. When a work 
is available in one field of endeavor, design incentives 
and other market forces can prompt variations of it, ei- 
ther in the same field or a different one. If a person of 
ordinary skill can implement a predictable variation, § 
103 likely bars its patentability. For [*36] the same rea- 
son, if a technique has been used to improve one device, 
and a person of ordinary skill in the art would recognize 
that it would improve similar devices in the same way, 
using the technique is obvious unless its actual applica- 
tion is beyond his or her skill. Sakraida and Anderson's- 
Black Rock are illustrative - a court must ask whether 
the improvement is more than the predictable use of prior 
art elements according to their established functions. 

Following these principles may be more difficult in 
other cases than it is here because the claimed subject 
matter may involve more than the simple substitution of 
one known element for another or the mere application 
of a known technique to a piece of prior art ready for the 
improvement. Often, it will be necessary for a court to 
look to interrelated teachings of multiple patents; the 
effects of demands known to the design community or 
present in the marketplace; and the background knowl- 
edge possessed by a person having ordinary skill in the 
art, all in order to determine whether there was an appar- 
ent reason to combine the known elements in the fashion 
claimed by the patent at issue. To facilitate review, this 
analysis [*37] should be made explicit. See In re Kahn, 
441 F.3d 977, 988 (CA Fed. 2006) ("Rejections on obvi- 
ousness grounds cannot be sustained by mere conclusory 
statements; instead, there must be some articulated rea- 
soning with some rational underpinning to support the 
legal conclusion of obviousness"). As our precedents 
make clear, however, the analysis need not seek out pre- 
cise teachings directed to the specific subject matter of 
the challenged claim, for a court can take account of the 
inferences and creative steps that a person of ordinary 
skill in the art would employ. 

B 

When it first established the requirement of demon- 
strating a teaching, suggestion, or motivation to combine 
known elements in order to show that the combination is 
obvious, the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals cap- 
tured a helpful insight. See Application of Bergel, 292 
F.2d 955, 956-957, 48 C.C.P.A. 1102, 1961 Dec. Com- 
m'r Pat. 504 (1961). As is clear from cases such as Ad- 
ams, a patent composed of several elements is not proved 
obvious merely by demonstrating that each of its ele- 
ments was, independently, known in the prior art. Al- 
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though common sense directs one to look with care at a 
patent application that claims as innovation [*38] the 
combination of two known devices according to their 
established functions, it can be important to identify a 
reason that would have prompted a person of ordinary 
skill in the relevant field to combine the elements in the 
way the claimed new invention does. This is so because 
inventions in most, if not all, instances rely upon build- 
ing blocks long since uncovered, and claimed discoveries 
almost of necessity will be combinations of what, in 
some sense, is already known. 

Helpful insights, however, need not become rigid 
and mandatory formulas; and when it is so applied, the 
TSM test is incompatible with our precedents. The obvi- 
ousness analysis cannot be confined by a formalistic 
conception of the words teaching, suggestion, and moti- 
vation, or by overemphasis on the importance of pub- 
lished articles and the explicit content of issued patents. 
The diversity of inventive pursuits and of modern tech- 
nology counsels against limiting the analysis in this way. 
In many fields it may be that there is little discussion of 
obvious techniques or combinations, and it often may be 
the case that market demand, rather than scientific litera- 
ture, will drive design trends. Granting patent protection 
[*39] to advances that would occur in the ordinary 
course without real innovation retards progress and may, 
in the case of patents combining previously known ele- 
ments, deprive prior inventions of their value or utility. 

In the years since the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals set forth the essence of the TSM test, the Court 
of Appeals no doubt has applied the test in accord with 
these principles in many cases. There is no necessary 
inconsistency between the idea underlying the TSM test 
and the Graham analysis. But when a court transforms 
the general principle into a rigid rule that limits the obvi- 
ousness inquiry, as the Court of Appeals did here, it errs. 

C 

The flaws in the analysis of the Court of Appeals re- 
late for the most part to the court's narrow conception of 
the obviousness inquiry reflected in its application of the 
TSM test. In determining whether the subject matter of a 
patent claim is obvious, neither the particular motivation 
nor the avowed purpose of the patentee controls. What 
matters is the objective reach of the claim. If the claim 
extends to what is obvious, it is invalid under § 103. One 
of the ways in which a patent's subject matter can be 
proved obvious is [*40] by noting that there existed at 
the time of invention a known problem for which there 
was an obvious solution encompassed by the patent's 
claims. 

The first error of the Court of Appeals in this case 
was to foreclose this reasoning by holding that courts and 
patent examiners should look only to the problem the 



patentee was trying to solve. 1 19 Fed. Appx., at 288. The 
Court of Appeals failed to recognize that the problem 
motivating the patentee may be only one of many ad- 
dressed by the patent's subject matter. The question is not 
whether the combination was obvious to the patentee but 
whether the combination was obvious to a person with 
ordinary skill in the art. Under the correct analysis, any 
need or problem known in the field of endeavor at the 
time of invention and addressed by the patent can pro- 
vide a reason for combining the elements in the manner 
claimed. 

The second error of the Court of Appeals lay in its 
assumption that a person of ordinary skill attempting to 
solve a problem will be led only to those elements of 
prior art designed to solve the same problem. Ibid. The 
primary purpose of Asano was solving the constant ratio 
problem; so, the court concluded, [*41] an inventor 
considering how to put a sensor on an adjustable pedal 
would have no reason to consider putting it on the Asano 
pedal. Ibid. Common sense teaches, however, that famil- 
iar items may have obvious uses beyond their primary 
purposes, and in many cases a person of ordinary skill 
will be able to fit the teachings of multiple patents to- 
gether like pieces of a puzzle. Regardless of Asano's 
primary purpose, the design provided an obvious exam- 
ple of an adjustable pedal with a fixed pivot point; and 
the prior art was replete with patents indicating that a 
fixed pivot point was an ideal mount for a sensor. The 
idea that a designer hoping to make an adjustable elec- 
tronic pedal would ignore Asano because Asano was 
designed to solve the constant ratio problem makes little 
sense. A person of ordinary skill is also a person of ordi- 
nary creativity, not an automaton. 

The same constricted analysis led the Court of Ap- 
peals to conclude, in error, that a patent claim cannot be 
proved obvious merely by showing that the combination 
of elements was "obvious to try." Id, at 289 (internal 
quotation marks omitted). When there is a design need or 
market pressure to solve a problem [*42] and there are a 
finite number of identified, predictable solutions, a per- 
son of ordinary skill has good reason to pursue the 
known options within his or her technical grasp. If this 
leads to the anticipated success, it is likely the product 
not of innovation but of ordinary skill and common 
sense. In that instance the fact that a combination was 
obvious to try might show that it was obvious under § 
103. 

The Court of Appeals, finally, drew the wrong con- 
clusion from the risk of courts and patent examiners fal- 
ling prey to hindsight bias. A factfinder should be aware, 
of course, of the distortion caused by hindsight bias and 
must be cautious of arguments reliant upon ex post rea- 
soning. See Graham, 383 U.S., at 36, 86 S. Ct, 684, 15 
L. Ed. 2d 545 (warning against a "temptation to read into 
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the prior art the teachings of the invention in issue" and 
instructing courts to '"guard against slipping into the use 
of hindsight'" (quoting Monroe Auto Equipment Co. v. 
Heckethorn Mfg. & Supply Co., 332 F.2d 406, 412 (CA6 
1964))). Rigid preventative rules that deny factfinders 
recourse to common sense, however, are neither neces- 
sary under our case law nor consistent with it. 

We note the [*43] Court of Appeals has since 
elaborated a broader conception of the TSM test than 
was applied in the instant matter. See, e.g., DyStar Tex- 
tilfarben GmbH & Co. Deutschland KG v. C. H. Patrick 
Co., 464 F.3d 1356, 1367 (2006) ("Our suggestion test is 
in actuality quite flexible and not only permits, but re- 
quires, consideration of common knowledge and com- 
mon sense"); Aha Corp. v. Mylan Labs,, Inc., 464 F.3d 
1286, 1291 (2006) ("There is flexibility in our obvious- 
ness jurisprudence because a motivation may be found 
implicitly in the prior art. We do not have a rigid test that 
requires an actual teaching to combine . . ."). Those deci- 
sions, of course, are not now before us and do not correct 
the errors of law made by the Court of Appeals in this 
case. The extent to which they may describe an analysis 
more consistent with our earlier precedents and our deci- 
sion here is a matter for the Court of Appeals to consider 
in its future cases. What we hold is that the fundamental 
misunderstandings identified above led the Court of Ap- 
peals in this case to apply a test inconsistent with our 
patent law decisions. 

Ill 

When we apply the standards we have [*44] ex- 
plained to the instant facts, claim 4 must be found obvi- 
ous. We agree with and adopt the District Court's recita- 
tion of the relevant prior art and its determination of the 
level of ordinary skill in the field. As did the District 
Court, we see little difference between the teachings of 
Asano and Smith and the adjustable electronic pedal dis- 
closed in claim 4 of the Engelgau patent. A person hav- 
ing ordinary skill in the art could have combined Asano 
with a pedal position sensor in a fashion encompassed by 
claim 4, and would have seen the benefits of doing so. 

A 

Teleflex argues in passing that the Asano pedal can- 
not be combined with a sensor in the manner described 
by claim 4 because of the design of Asano's pivot 
mechanisms. See Brief for Respondents 48-49, and n. 17. 
Therefore, Teleflex reasons, even if adding a sensor to 
Asano was obvious, that does not establish that claim 4 
encompasses obvious subject matter. This argument was 
not, however, raised before the District Court. There 
Teleflex was content to assert only that the problem mo- 
tivating the invention claimed by the Engelgau patent 
would not lead to the solution of combining of Asano 
with a sensor. See Teleflex's Response [*45] to KSR's 



Motion for Summary Judgment of Invalidity in No. 02- 
74586 (ED Mich.), pp. 18-20, App. 144a-146a. It is also 
unclear whether the current argument was raised before 
the Court of Appeals, where Teleflex advanced the non- 
specific, conclusory contention that combining Asano 
with a sensor would not satisfy the limitations of claim 4. 
See Brief for Plaintiffs-Appellants in No. 04-1152 (CA 
Fed.), pp. 42-44. Teleflex's own expert declarations, 
moreover, do not support the point Teleflex now raises. 
See Declaration of Clark J. Radcliffe, Ph.D., Supplemen- 
tal App. 204-207; Declaration of Timothy L. Andresen, 
id, at 208-210. The only statement in either declaration 
that might bear on the argument is found in the Radcliffe 
declaration: 



Asano . . . and Rixon ... are complex me- 
chanical linkage-based devices that are 
expensive to produce and assemble and 
difficult to package. It is exactly these dif- 
ficulties with prior art designs that 
[Engelgau] resolves. The use of an adjust- 
able pedal with a single pivot reflecting 
pedal position combined with an elec- 
tronic control mounted between the sup- 
port and the adjustment assembly at that 
pivot was a simple, elegant, and novel 
combination [*46] of features in the 
Engelgau '565 patent." Id, at 206, P16. 



Read in the context of the declaration as a whole this is 
best interpreted to mean that Asano could not be used to 
solve "the problem addressed by Engelgau '565[:J to pro- 
vide a less expensive, more quickly assembled, and 
smaller package adjustable pedal assembly with elec- 
tronic control." Id, at 205, P10. 

The District Court found that combining Asano with 
a pivot-mounted pedal position sensor fell within the 
scope of claim 4. 298 F. Supp. 2d, at 592-593. Given the 
sigificance of that finding to the District Court's judg- 
ment, it is apparent that Teleflex would have made 
clearer challenges to it if it intended to preserve this 
claim. In light of Teleflex's failure to raise the argument 
in a clear fashion, and the silence of the Court of Appeals 
on the issue, we take the District Court's conclusion on 
the point to be correct. 

B 

The District Court was correct to conclude that, as of 
the time Engelgau designed the subject matter in claim 4, 
it was obvious to a person of ordinary skill to combine 
Asano with a pivot-mounted pedal position sensor. There 
then existed a marketplace that created a strong [*47] 
incentive to convert mechanical pedals to electronic ped- 
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als, and the prior art taught a number of methods for 
achieving this advance. The Court of Appeals considered 
the issue too narrowly by, in effect, asking whether a 
pedal designer writing on a blank slate would have cho- 
sen both Asano and a modular sensor similar to the ones 
used in the Chevrolet truckline and disclosed in the '068 
patent. The District Court employed this narrow inquiry 
as well, though it reached the correct result nevertheless. 
The proper question to have asked was whether a pedal 
designer of ordinary skill, facing the wide range of needs 
created by developments in the field of endeavor, would 
have seen a benefit to upgrading Asano with a sensor. 

In automotive design, as in many other fields, the in- 
teraction of multiple components means that changing 
one component often requires the others to be modified 
as well. Technological developments made it clear that 
engines using computer-controlled throttles would be- 
come standard. As a result, designers might have decided 
to design new pedals from scratch; but they also would 
have had reason to make pre-existing pedals work with 
the new engines. Indeed, upgrading its [*48] own pre- 
existing model led KSR to design the pedal now accused 
of infringing the Engelgau patent. 

For a designer starting with Asano, the question was 
where to attach the sensor. The consequent legal ques- 
tion, then, is whether a pedal designer of ordinary skill 
starting with Asano would have found it obvious to put 
the sensor on a fixed pivot point. The prior art discussed 
above leads us to the conclusion that attaching the sensor 
where both KSR and Engelgau put it would have been 
obvious to a person of ordinary skill. 

The '936 patent taught the utility of putting the sen- 
sor on the pedal device, not in the engine. Smith, in turn, 
explained to put the sensor not on the pedal's footpad but 
instead on its support structure. And from the known 
wire-chafing problems of Rixon, and Smith's teaching 
that "the pedal assemblies must not precipitate any mo- 
tion in the connecting wires," Smith, col. 1, lines 35-37, 
Supplemental App. 274, the designer would know to 
place the sensor on a nonmoving part of the pedal struc- 
ture. The most obvious nonmoving point on the structure 
from which a sensor can easily detect the pedal's position 
is a pivot point. The designer, accordingly, would follow 
Smith [*49] in mounting the sensor on a pivot, thereby 
designing an adjustable electronic pedal covered by 
claim 4. 

Just as it was possible to begin with the objective to 
upgrade Asano to work with a computer-controlled throt- 
tle, so too was it possible to take an adjustable electronic 
pedal like Rixon and seek an improvement that would 
avoid the wire-chafing problem. Following similar steps 
to those just explained, a designer would learn from 
Smith to avoid sensor movement and would come, 
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thereby, to Asano because Asano disclosed an adjustable 
pedal with a fixed pivot. 

Teleflex indirectly argues that the prior art taught 
away from attaching a sensor to Asano because Asano in 
its view is bulky, complex, and expensive. The only evi- 
dence Teleflex marshals in support of this argument, 
however, is the Radcliffe declaration, which merely indi- 
cates that Asano would not have solved Engelgau's goal 
of making a small, simple, and inexpensive pedal. What 
the declaration does not indicate is that Asano was 
somehow so flawed that there was no reason to upgrade 
it, or pedals like it, to be compatible with modern en- 
gines. Indeed, Teleflex's own declarations refute this 
conclusion. Dr. Radcliffe states that [*50] Rixon suf- 
fered from the same bulk and complexity as did Asano. 
See id, at 206. Teleflex's other expert, however, ex- 
plained that Rixon was itself designed by adding a sensor 
to a pre-existing mechanical pedal. See id, at 209. If 
Rixon's base pedal was not too flawed to upgrade, then 
Dr. Radcliffe's declaration does not show Asano was 
either. Teleflex may have made a plausible argument that 
Asano is inefficient as compared to Engelgau's preferred 
embodiment, but to judge Asano against Engelgau would 
be to engage in the very hindsight bias Teleflex rightly 
urges must be avoided. Accordingly, Teleflex has not 
shown anything in the prior art that taught away from the 
use of Asano. 

Like the District Court, finally, we conclude Tele- 
flex has shown no secondary factors to dislodge the de- 
termination that claim 4 is obvious. Proper application of 
Graham and our other precedents to these facts therefore 
leads to the conclusion that claim 4 encompassed obvi- 
ous subject matter. As a result, the claim fails to meet the 
requirement of § 103. 

We need not reach the question whether the failure 
to disclose Asano during the prosecution of Engelgau 
voids the presumption of validity given [*51] to issued 
patents, for claim 4 is obvious despite the presumption. 
We nevertheless think it appropriate to note that the ra- 
tionale underlying the presumption that the PTO, in its 
expertise, has approved the claim - seems much dimin- 
ished here. 

IV 

A separate ground the Court of Appeals gave for re- 
versing the order for summary judgment was the exis- 
tence of a dispute over an issue of material fact. We dis- 
agree with the Court of Appeals on this point as well. To 
the extent the court understood the Graham approach to 
exclude the possibility of summary judgment when an 
expert provides a conclusory affidavit addressing the 
question of obviousness, it misunderstood the role expert 
testimony plays in the analysis. In considering summary 
judgment on that question the district court can and 
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should take into account expert testimony, which may 
resolve or keep open certain questions of fact. That is not 
the end of the issue, however. The ultimate judgment of 
obviousness is a legal determination. Graham, 383 U.S., 
at 17, 86 S. Ct. 684, 15 L. Ed. 2d 545. Where, as here, 
the content of the prior art, the scope of the patent claim, 
and the level of ordinary skill in the art are not in mate- 
rial dispute, and [*52] the obviousness of the claim is 
apparent in light of these factors, summary judgment is 
appropriate. Nothing in the declarations proffered by 
Teleflex prevented the District Court from reaching the 
careful conclusions underlying its order for summary 
judgment in this case. 

* * * 

We build and create by bringing to the tangible and 
palpable reality around us new works based on instinct, 
simple logic, ordinary inferences, extraordinary ideas, 
and sometimes even genius. These advances, once part 
of our shared knowledge, define a new threshold from 
which innovation starts once more. And as progress be- 
ginning from higher levels of achievement is expected in 
the normal course, the results of ordinary innovation are 
not the subject of exclusive rights under the patent laws. 
Were it otherwise patents might stifle, rather than pro- 
mote, the progress of useful arts. See U.S. Const., Art. I, 



§ 8, cl. 8. These premises led to the bar on patents claim- 
ing obvious subject matter established in Hotchkiss and 
codified in § 103. Application of the bar must not be 
confined within a test or formulation too constrained to 
serve its purpose. 

KSR provided convincing evidence that mounting a 
modular [*53] sensor on a fixed pivot point of the Asano 
pedal was a design step well within the grasp of a person 
of ordinary skill in the relevant art. Its arguments, and 
the record, demonstrate that claim 4 of the Engelgau pat- 
ent is obvious. In rejecting the District Court's rulings, 
the Court of Appeals analyzed the issue in a narrow, 
rigid manner inconsistent with § 1 03 and our precedents. 
The judgment of the Court of Appeals is reversed, and 
the case remanded for further proceedings consistent 
with this opinion. 

It is so ordered. 
REFERENCES: Go To Full Text Opinion 
Go To Supreme Court Brief(s) 
Go To Supreme Court Transcripts 
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Before MAYER, LOURIE, and DYK, Circuit Judges 
LOURIE, Circuit Judge . 

Leapfrog Enterprises, Inc. ("Leapfrog-) appeals from the order of the United 
States District Court for the District of Delaware entering judgment of noninfringement 
and invalidity of claim 25 of Leapfrog's U.S. Patent 5,813,861 ("the '861 patent") in favor 
of Fisher-Price, Inc. and Mattel, Inc. (collectively "Fisher-Price"). We affirm. 

BACKGROUND 

Leapfrog filed suit in October 2003, alleging that Fisher-Price's PowerTouch 
product infringed claim 25 of the '861 patent. Leapfrog amended the complaint to add 



Mattel, Inc. as a codefendant in September 2004. The "861 patent relates to a learning 
device to help young children read phonetically. Claim 25 reads as follows: 

An interactive learning device, comprising: 

a housing including a plurality of switches; 

a sound production device in communication with the switches and 

including a processor and a memory; 
at least one depiction of a sequence of letters, each letter being 

associable with a switch; and 

a reader configured to communicate the identity of the depiction to the 
processor, 

wherein selection of a depicted letter activates an associated switch to 
communicate with the processor, causing the sound production device to 
generate a signal corresponding to a sound associated with the selected 
letter, the sound being determined by a position of the letter in the 
sequence of letters. 

'861 patent, col. 10 II.23-36. 

In an April 7, 2005 Order, the trial court construed a number of terms from claim 
25 of the patent. The court construed the phrase "selection of a depicted letter" to mean 
"choosing a particular depicted letter from the depicted sequence of letters by 
contacting or coming into proximity to that particular depicted letter." Leapfrog Enters 
Inc. v. Fisher -Price. Inc. . No. 03-927 (D. Del. Apr. 7, 2005). 

The accused PowerTouch device consists of a hinged plastic housing containing 
electronics and a speaker that opens to lie flat. When so opened, a user places a book 
made for use with the device in a rectangular recess in the housing. The books contain 
large, colorful pictures that also show words associated with the objects shown in those 
pictures. The user may select one of multiple modes of operation. In phonics mode, 
when the user touches one of the words on the page, the device pronounces the word, 
then pronounces each phoneme of the word in sequence, and finally pronounces the 
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entire word again. The device relies on a grid of "crosspoints" located in the area 
underneath where the books are placed to detect the location on the page being 
touched by the user. The processor in the device may be programmed to associate a 
particular response with each crosspoint. Some of the words on the pages of the books 
are large enough that each letter of the word corresponds to a separate crosspoint. 
However, the phonics mode operates in the same manner for those words, with 
pronunciation of the word, the phonemes, and the word again, regardless which letter 
the user touches because each letter has been associated with the same response in 
the device's programming. 

The case proceeded to trial, but the jury deadlocked on May 27, 2005. The 
parties stipulated that the case would be submitted to the trial court for decision, based 
on the record and the rulings made by the court at the time the case was submitted to 
the jury. 

The trial court issued its decision on March 30, 2006, finding claim 25 of the '861 
patent not infringed and invalid as obvious. The court found that the accused 
PowerTouch device could not practice the "selection of a depicted letter" because it only 
allowed selection of words rather than letters. The court thus found that the 
PowerTouch did not infringe claim 25. The court also concluded that claim 25 was 
invalid as obvious in view of the combination of U.S. Patent 3,748,748 to Bevan, the 
Texas Instruments Super Speak & Read ("SSR") device, and the knowledge of one of 
ordinary skill in the art as represented by the testimony of Fisher-Price's technical 
expert, Ronald Milner. 
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Leapfrog timely appealed. We have jurisdiction pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 
§ 1295(a)(1). 

DISCUSSION 

A. Noninfringement 

The district court's determination of infringement is a question of fact that we 
review for clear error. Abraxis Biosc ience. Inc. v. Mavne Pharm. (USA) Inc. . 467 F.3d 
1370, 1375 (Fed. Cir. 2006). "Under the clear error standard, the court's findings will 
not be overturned in the absence of a definite and firm conviction that a mistake has 
been made." Impax Labs.. Inc. v. Aventi s Pharm. Inc. 468 F.3d 1366, 1375 (Fed. Cir. 
2006) (quotation omitted). 

On appeal, Leapfrog does not challenge the district court's construction of the 
phrase "selection of a depicted letter," but argues that the court clearly erred in applying 
that construction to the facts of the case. More specifically, Leapfrog argues that the 
PowerTouch does allow "choosing a particular depicted letter" because in at least some 
cases each letter of a word corresponds to a separate crosspoint. Thus, the fact that 
the response of the device is the same, no matter which letter the user touches, is 
irrelevant because the user may still choose particular letters. 

Fisher-Price also does not challenge the district court's claim construction, and 
Fisher-Price responds that the district court correctly determined that selection by 
choosing a particular letter is only meaningful if making one letter choice results in an 
outcome different from making a different letter choice. Fisher-Price argues that the 
district court correctly found that only the word can be selected if the choice of letter, 
within a particular word, is irrelevant to the response of the device. 
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We find no clear error in the district court's application of the claim to the 

essentially undisputed facts of this case. The court's conclusion that the Fisher-Price 

PowerTouch only allows selection of a word rather than "a depicted letter" comports 

with its construction of "selection" to mean "choosing." The ordinary meaning of choice 

requires that the alternatives from which the choice is made will result in different 

possible outcomes. With the PowerTouch device, the same outcome results no matter 

which letter in the word the user touches. This understanding is also consistent with the 

way that selection of a depicted letter is described in the patent. 

Every time the child depresses a letter key, the book will recite the 
phoneme of the letter associated with that letter, in the context that the 
letter is used in the word or phrase depicted on the card, here "ball " 
Thus, for the example where the subject is "ball" as shown if the child 
depresses the correct letter key of "b" the processor will sound the 
phoneme "b" as "b" is pronounced in "ball." 

'861 patent, col.6 11.17-23. Most importantly, this understanding of selection is also most 
consistent with the language of claim 25 itself. The PowerTouch device does not 
generate a signal corresponding to a sound associated with the selected letter, as the 
claim requires. A signal corresponding to a word is not the same as a signal 
corresponding to a letter. If the claim were meant to encompass a device that always 
enunciates all the letters of a word no matter which letter was selected, the claim 
language requiring that "the sound be[] determined by a position of the letter in the 
sequence of letters" would be superfluous because no such determination would be 
necessary. 

Leapfrog comes well short of supporting a definite and firm conviction that a 
mistake has been made, and we therefore affirm the district court's entry of judgment of 
noninfringement in favor of Fisher-Price. 
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B. Obviousness 

"Obviousness is a question of law, reviewed de novo , based upon underlying 
factual questions which are reviewed for clear error following a bench trial." Alza Corp. 
v. Mylan Labs., Inc., 464 F.3d 1286, 1289 (Fed. Cir. 2006) (citing Ruiz v. A.B. Chance 
Ca, 357 F.3d 1270, 1275 (Fed. Cir. 2004)). 

Leapfrog argues that the district court engaged in improper hindsight in reaching 
its conclusion of obviousness by concluding that all of the limitations of the claim are 
found in the prior art. Leapfrog also argues that the court's finding that the Bevan 
device has the same functionality as claim 25 was clearly erroneous because the 
components of Bevan's device are mechanical, and thus different in structure and 
interrelation from the electronic components described in claim 25, and therefore cannot 
provide the same functionality. Leapfrog argues that there was inadequate evidence in 
the record to support a motivation to combine Bevan, the Texas Instruments SSR, and 
a reader to arrive at the invention of claim 25. Finally, Leapfrog argues that the district 
court did not properly consider the strong evidence of secondary considerations of 
nonobviousness. 

In response, Fisher-Price argues that claim 25 is nothing more than the Bevan 
device, a toy that teaches reading based on the association of letters with their 
phonemic sounds, updated with modern electronics that were common by the time of 
the alleged invention. Fisher-Price also responds that particularized and specific 
motivations to combine need not be found in the prior art references themselves in the 
context of an improvement that arises from a desire to generally improve a known 
device (eju, to make the product smaller, lighter, or less expensive) using newer 
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technology. Finally, Fisher-Price argues that the district court did give proper 
consideration to secondary considerations of nonobviousness, but simply concluded 
that those considerations were not sufficient to overcome the determination of 
obviousness based on primary considerations. 

We agree with Fisher-Price that the district court correctly concluded that the 
subject matter of claim 25 of the "861 patent would have been obvious in view of the 
combination of Bevan, the SSR, and the knowledge of one of ordinary skill in the art. 
An obviousness determination is not the result of a rigid formula disassociated from the 
consideration of the facts of a case. Indeed, the common sense of those skilled in the 
art demonstrates why some combinations would have been obvious where others would 
not - KSR Int'l Co. v. Teleflex Inc 550 U.S. _, 2007 WL 1237837, at *12 (2007) 
("The combination of familiar elements according to known methods is likely to be 
obvious when it does no more than yield predictable results."). Thus, we bear in mind 
that the goal of the claim 25 device was to allow a child to press a switch associated 
with a single letter in a word and hear the sound of the letter as it is used in that word. 
In this way, the child would both associate the sound of the letter with the letter itself 
and be able to sound out the word one letter at a time to learn to read phonetically. 
Accommodating a prior art mechanical device that accomplishes that goal to modern 
electronics would have been reasonably obvious to one of ordinary skill in designing 
children's learning devices. Applying modern electronics to older mechanical devices 
has been commonplace in recent years. 

The Bevan patent was one of the pieces of prior art relied upon by the district 
court, and it describes an electro-mechanical learning toy. In the preferred embodiment 
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of the Bevan device, a housing contains a phonograph record as a voice storage 
means, a speaker for playing sounds from the voice storage means, and an actuated 
electric motor to turn the record. Uniquely shaped puzzle pieces fit into correspondingly 
shaped openings in the top of the housing. Depressing the puzzle pieces in the 
openings causes the motor to turn the record and brings phonographic needles into 
contact with the portions of the record where the sounds associated with the puzzle 
pieces are stored so that they can be played through the speaker. In one embodiment, 
each puzzle piece is imprinted with one letter from a word, and pressing each puzzle 
piece produces the sound of a single letter in that word. Thus, although it relies on an 
electric motor and mechanical structures rather than a processor and related 
electronics, Bevan teaches an apparatus that achieves the goals described above of 
associating letters with their sounds and encouraging children to sound out words 
phonetically through a similar type of interaction. We therefore see no clear error in the 
district court's finding that the Bevan device has the same method of operation, viewed 
as a whole, as claim 25 of Leapfrog's '861 patent. 

A second piece of prior art relied upon by the district court was the Texas 
Instruments SSR. The SSR is a more modern type of prior art learning toy, constructed 
with electronic components, that has a slightly different mode of operation than Bevan. 
The SSR has a hinged plastic housing that opens to lie flat. Books for use with the toy 
fit into a recess in the housing. The housing contains switches that can detect when a 
child presses on different areas of the books' pages. The housing also contains a 
processor, memory, and a speaker to produce sounds. In one mode of operation, the 
SSR allows the child to press the first letter of a word and hear the sound of that letter. 
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The remainder of the letters in the word are grouped together and played together. For 
example, the child can press the letter T and hear the t phoneme and then press "ug" 
to hear all the sounds in the word "tug." Similarly, the child can press the letter "b" and 
then "ug" to hear the sounds in "bug." The SSR does not include a reader that allows 
the processor to automatically identify the inserted book. Instead, the user can press a 
triangle printed on the first page of the book, and the processor determines from the 
location of the triangle printed on the page which book is inserted. Similarly, the user 
can press a star on each page of the book, and the processor determines from the 
location of the star on the page which page of the book is being viewed. Thus, the SSR 
provides a roadmap for one of ordinary skill in the art desiring to produce an electronics- 
based learning toy for children that allows the use of phonetic-based learning methods, 
including the association of individual letters with their phonemes. 

We agree with the district court that one of ordinary skill in the art of children's 
learning toys would have found it obvious to combine the Bevan device with the SSR to 
update it using modern electronic components in order to gain the commonly 
understood benefits of such adaptation, such as decreased size, increased reliability, 
simplified operation, and reduced cost. While the SSR only permits generation of a 
sound corresponding to the first letter of a word, it does so using electronic means. The 
combination is thus the adaptation of an old idea or invention (Bevan) using newer 
technology that is commonly available and understood in the art (the SSR). We 
therefore also find no clear error in the finding of the district court that one of ordinary 
skill in the art could have utilized the electronics of the SSR device, with the method of 
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operation taught by Bevan, to allow a child to press each individual letter in a word and 
hear the individual phonemes associated with each letter to sound out the words. 

This combination of Bevan and the SSR lacks only the "reader" of claim 25 of the 
'861 patent. The district court found that readers were well-known in the art at the time 
of the invention. As there is ample evidence in the record to support that finding, we 
find no clear error in the court's determination. Furthermore, the reasons for adding a 
reader to the Bevan/SSR combination are the same as those for using readers in other 
children's toys— namely, providing an added benefit and simplified use of the toy for the 
child in order to increase its marketability. Leapfrog presents no evidence that the 
inclusion of a reader in this type of device was uniquely challenging or difficult for one of 
ordinary skill in the art. See KSR, 2007 WL 1237837. at *15. Nor does Leapfrog 
present any evidence that the inclusion of a device commonly used in the field of 
electronics (a reader), and even in the narrower art of electronic children's toys, 
represented an unobvious step over the prior art. Our conclusion is further reinforced 
by testimony from the sole inventor at trial that he did not have a technical background, 
could not have actually built the prototype himself, and relied on the assistance of an 
electrical engineer and Sandia National Laboratory to build a prototype of his invention. 

Finally, we do not agree with Leapfrog that the court failed to give proper 
consideration to secondary considerations. The district court explicitly stated in its 
opinion that Leapfrog had provided substantial evidence of commercial success, praise, 
and long-felt need, but that, given the strength of the prima facie obviousness showing, 
the evidence on secondary considerations was inadequate to overcome a final 
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conclusion that claim 25 would have been obvious. We have no basis to disagree with 
the district court's conclusion. 

In light of our review of the evidence and the lack of any clear error in the district 
court's factual findings, we agree with the district court's conclusion that claim 25 of the 
'861 is invalid as obvious in view of the combination of Bevan, the SSR device, and the 
knowledge of one of ordinary skill in the art concerning readers. 

CONCLUSION 

For the reasons stated, we affirm the district court's grant of judgment that 
Fisher-Price's PowerTouch device does not infringe claim 25 of the '861 patent and that 
claim 25 of the '861 patent is invalid as obvious. 

AFFIRMED 
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Abstract 



Ground beef, bccfloin steaks and pork chops were packaged in modified atmospheres of 0.4% CO/60% C(>2/40% N 2 and 70% 
02/30% C0 2 . In addition ground beef was packaged in clipped chub packs, beef loin steaks were vacuum packaged and pork 
chops were packaged in an atmosphere of 60% COj/40% N 2 with each pack containing an Oj absorber. The packs were storrci in 
the dark at 4 or 8«C for up to 21 days. Meat in 0.4% CO/60% CO 2 /40% N 2 had a stable bright red colour that lasted beyond the 
time of spoilage. The storage lives in this gas mixture at 4°C, as limited by ofT-odours, were I l f 14 and 21 days for ground beef beef 
loin steaks and pork chops, respectively. The 70% Oj/30% C0 2 atmosphere resulted in an initially bright red to red colour of the 
meat, but the colour was unstable and off-odours developed rapidly. The off-odours probably were caused by Brochothrix thermo- 
spkaeta % which grew in all meat types, or by pseudomonads in ground beef. Meat stored in chub packs, vacuum packs or 60% COjl 
40% N 2 with an 0 2 absorber developed off-odours and microflora similar to those of meat in 0.4% CO/60% COa/40% N, but 
with less acceptable appearances. These results show that a low CO/high C0 2 atmosphere is effective for preserving retail-ready 
meat. © 1999 Elsevier Science Ltd. All rights reserved. 



1. Introduction 

The main reasons for modified atmosphere packaging 
(MAP) of red meats for retail sale are to prolong the 
microbiological shelf life and to maintain an attractive 
red colour of the product. Modified atmospheres (MA) 
usually consist of carbon dioxide (C0 2 ) for inhibiting 
microbiological growth, oxygen (Oj) for enhancing col- 
our and, occasionally, nitrogen (N 2 ) as a filler. The most 
common gas mixture for retail-ready meat contains 
approximately 70% 0 2 and 30% C0 2f and gives the 
product an extended shelf life compared to air (Gill, 
1996). The shelf life and colour stability of meat stored 
in this gas mixture is still limited. To obtain a stable red 
colour for the meat, low concentrations ( < 1%) of car- 
bon monoxide (CO) can be introduced in the MA. 
Then, 0 2 can be removed from the gas mixture and the 
concentration of bacteriostatic C0 2 can be increased. 
Anaerobic conditions extend the shelf life of meat con- 
siderably compared to air and 0 2 -enriched atmospheres 
(Gill & Molin, 1991). CO binds strongly to the meat 
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pigment myoglobin to form stable carboxymyoglobin 
which has a cherry red colour (El-Badawi, Cain, 
Samuels, & Angelmeier, 1964). Low concentrations of 
CO have little effect on the microflora of meat (Clark, 
Lentz, 6c Roth, 1976; Gee & Brown, 1978; Luiio, Bel- 
tran, & Roncales, 1998). 

The Norwegian meat industry has for the past decade 
been using a gas mixture of approximately 0.3-0.5% 
CO, 60-70% C0 2 and 30-40% N 2 in retail-ready 
packages of beef, pork and lamb. Packages with this gas 
mixture now have a 50-60% share of the domestic, 
retail, red meat market. The technological, hygienic and 
toxicologic*! aspects of using CO in MA for meat have 
recently been reviewed with the conclusion that CO 
used in concentrations up to 1% does not present a 
toxic hazard to the consumer (Sorheim, Aune, & Nes- 
bakken, 1997a). However, CO may mask spoilage, 
because the stable cherry red colour can last beyond the 
microbiological shelf life of the me?t (Kroof, 1980). 

The inclusion of CO in MA for meat is controversial. 
CO is presently not allowed in MA for meat in the USA 
and in the EU (Comforth, 1994; European Parliament 
and Council Directive, 1995). However, Norwegian 
food control authorities have up to now not opposed 
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the use of up to 0.5% CO in MA for meat. This would 
change with an adoption of EU food regulations in 
Norway. Consequently, the Norwegian meat industry is 
seeking amendments of current EU food regulations 
relating to the use of CO in MAP of red meats. If the 
use of CO should be disallowed, other means of main- 
taining the long shelf life and the attractive red colour of 
the meat will have to be sought. 

The aim of the present experiments was to compare a 
commercial Norwegian CO/CO2/N2 mixture with alter- 
native gas mixtures and packaging methods for their 
effects on the off-odour, microflora and colour of 
ground beef, beef loin steaks and pork chops stored at 4 
or 8°C for up to 21 days. 



2. Materials and methods 

2.1. Preparation of meat 

2.1.1. Ground beef 

Twenty cow and bull carcasses of Norwegian Red Cat- 
tle, which weighed on average 275 kg, were electrically 
stimulated with 90 V and were chilled using programmed 
air temperatures between 12 and -5°C. Two days after 
slaughter the carcasses were deboned, and trimmings with 
14% fat were ground through a 4 mm plate. The batch of 
ground beef was divided into 500 g portions. 

2.1.2. Beef loin steaks 

Loins (m. longissimus lumborum et thoracis) with ulti- 
mate pH values below 5.8 were deboned from 25 bull car- 
casses of Norwegian Red Cattle. These carcasses, which 
weighed on average 275 kg, were stimulated, chilled and 
deboned the same way as the carcasses used in the pre- 
paration of ground beef. The loins were vacuum packaged 
and aged for 1 1 days at 3°C. Thereafter, the loins were cut 
into steaks 2.5 cm thick, and were randomly assigned to 
retail packs which each contained two steaks. 

2.1.3. Pork chops 

Thirty pig carcasses of Norwegian Land Race, which 
weighed on average 75 kg, were blast-chilled. Four days 
after slaughter, bone-in loins were removed and crust-fro- 
zen in liquid N 2 at -SO^C for 20 min to facilitate cutting of 
chops. The chops, which were 1 .6 cm thick, were randomly 
assigned to retail packs which each contained two chops. 

2.2. Packaging 

Ground beef, beef loin steaks and pork chops were 
packaged in 0.4% CO/60% CO 2 /40% N 2 (CO mixture) 
and 70% O 2 /30% C0 2 (high 0 2 ). In addition, ground 
beef was packaged in clipped chub packs, beef loin 
steaks were vacuum packaged and pork chops were 
packaged in 60% CO 2 /40% N 2 with one Ageless® FX- 



100 0 2 absorber (Mitsubishi Gas Chem. Co. Inc., 
Tokyo, Japan) in each pack (mixture with 0 2 absorber). 

The meat was packaged at a commercial meat plant 
within 2 h of grinding or cutting. Meat in the CO 
mixture, the high 0 2 mixture and the mixture with O. 
absorber was packaged in an Ilapak Delta 2000 flow- 
packaging machine (Ilapak Machine Auto S.A., Gran- 
da, Switzerland). The CO mixture was a blend of 1% 
CO/99% N 2 with 100% C0 2 . The high 0 2 mixture was 
used as a preblend. The mixture with 0 2 absorber was a 
blend of 100% N 2 with 100% C0 2 (all gases, Hydrogas, 
Porsgrunn, Norway). The initial gas volume to meat 
weight ratio in the packs was approximately 1.5 to 1. 
The packs consisted of polyethylene trays (Faerch Plasi, 
Holstebro, Denmark) wrapped in Cryovac BDF 550 
shrinking film (Cryovac, Milan, Italy) with an O, 
transmission rate of 19 cm 3 /m 2 /24 h/atm at 23°C and 
0% RH. Chub packs of ground beef were packaged in a 
clipping machine (Poly-Clip, Frankfurt, Germany) 
using a red, fishingnet-patterned, polyethylene film 
(SFK, Vidovre, Denmark) with an 0 2 transmission rate 
of 500 cm 3 /m 2 /24 h/atm at 23°C and 0% RH. Beef loin 
steaks were vacuum packaged in a Multivac 5100 
thermo-forming machine (Multivac, Wolfertschwenden, 
Germany) using a terephtalate/polyethylene upper film 
and polyamide/polyethylene lower film with O a trans- 
mission rates of 10 and 16 cm 3 /m 2 /24 h/atm at 23 # C and 
0% RH, respectively (Danisco, Horsens, Denmark). 

2.3. Storage and sampling of meat 

Five samples were collected from the ground beef 
batch, beef loins and pork loins before packaging, for 
pH measurements and microbiological analyses. 

The packaged meat was stored in dark chilling rooms 
at 4 ±0.5 or 8 ±0.5°C for up to 21 days at least until off- 
odours developed. Five packs were removed per pro- 
duct, packaging method, storage temperature and sam- 
pling day after the following storage times: 

• ground beef: 2, 4, 6, 8 or 1 1 days; 

• beef loin steaks: 3, 7, 10 or 14 days; and 

• pork chops: 3, 7, 10, 14, 17 or 21 days. 

2.4. Gas analyses 

The atmospheres of packs with MA were analysed for 
0 2 and C0 2 immediately after packaging (approxi- 
mately every tenth pack) and at sampling (all packs). 0 2 
was determined using a Toray LC 700-F gas analyser 
(Toray Engineering, Osaka, Japan) and C0 2 using a 
Toray PG-100 gas analyser (Toray). The threshold 
levels for the 0 2 and C0 2 analyses were 0.05 and 1%, 
respectively. Gas samples of 10 cm 3 were removed with 
a syringe through selfsealing patches on the packs. 
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2.5. pH 



The pH measurements were made directly in the meat 
with an Ingold Xerolyt gel electrode (Mettler-Toledo 
A G., Grcifensee, Switzerland). 

2.6. Odour 

The meat was evaluated for odours by a three mem- 
ber trained panel between 0.5 and 1 min after opening 
of the packs. The off-odour scale used was: 1 = none, 
3 _ s |igh t an d 5 = extreme. Scores of 3 or below were 
considered acceptable. 

2.7. Microbiology 

Ten gram meat samples were collected from por- 
tions of the ground beef, and diluted in 90 g peptone 
water. A sample 25 cm 2 and 2-3 mm thick was 
removed from the surface of each beef loin or steak 
and pork loin or chop with a scalpel, and diluted in 
100 ml peptone water. Each sample was macerated in 
a Stomacher for 1 min. Serial 10-fold dilutions of each 
Stomacher fluid were prepared, and 20 pJ volumes of 
appropriate dilutions were plated in duplicate on the 
following media: 

• plate count agar (PCA; Difco, Difco Laboratories, 
Detroit, MI, USA) for total viable counts; 

• de Man, Sharpe and Rogosa agar (MRS; Oxoid, 
Unipath Ltd., Basingstoke, Hampshire, UK) 
adjusted to pH 5.7 for lactic acid bacteria (de 
Man, Rogosa, 4 Sharpe, 1960); 

• streptomycin thalious acetate actidione agar base 
(STAA; CM 881 with selective supplement SR 
151; Oxoid) for Brochothrix thermosphacta; 

• pseudomonads agar base (CFC; CM 559 with 
selective supplement SR 103; Oxoid) for pseudo- 
monads; 

In addition, I ml portions of appropriate dilutions 
were plated in duplicate on petrifilm coliform count 
plates (3M Microbiology Products, St. Paul, MN, USA) 
for enumeration of coliforms and Escherichia colL 

Plates of PCA, MRS, STAA and CFC were incu- 
bated at 20°C for four days, and petrifilm plates at 30°C 
for up to 2 days, all aerobically. Counts were expressed 
as colony forming units (CFU) per g or cm 2 . 

2.8. Colour 

A six-member trained panel evaluated the colour of 
the meat in intact packs under 1200 ±200 lux Warmton 
Lumilux L36W/31 yellow-white light (Osrdi.., Dram- 
men, Norway). The colour was assessed on a scale 
where 1 = bright red (ground beef and beef loin steaks) 
or light bright red (pork chops), 2 = red (ground beef 



and beef loin steaks) or light red (pork chops), 
3 s slightly brown, grey or green, 4 » moderately brown, 
grey or green and 5 = extremely brown, grey or green 
(National Live Stock and Meat Board, 1991). 

A Minolta Chroma Meter CR-300 (Minolta Camera 
Co., Osaka, Japan) with 8 mm viewing port and illuminant 
D 65 was used for measuring CIE a* values (redness). 
The colour was measured directly at the meat surface 
within 1 min of opening of each pack. 

Ground beef in chub packs was not included in the 
colour analyses because the red packaging film hides the 
colour of the product. With pork chops, the colour of only 
the m. longissimus lumborum et thoracis was analysed. 

2.9. Statistics 

Analysis of variance by Tukey's multiple comparisons 
test was performed using the Systat programme, version 
6 (Systat Inc., Evanston, IL, USA). 



3. Results 

3.1. Gas composition 

The initial 0 2 concentrations in packs with the CO 
mixture and the mixture with O2 absorber were all 
below 0.5% immediately after packaging. O2 was not 
detected in these packs after 2 or 3 days storage. The 
level of O3 in packs of high O3 was reduced from the 
initial 70 to 60-63% during storage for up to 21 days. 
Concentrations of C0 2 in the packs were generally 
reduced by one fifth after 2 or 3 days storage, and were 
then stable (data not shown). 

3.2. Storage life 0/ ground beef 

The time to develop off-odours was 2 to 3 days longer 
for ground beef stored in the CO mixture and in chub 
packs than in high 0 2v and it was 4 or 5 days longer at 4 
than at 8°C for all three packaging methods (Table I). 
In high 0 2 , the total viable counts increased faster and 
were higher {p < 0.01) than for the other two types of 
packaging after 2 days at either 4 or 8°C [Fig. 1(a)], The 
total viable counts were more than 90% lactic acid 
bacteria (data not shown). The high numbers of lactic 
acid bacteria in ground beef, up to approximately 
log 10 8 CFU/g, caused a decrease in the pH value from 
the initial 5.7 to 5.2 after 6 days when the meat was 
stored in the CO mixture or chub packs at 8°C (data 
not shown). At 4°C, the pH value was reduced to 5.5 
after 11 days in both those packaging systems. The 
numbers of B. thermosphacta increased, in meat in 
high 0 : [Fig. 1(b)]. In meat in high 0 2 the numbers 
of pseudomonads increased up to approximately 
log 10 7CFU/g. but only to log l0 5 and 6 CFU/g in 
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meat in the CO mixture or chub packs, respectively 
(data not shown). 

Ground beef in the CO mixture had a stable bright 
red colour, as shown by both the low colour scores and 
the high a* values [Fig. 1(c) and (d)]. Meat in high 0 2 
was significantly less red (p < 0.05) than meat in the CO 
mixture, with higher colour scores and lower a* values 
at day 2 and at later storage times at both 4 and 8°C. 
The colour of meat in high 0 2 deteriorated with time, 
significantly faster (p < 0.01) at 8 than at 4°C. 

Table 1 

Time for development of off-odours in different types of meat in 
various packaging* at storage temperatures of 4 or 8*C 
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3.3. Storage life of beef loin steaks 



Product 


Packaging* 


Time of 
off-odour 
detection (days) 

4'c rc 


Ground beef 


CO mixture 


11 


6 




High 0 2 


8 


4 




Chub packs 


It 


6 


Beef loin steaks 


CO mixture 


14 


7 




High O a 


10 


7 




Vacuum packs 


14 


7 


Pork chops 


CO mixture 


21 


14 




High Oj 


14 


7 




Mixture with Oj absorber 


17 


10 



* CO mixture -modified atmosphere of 0.4% CO/60% COJWA 
N : ; High Oj - modified atmosphere of 70% Oj/30% CO3; Mixture 
with O] absorber - modified atmosphere of 60% COj/40% N 2 with an 
Oj absorber in the pack. 



At 4°C f off-odours developed 4 days later in beef loin 
steaks in the CO mixture and in vacuum packs than in 
high 0 2 (Table 1). At 8°C, no differences in the develop- 
ment of off-odours were observed. Off-odours developed 
4 to 7 days earlier in meat at 8 than at 4°C The type of 
packaging did not significantly affect (p < 0.05) the total 
viable counts on the meat, but the counts were sig- 
nificantly higher {p < 0.01) at 8 than at 4°C after both 3 
and 7 days of storage [Fig. 2(a)]. The numbers of B. 
thermosphacta were less than iog l0 4CFU/cra 2 in meat in 
all types of packaging at all times, but were significantly 
higher (p < 0.05) on meat in high 0 2 at 7 and 10 days than 
on meat in the CO mixture and in vacuum packs at 
equivalent times [Fig. 2(b)]. The numbers of pseudomonads 
did not exceed log l0 3.5 CFU/cm 2 at any sampling 
time, and were not significantly affected (p > 0.05) by 
the type of packaging or the storage temperature. 

The colour of the beef loin steaks in the CO mixture 
was stable bright red throughout storage at both 4 and 
8°C t as shown by the low colour scores and high 0* 
values [Fig. 2(c) and (d)]. Steaks in high 0 2 were also 
bright red with high a* values at day 3, but these steaks 
discoloured gradually between days 3 and 10, sig- 
nificantly faster (p < 0.05) at 8 than at 4°C Meat in 
vacuum packs was slightly discoloured with low a* 
values throughout storage. The colour scores and a* 
values of vacuum packaged steaks were not significantly 
affected (p > 0.05) by the storage temperature. 




I 4 6 
Storage time (days) 



2 4 6 8 
Storage time (days) 



rig. i. Mean values \n = 5) for (a) total viable counts, (b) numbers of Brocfwthrux therntospiiaaa, (c) visual colour scores and (d) CIE a* values for 
ground beef stored in 0 4% CO/60% CO^'40% N 2 at 4*C (O) or 8' C (•). ,n 70% 0^30% CO, at 4*C (□) or 8*C (■). or in chub packs at 4*C 
(A) or 8°C (▲). Colour was assessed on a scale where I - bright red and 5 = extremely discoloured. 
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3.4. Storage life of pork chops 

For pork chops, off-odours developed more slowly in 
meat in the CO mixture than in meat in the mixture with 
0 2 absorbers or in high 0 2 (Table 1). Off-odours were 
delected 7 days earlier at 8 than at 4°C for chops in each 
type of packaging. The type of packaging did not affect 
the total viable counts on the pork chops [Fig. 3(a)]. 
However, the counts were greater on meat stored at 8 than 
at 4 a C. The numbers of B. thermosphacta on chops in high 



0 2 were significantly higher (p < 0.01) than on chops in 
the CO mixture or in the mixture with 0 2 absorbers after 7 
days at 8°C or 10 days at 4°C, and reached approximately 
log, 0 6 CFU/cm 2 (Fig. 3(b)]. The numbers of pseudomo- 
nads did not exceed log, 0 3 CFU/cm 2 on any of the pork 
chops. 

The colour of pork chops in the CO mixture was light 
bright red with high a* values throughout storage [Fig. 3(c) 
and (d)]. Chops in high 0 2 were red at day 3, but dis- 
coloured during storage, significantly faster (p < 0.0S) at 



Microtfology 



Colour 




3 7 10 

Stoop ttmt (days) 



14 



3 7 10 

Storage time (days) 



14 



Fig. 2. Mean values (n « 5) for (a) totaJ viable counts, (b) numbers of Brochothrix thermosphacta, (c) visual colour scores and (d) CIE a* values for 
beef loin steaks stored in 0.4V. CO/60% COj/40% N, at 4*C (O) or 8*C (•), in 70% Oj/30% CO] at 4*C (□) or 8*C (■). or in vacuum packs at 
4*C (V) or 8*C (T). Colour was assessed on a scale where I - bright red and 5 "extremely discoloured. 
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7 10 14 
Storage time (days) 



17 



3 7 10 14 17 
Storage time (days) 



21 



Fig 3. Mean values {n = 5) for (a) total viable counts, (b) numbers of Brochothrix thermosphacta, (c) visual colour scores and (d) CIE a m values for 
pork chops storeo in 0.4% CO/60% COw4Q% N 2 at 4*C (O) or V C (•). in 70% O 2 /30% C0 2 at 4«C (□) or 8°C (■). or in 60% CO2/40% N 2 
with 0 2 absorbers at 4*C (O) or VC (♦). Colour was assessed on a scale where 1 - light bright red and 5 - extremely discoloured. 
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8 than at 4°C. Approximately 75% of the chops in high 
0 2 had black back bones at the time of sampling. Chops 
in the mixture with 0 2 absorbers were moderately dis- 
coloured from day 3 to the end of storage. These chops 
had a* values similar to those of chops in high 0 2 . 



4. Discussion 

4 ./. Off-odour and microflora 



The shelf life of the meat, as determined by the time 
to develop off-odours, was influenced by the packaging 
method, the storage temperature and the initial micro- 
biological load on the meat. Storage of meat in the CO 
mixture/ in vacuum packs or in chub packs gave the 
longest shelf lives. Meat stored in high 0 2 generally 
developed off-odours 2-7 days earlier at 4 or 8°C than 
meat packaged in the other gas mixtures or by the other 
methods. 

The differences in the rates of development of off- 
odours, as affected by the packaging method, were sel- 
dom related to any differences in numbers of total viable 
counts. However, the development of off-odours from 
the three meat types, especially ground beef and pork 
chops in high 0 2 , coincided with the attainment of high 
numbers of B. thermosphacta. For ground beef, storage 
in the CO mixture retarded growth of B, thermosphacta 
even more than storage in chub packs. At chill tem- 
peratures above 1°C, B. thermosphacta often causes 
spoilage of meat stored in high 0 2 atmospheres (Dainty 
& Mackey, 1992). High concentrations of C0 2l removal 
of 0 2 and low storage temperature inhibit the growth of 
5. thermosphacta (Gill, 1996; Nissen, Serheim, & 
Dainty, 1996). Pseudomonads probably contributed to 
the off-odours of ground beef. Meat in high 0 2 is often 
spoiled by Pseudomonas spp., but the growth of pseudo- 
monads is retarded under anaerobic conditions (Dainty 
& Mackey, 1992; Gill, 1996). A shift in the metabolism 
of lactic acid bacteria under aerobic conditions can also 
produce off-odours (Nissen et al., 1996). In the present 
experiments, the numbers of coliforms or £. colt did not 
exceed log I0 3 CFU/g or cm 2 in any samples. Therefore, 
those organisms probably did not contribute to off- 
odours. 

For pork chops, the effect of CO on the microflora 
can be evaluated because the gas compositions of the 
CO mixture and of the mixture with 0 2 absorber were 
identical, except for the inclusion of 0.4% CO in the 
former. Although a 4 day increase in the time to develop 
off-odours was observed with the CO mixture, there was 
no significant reduction in the microbiological counts. 
Luno et al. (1998) used 1% CO in high 0 2 atmospheres 
and noted a delay in the onset of off-odours without any 
reduction in the numbers of psychrotrophic bacteria. 
However, Clark et al. (1976) found that the addition of 



0.5-10% CO to N 2 atmospheres reduced the number of 
psychrotrophic bacteria and increased the odour shelf 
life of beef. For example, 1.0% CO in 99% N 2 
increased the time to develop off-odours at 5°C from 
18 to 24 days. The lack of such an effect of CO on 
bacteria in our experiments may be due to the use of 
60% C0 2 overshadowing any effect of CO. 

The use of CO makes it possible to dispense with 0 2 
and so to increase the C0 2 concentration in a MA to 
about 60%. Our data suggest that 0.4% CO probably 
^ has little or no direct effect on the growth of bacteria 



Other studies have shown that increasing the C0 2 con- 
centration from 20 to 100% increases the bacteriostatic 
effect of the gas, but the efficiency is highly dependent 
on low storage temperatures (Gill & Molin, 1991; Nis- 
sen et al., 1996). The high C0 2 concentration and 
absence of 0 2 in the CO mixture will favour the growth 
of lactic acid bacteria, which usually cause a mild form 
of spoilage only late in the development of the spoilage 
flora (Gill, 1996). 

The present experiments were performed at accep- 
table and abusive storage temperatures to assess the 
effects of temperatures commonly encountered in the 
distribution and sale of retail-ready meat. The storage 
temperature strongly affected the rates of growth of 
microflora and the time to develop off-odours. Conse- 
quently, independently of the packaging method, the 
shelf life of meat can be considerably extended by 
maintaining low temperatures in the chill chain (Gill & 
Molin, 1991; Nissen et al., 1996). 

4.2. Colour 

The CO mixture gave a stable bright or light bright 
red colour with consistent high a* values for all three 
products, irrespective of the storage temperature. The 
initial level of residual 0 2 , up to 0.5%, did not adversely 
affect the visual scores and instrumental values for the 
colour of meat stored in the CO mixture. 

CO binds to myoglobin and forms cherry red car- 
boxymyoglobin (El-Badawi et al., 1964). This pigment is 
spectrally similar to the bright red oxymyoglobin which 
normally develops at the surface of fresh meat in air. 
Carboxymyoglobin is less readily oxidized to brown 
metmyoglobin than is oxymyoglobin, because of the 
strong binding of CO to the iron-porphyrin site on the 
myoglobin molecule (Lanier, Carpenter, Toledo, & 
Reagan, 1978; Wolfe, 1980). Consequently, CO in con- 
centrations of 0.5-2.0% enhances and stabilizes a bright 
red colour of meat (Kropf, 1980; S0rheim et al. t 1997a). 
In a recent study, 1% CO in combination with 24 or 
70% 0 2 stabilized the colour of beef by reduced forma- 
tion of metmyoglobin after storage at 1°C for up to 29 
days (Luno et al., 1998). However, in a study of beef 
stored in a MA of 2% CO/78% CO2/20% N 2( the col- 
our of the meat was characterized as "too artificial" by 
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a sensory panel (Renerre & Labadie, 1993). From our 
studies and experience from the Norwegian meat 
industry, 0.4% CO seems sufficient to produce a stable, 
attractive, bright red colour of meat. 

All three meat types stored in high 0 2 were bright red to 
red with high a* values early in the storage periods, 
approaching the colour of meat in the CO mixture. As the 
microbiological counts of meat in high 0 2 increased, the 
colour deteriorated, faster at 8 than at 4°C. Meat stored in 
a MA of high 0 2 develops a thicker layer of oxymyoglobin 
than meat stored in air (Renerre & Labadie, 1993). How- 
ever, the oxymyoglobin gradually oxidizes to metmyogio- 
bin, and the oxidation is faster at higher temperatures. 

For cut bone, haemoglobin released from disrupted 
red blood cells in the marrow will accumulate at the 
surface and ultimately become black after the bone has 
been exposed to air or 0 2 (Gill, 1996). Although bone 
blackening was not considered in the present visual col- 
our evaluation, it can negatively affect the saleability of 
bone-in meat at retail display. The cut bones of pork 
chops stored in high 0 2 blackened during storage, but 
this discoloration was not observed on bones in the CO 
mixture and the mixture with 0 2 absorbers. 

Beef loin steaks stored in vacuum packs were slightly 
discoloured with low a* values at both 4 and 8*C. In 
these packs, meat juices were observed between the 
upper and lower films, but that did not influence the 
colour evaluations. 

0 2 absorbers in packs with high C0 2 facilitate the 
removal of residual 0 2 and maintain atmospheres free 
of 0 2 during storage (Smith, Abe, & Hoshino, 1995). 
Low levels of residual 0 2 , above 0.01-0.13% for beef 
and 0.5-1.0% for pork, will inevitably discolour the 
meat (Penney & Bell, 1993; Gill, 1996; Scrheim et al., 
1997b). When no CO is present in an 0 2 depleted MA, 
it is essential to remove the residual 0 2 as fast and 
completely as possible to avoid formation of metmyo- 
globin. In these experiments, pork chops stored in the 
gas mixture with 0 2 absorbers were moderately dis- 
coloured during the whole storage period at 4 or 8°C. 
Despite the obvious visible differences, these chops had 
similar a* values to the chops in high 0 2 . The dis- 
coloured surface made the chops unfit for sale, even in 
the early stage of storage. The present findings contrast 
with previous results, where the colour of porcine m. 
longissimus thoracis et iumborum was significantly 
improved by using 0 2 absorbers in MAs of C0 2 with 
residual 0 2 (Serheim et al., 1997b). The present dis- 
coloration could be caused by incomplete use or function 
of the absorbers (Gill, 1996). 
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bility that the colour stability can exceed the micro- 
biological shelf life, with the risk of masking spoilage of 
the meat (Kropf, 1980). Therefore, the consumer must 
evaluate the microbiological condition of meat in a CO 
mixture by off-odours. When a MA with CO is applied 
commercially, it is important to have a proper control 
of the hygienic condition of the meat raw materials and 
the chill chain temperatures. 

CO used in concentrations below 1.0% does not pre- 
sent any hazard to the consumer, because consumption 
of meat packaged in such concentrations of CO will 
result in only negligible levels of carboxyhaemoglobin in 
the blood of consumers (Serheim et al., 1997a). By 
delivering CO in a 1% mixture with 99% N 2 , which is 
the practice of Norwegian gas suppliers, CO is con- 
sidered safe for use in the working environment. Other 
MAs with high levels of 0 2 , up to 70%, must be regar- 
ded as explosive gas mixtures, which must be used with 
appropriate precautions for safety (Luno et al., 1998). 

The suitability of gas mixtures and packaging meth- 
ods for red meats for retail display depends on their 
ability to both reduce spoilage and stabilize colour. Gas 
mixtures with low concentrations of CO and high con- 
centrations of COj provide a combination of a long 
microbiological shelf life and a stable, bright red colour 
of meat. Meat packaged in a MA with high 0 2 can 
achieve an initial bright red colour, but the micro- 
biological shelf life and the colour stability are both 
considerably lower than those of meat in the CO mix- 
ture. Using CO eliminates the need to have 0 2 as a 
component of the MA. Other MAs and packaging 
methods, like high C0 2 with 0 2 absorbers, chub packs 
and vacuum packs may give a shelf life comparable to 
that of the CO mixture, but with a less acceptable col- 
our or appearance of the meat. Thus, there appears at 
present to be no fully satisfactory alternative to the CO 
mixture used in packaging of retail-ready red meats in 
Norway. 
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GRAS notification submitted on behalf of Pactiv Corporation ("Pactiv"), 2 informing FDA of its 

mnn. Y "l ? • letter ^P" 5 *^ ^cognizes that the functional purpose of the carbon 
monoxide gas is to rnipart color to fresh meat, giving it "a desirable rXolor during storage.- 

behalf of Precen^F^c^r^^ W** t0 * simi,ar GRAS submitted on 

«f «T m , ' LLC C ^^ept O mforming FDA of its GRAS determination for the 

thfnH^"^ C f md P0ll£ products mtended for direc » to consumers As in the case of 
to impart color to fresh meat products, 8 and FDA also continues to consider and allow expS 



cJ^Zf??* Al3n M - RuIis ' Director ' CFSAN, Office of Food Additive Safetv to Eric 

gases in tne modified atmosphere packaging ("MAP") svtfom Th*. ,JlT ' B n 
intended tn hm m,,^,,^ c„ . „ ^ ° v ^ ^ system, i ne case ready meats are 



4 /</. at 2 

5 



rCFSAl^O^^TS'iS-- Dil T ,or> Cemer ** Fooi Saf «y ""<l Applied Nutrition 

— « gffl fe^r ml ' Notice No - 0RN 00014 ^ 



A/, at 2 



Lfr^fJ? 1, Re !' 33 o° (May 23 « 200 °* "Memorandum of Understanding Between The Fond 

http://wwwTda.Pov/OHRM^ available at 

Pou^S" 1 * V A^T 5 rblt "S ^..^ents Used in the Production of Meat and 
allowS^o carbo^n, •? I * 3 ' 2 °° 5) ' hst,ng FSIS acceptability determinations 
allowing two carbon monoxide packaging systems by Cryovac and two such systems by Cargill 
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uses of carbon monoxide in fresh meat packaging based upon its improper responses to the 
Pactiv and Precept GRAS notifications.' 

2. Summary of Argument 

This Citizen Petition requests that FDA take immediate action to prohibit the use 
ot carbon monoxide to displace oxygen in fresh meat packaging, including by withdrawing the 
agency s responses to the unlawful GRAS notifications submitted by Pactiv and Precept The 
requested action is necessary to prevent serious harms to public health and consumer confidence 
in the safety and integrity of the U.S. meat supply. The requested ban of carbon monoxide in 
fresh meat packaging is required under FDCA provisions governing the use of color additives 
food additives, and GRAS substances in food, and related provisions of the Federal Meat ' 
Inspection Act (FMIA") governing the suitability of such ingredients in fresh meat products. 10 

The use of carbon monoxide in fresh meat packaging presents serious food safety 
and consumer deception concerns of the same kinds that historically justified the broad-based 
ban on color additives in fresh meat products. Carbon monoxide obscures the natural coloration 
of meat that is indicative of freshness and safety, by reacting with the natural myoglobin in meat 
to produce carboxymyoglobin, a bright red substance that hides the true colors of meat, 
simulating the appearance of freshness and masking meat spoilage. This color-masking effect is 
pardcuJarly dangerous in anaerobic packaging environments such as those described in the 
Pachv and Precept GRAS notifications, which potentially allow the proliferation of pathogens 
™™*C[ 05tnd ™tomUnum but inhibit the growth of aerobic spoilage organisms that provide 
Uie tell-tale signs of spoilage upon which consumers rely, in addition to color change to 
determine that meat is no longer safe to consume. It is well established under the FDCA and 
FMIA that food ingredients are prohibited under conditions that are unsafe, conceal damage or 
inferiority, or make food appear better or of greater value than it is.' 1 

TOA ^TiSS^ T*T *! SUbStanCe m UM » ro ve* and prohibited color additive. Neither 
FDA nor FSIS has the legal authority to permit the use of carbon monoxide in the packaging of 
fresh meat in the absence of FDA regulations listing carbon monoxide under FDCA section 721. 
FSIS I lacks the autfionty to make a suitability determination permitting the use of a color additive 
in meat, except where it has first been approved by FDA under FDCA section 721.' 2 In the case 
of carbon monoxide, not only has FDA failed to issue the rules necessary to approve the use in 
fresh meat packaging, but the agency has also disregarded the explicit prohibition on this very 
use in fresh meat under its own food additive regulations. 



lt e ,?J^i° m ?f Additive Safety, Summary of All GRAS Notices, available at 

http://www cfsan.fda. flnvZ-rdb/opa-p ras html 

10 21 U.S.C. 201, 348, 379e, and 601. 

11 21 U.S.C. 342(a),(b)(3)-(4), and 601(m). 

12 See Meat Ingredients MOU, supra note 8. 
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Section 1 73.350 of FDA regulations specifies the conditions in which carbon 
monoxide can be safely used to displace oxygen in food and beverage packaging This 
regulation authorizes the use of carbon monoxide for all food and beverage products at levels up 
to 4.5 percent, including in meat products, with the sole exception that carbon monoxide is 
categoncally prohibited for such use in "fresh meat products.'^ It is well established that the 
specification prohibiting ^carbon monoxide in "fresh meat" is required under the FDCA because 
of the serious public health risks attributable to the capacity of carbon monoxide to mask 
spoilage and promote consumer deception under these conditions. 

i a K.i a i Th< f! L pUblk h f ath risks md consumer deception implications further mandate 
fcbel declaranon of the use of carbon monoxide in fresh meat packaging. Although there^ no 
grounds upon w^ch FDA could lawfully allow this use of carbon monoxide, evefa«i™™ 
agendo that FDA had such authority, the agency would be required to implement FDCA 

^SirT n u a A^ a ^ iaM PreSenCC md pUro0SC of carbon mOT0 «de in the 
packaging system be disclosed. 

Because the use of carbon monoxide to displace oxygen in packaging for fresh 
meat Pjoducte violates a catalog of provisions of the FDCA and runs afoul of meTgency's own 
ro^ahons, FDA's failure to object to the Pactiv and Precept GRAS notifications S« 
unlawful agency action under the Administrative Procedure Act ("APA"). 13 FDA's Aeencv 
*3"*f ^ ™ ^amount to unlawful color additive approvals, for they allow the use of 

e Jl r m ° f * e FDCA and in me of a requiredcolor additive 

eguktion. The agency's failure to follow the statutorily-mandated procedures for color 
additive approval is an abuse of discretion, for as the Supreme Court has explained "nit is 

ntZTZ^V"" ^ diSCred ° n 38 to * e Substance of ultimTetcis Undoes 
not confer discretion to ignore the required procedures of decisionmaking." 17 

, . .. . tl Mor ®°.y? r ' f DA ' S improper responses expressly allow a use of carbon monoxide 
* P ^ AM by agency ' S own f00d additive regulation at section T?3 350 t 

nroS ^ifT'f ^ M ageDCy mUSt follow its ™ regulations. 18 As FDA has 
provided no justification for its deviation from that section's prohibition against the use of 
carbon monoxide-containing packaging gases in fresh meat, its Agency Response letters 
represent arbitrary and capricious agency action. Treating similar situations differently is the 

13 21 C.F.R. 173.350(bXl). 

14 21 C.F.R. 173.350(c). 

15 See 5 U.S.C. § 706(2). 

See 5 U.S.C. § 706(2)(C) & (D) (empowering courts to find unlawful any aeencv action* in 
excess of statutory limitations or without observance of procedures required by fcw) 
17 Bennett v. Spear, 520 U.S. 154, 172 (1997). 

18 

See, e g., Mine Reclamation Corp. v. FERC, 30F.3d 1519, 1524 (D.C. Cir 1994) 

Lts:s5"' s * mle ** m asency ' s faiiarc 10 foiiow i,s own is *■> 
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essence of arbitrary and capricious agency action. The Court of Appeals for the District of 

SSTK^i" n T ade Ciear *" " [alD **™y raust *~ ^es in a sS Ller 

unless il can provide a legitimate reason for failing to do so." 19 For these reasons FDA^Sre 
to object to the Pactiv and Precept GRAS notifications is unlawful under the^. 2 » 

3. Applicable Legal Standards 

a. Regulatory Framework Governing the Ingredients of Fresh Meat 
Products 

Under a Memorandum of Understanding between FDA and F«?T<! imni-m^ 

SSS22S^"^ p, i uct t^ 8 ' including co,or food -KSSi 

^nH^ T ^"^^y supplanted the longstanding procedures requiring 
mdependent and sequentia prernarket clearance first, by FDA, under the tequinJLS 'of the 
FDCA, and second, by FSIS, under the requirements of the FMIA. 

re«n^ ,o f^ 1 "^** FDA has authorit y for makin 8 ^ety determinations with 

respect to food ingredients constituting "color additives," "food additives," and subs^s that 

^ets^Lf 8 ^ aUth0nty f ° r mak ^ " suitabili * determinations" concern^ 
mgredients intended for use in meat products. 22 The FSIS "suitability" evaluation considers 

»f ^ r! ^ 316 n0t reqmred for more general use in food. FSIS guidance provides th* 
sunabdity relates to the effectiveness of the additive in performing *J LSSd^SSd 
purpose of use, at the lowest level necessary, and the assurance thafthe condi^fTe will not 



19 

FCC. 7« F.2d 23^1aS cir .IsIhsL^ 2 * C <"»»>^*"^. ** v. 

m USDA policy, _| is likewise lawful a^ P iTo3 w a. 

21 Meat Ingredients MOU, supra note 8. 

22 See 65 Fed. Reg. 3330 and Meat Ingredients MOU, supra note 8. 
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^^Z^^X^T^ ^* eat P r °ducts may include 

conceal dawgcofZl^T^ 3 ™ ^ bgredientS ***** » fresh meat to 
than is thVcTai 2225 * E£ * pr ° duCt is better or of ^ater value 

authorize the use ItS^SL^^^^ ^'J™ "* ° n,y ^ dedined to 
prohibiting such use For ™Trn T a • JS* but also has issued ™les explicitly 

Lcolor5SvXol^ 

meat products. 27 FSIS natifedA. El' ^Prohibited the use of paprika in fresh 
inspected meats and meaTJoo^r^^ TZT** 38 " necess ^ *> assure that federally 
conceal damage o^Sori^or ^ "? adateataA « of substances that 

they are." 28 or inferiority or make the product appear to be better or of greater value than 

additives" or ^^^^S 0 ! 1 ** constitute either "food 

FDA has detennWmt ^ " ^ meat except where 

^an^ lection Service (FSIS) and 

^Production of Meat 5 ^Effl^ "* ^ ° f Used in 

* &e, eg., 21 U.S.C. 601(m); 9 C.F.R. 424.23. 
abs^oTufe?^ 

use of which is to impit To iTm any mea^ o w2 S 

approved in 2 1 CFR Chapter I as TSdE^SZr* P ° dUCt ' ^f 11 be ""h" su <* use is 
the FSIS regulation at 9 C FR. 424 SrtS? 22 " * ? "1 8 • e8U,ati ° n b cha Pter."). While 

generally); il C F "T?™ ° ,e0reSin for " M in """^ 

flavoring pinpooa,); 9 c JJt. ^SSw* (b) ^^^^^ " """^ "* ml • aK ^" ■ nd 

(Aug^t^M^^^ ~ *» « »• 51758, 51759 

m=a, on ««J U^^u&l^t^ Prohibi,inB ' he ~ of W*» to 

substance is not harmful under the y ^ • , re 1S reasor »able certainty that the 

substance is suitaMe and safely £ SS^rffiSSSS J* LS "° 8 ^ **"• *' 
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GRAS under the conditions of intended use are excluded from the FDCA premarket clearance 
requirements that apply to "food additives" but not from those that apflX^nJtiZ?" 
^Th l ' 5 2 f °° d ****** «■* is ^ablished to be GRAS^to cSSSSSi of 

S£ i a !f red 7 l ,aWfiil,y be u,ed mdcr such conditions without an authorizing food 
additive regulation. In contrast, for the same ingredient to be used for color additive p3ses 
FDA must promulgate regulations listing the food ingredient for specified ^ondition^ of^lo?' 
StS Fo while the established GRAS status cf^^S^S^^L 

hlT* a 6 f ° r 8 ^ regu,ation t0 authori2 * ««soLg uses, paprita codd no? 

be used under similar conditions for coloring purposes in the absence of the FDA relations 
listing paprika specifically for color additive purposes. 30 regulations 

procedures hJ^T M0U Elements streamlined premarket clearance 

SSSST*' ^ ^ n ° Change m the Iegal standards governing authorizing the use of food 

SSSS^^^-F^" , u fer CXped,tCd f °° d review, petitions for food 

«S2S!^ * mUSt bC Submitted to roA . which is responsible for promoting 

W^£SZ? SF WhCn ** « -* ™* ^intended cofifSL 

^nd fSSSSSS ^ ^ ^P** fresh meat products, the MOU provides that 

re^ction!!ln^/ T >ad finaJ ™ A re ^°ns will specify appropriate 
restrictions concerning such uses, as recommended by FSIS. 3 * «H«wp™uc 

GRAS nnHfiJ 1 " mgredients MOU ^Wishes fast track procedures for agency review of 

S£iS2St£^^ 

L fctq ^ P tnat GRAS notifications that are submitted to FDA be reviewed concurrentlv 

ftr 5! n P 0 »"f niakmg suitability determinations. The MOU provkkTfc* the FDA 
etter respondmg to a GRAS notifier may convey FSB concerns about E22m££S£ 



^tSSSSssf' ft£ R°t » -r , 1 — 

color additive purposes) (IlSting papnka oleoresin for 

respective authorities."). independently of the other, matters of concern to their 

32 Meat Ingredients MOU at 4. 

33 Meat Ingredients MOU at 5. 
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through notice and comment rulemaking procedure* 34 fstc *u • 

°'~addi^ 



4 ' Htofa ° f ^ M ° n0Xide in Fresh Me * 

a. Carbon Monoxide Constitutes an Unapproved Color Additive 

1 960, color add* v*™ orowS^ "* C ° ,0r Additive Amendments of 

specified in by^SSS^SS? Z under con ^ons of use 

FDA regulation aumoS ngTe J^e^SSd^"^ ° ma " fy ' *■» « no 
section 72 1 . 8 0t Carbon m °noxide in fresh meat, as required by FDCA 

made by a paJ^J^ «£2% defines "color additive" to mean any "substance 
change of iSentity^ .^^'^ZSS^ T " ^ « final 

capable (alone or ta^SitS S2£? / ' w ' " * * human bod y - «• 
irougn reaction with other substance) of imparting color thereto . . 

impart color ^SSlSfSS^ P °?* incIude ■*—» i that 

intended am^^Z^S^SS^ ^ *»«*««*» is H*- -der the 
substance and causes fomatlnn •? ? ^maedtM "any chemical that reacts with another 

regulated SoCta^cJ^^ b V ?** additiVe -" 3 ' F ° r Cxam P le ' ^DAhas 
these substances pa^Seln c^or^lT 1118 l0U ° nS "* h * d * es 85 color where 
and hair during appTcSn " ^ ^ chemicaIs Rurally present in skTn 



34 21 U.S.C. 379e. 



where the conditions of use do n^DreJsl? e^ZT y 'T 0V ,° i under roA "S^ons, 
specifies that where the E7 °T ^ P"*""* The MOU 

products, FSB first would be rSredlo obE ^ U ?? nZe in me< " P 0 " 1 ^ 
scope of the agency's earlier 3 tee^uS ™ A ""finning'the 

*. safety of the proposed ^diSS^^^ "° 0b,eCtio " 5 «» "I"* *> 
11 21 U.S.C. 371e. 
" 21 U.S.C. 321(tXl). 

* h>» ^.teiy^° Ve,nbCT 20 » 3 > rColor Addfuve,"), 'avaHable 

^^i^^^^SS'g^ST^ ("DHA'2 " °° Iot -*» 
formation of a brown coloring Xe sL c F ' R "SSLS" T?" in te 

(contmued...) »unace;, c.r.R. 73.2396 (regulating lead acetate 
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FDA has also has regulated ingredients of food as color additives when the 

IrflT ^ K° r eXam ? le ' m « redients of «kH feed intended for consumption by poulnT 
and salmon have been regulated as color additives where the ingredients partidpate in rnSic 

JS??J^2 mtenSlfy ? ,e co,or of Ae issues intended for use L h Jan food (e g 
mtensified gold in egg yolks and red in salmon fillets). 40 1 8 " 

H)A has re<x)gnized that ingredients which impart color to meat nroducts thro„«h 
fe « T TZ? 0,6 natUrally "WW*, in meat tisTuS vTl^pZt ^ 

C0, °!. addltlVeS " Within * e raean »« of FDCA section 201(t X l). SpSw in 

3S5 FDA evlS^ T^ 8 FDA t0 rC8U,ate 111 «»» me * undCTFDCA 
section 721, FDA evaluated the color-imparting effects of nitrite under the "color additive" 

ct^ r/£ e ^ T Cluding *« a "P™ -thori^g the useSe in 

cured meat ultimately nullified the requirements of FDCA section 721 in this context FD A 

dSoTL"? ^J"/* " ^ »e meaning of £ ^coSdiXe 

^ re^ne S afubT 0115 T t ng ^ my ° 8,0bin - color 
ihe iLTf^-^ substance ^turally present in the meat to form a third substance that gives 

^^ZRSZX Wanant *• COnc, -<> n - the effect of nitrites is merely to •£ 



XSSSZB^^^ cf R^/lf 38 additi ve ? * c * e,low 
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u, a t«- m i i ^ C 8l ! y ' roA detei ™"wd that, in curing meats, nitrites function to displace 

^3 I* . b !f d n3tUralIy 10 my ° gl0bin ' f0nnin « oxide myoglobinTw^h 
.mparts a red color to the meat. In contrast, in fresh meat, myoglobin natuX b£ds wS, 

oxygen to form oxymyoglobin under ambient conditions. In addition, wESwd me* £ 

cook* nitric oxide myoglobin yields nitrosyl hemochrome, which is ptokln ^cotor to contrast 

co£ MaT M t CM k ^,° Xymy0gl0bin denatured metmyoglobt wWch is LwnT' 
' haractenz ^ ? e color im P^8 effects of nitrites in thf context of cooked Z£as 
foUows [ w]ere it not for the use of nitrites, the meat would have a brown color after SeS 
rafter t^ 

color by giving the meat a color after heating that it would not otherwise have." « P 

natural coI 0 rai^^' I ^! 8B, 'V*?* mea '.I" dM 8 in 8 " placed by carbon monoxide, the 
natural coloration provided by meat pigments is masked. Carbon monoxide binds firnih, « 
myoglobin sites ftat ottorwis, would be bound more gently by oxyg^ fo^Z * 

SE2K£ , !r m PUC ° C*Jb*£j*EZ£SLm red color 

disp^oS^^^ 



« 44 Fed. Reg. 75659, 75660 (December 21, 1979) (Proposed Rule). 

44 Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology, Vol. 14, at 895 (4th Ed. 1995) 

45 Id., Vol. 16, at 765. 
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b ' J* ff tiv ^ GRAS Notifications Cannot Support Fast 

Track Dstmg of Carbon Monoxide for Color Additive Purposes 

^^^^^^^^^ 

intended ^-^SZh'JS " y """li^ ^ " "» for io 

constitute an FDA^SSLd responding to a GRAS notification does not 

section Published finding that an ingredient is GRAS, for purposes of FDCA 

monoxide uses taStSJlS^^KTS.'" C ° ,Uk ' ne "» GRAS state » f ^ 

^ See H.R. Report No. 86-1761, at 1 5 (1960) ("House Report"). 

Sai^^.^Geor^^^uitlo^^rycr'Bura^cr 1 ^ "SP CFSAN 0ffl « of F °° d 
http://www .fan fl^ ^y^^.^P (P*™-* 7. 2005), at 4, available at 

tomato lycopene exScfr "™" V " '' ^ l " m ' ^""X R«P°nse Letter to GRAS notice for 
NO. ^WOUTXa&JS^ •**» 
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monoxide in the absence of authorizing color additive regulations. Even if such color additive 
pe itions were submitted, however, FDA would be unauthorized to list carbon monoxide as a 
color additive for use in fresh meat. Carbon monoxide fails to meet the statutory criteria of 
safety and suitability, as established for color additives under FDCA section 721. 

c The Use of Carbon Monoxide in Fresh Meat Packaging Cannot 

Satisfy the Safety and Suitability Requirements for Color Additive 
Listing 

Section 721(b)(1) of the FDCA authorizes FDA to promulgate a regulation listine 
a color additive for use in food only "if and to the extent that such additives are suSabfe Wstff 

£iSr h k£ W ™r P, ° yed * aCC ° rdance With ™* regulations."" Further, StaT 
721(b)(6) prohibits FDA from listing a color additive for a proposed use if that use CouM 
promote deception of the consumer in violation of this Act or would otherwise result in 
ESS^S?!* ^ Ulterat,0n Within me meani "g of this Act" 50 These provisions operate both 
mdependently and in conjunction to prohibit the listing of carbon monoxide for use in fresh meat 
packaging, for this use ,s neither safe nor suitable precisely because it promotes deception! *Tt 
results msenous food safety concerns. «» ucccpnon tnat 

i Colorants for Meat Have Never Been Approved by FDA or 
FSIS, Because They Would Promote Deception by Making 
Meat Appear Fresher Than It Is 

am* a ^"^SP^ention of deception was an overarching principle behind the Color 
Additive Amendments, as revealed in the text and legislative historj of those amendments FTM 

dT£„T g T ,at T S ' er,OCking FSB meat additive «W*tk« and^uTSy ' 

t^ZZ u*\ i*™*"** Cons*** ™ d ^A's predecessor agency were particular y 
concerned about the use of deceptive colorants in meat. "Examples of coloring practices that 

tTfir ° f COnSUmer ta Vi ° lati0n ° f b * ic "* were «K*2T 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare as follows: ... (4) the use of artificial color in stale 
red meat to make ,t appear fresh." 5 ' Additionally, Section 204 of those AmentoenCandaS 

™5£ a m . ^ Sha11 bC C ° nStrUed to exem Pt any meat or meat food product p^ult^ 
or poultry product or any person from any requirement imposed by or pursuanUo the Meat 
Inspection Act of March 4, 1907, 34 Stat. 1260, as amendedor extended . . ™ Tht aSLh 
tte use of carbon monoxide in fresh meat packaging is relatively new, it gives rise totfie precS 
type of deception anticpated and opposed by the drafters of the Color AdSitive Cta 



21 U.S.C. 379e(bXl). 

50 21 U.S.C. 379e(b)(6). 

51 House Report at 17. 

52 Pub. Law 86-618, 71 Stat. 441. 
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™, m ~ a ,- u°, COl ° ring * gentS m authorized for "se in fresh meats in FSIS's regulations 
enumerating substances permitted for use in meat and poultry products." To the comxarT 

oltbitL - xT b ™^ zed to ™W ^lor to fresh meat have been affirmative?' 
SZm * f? rP? . agamSt C ° l0rantS m fresh meat da*** back to even before the 
enactment of the Color Additive Amendments of 1960. Before that time, colorants in meat were 
probated under the adulteration provisions of the FDCA and FMIA, 33 upon Jfakh me 

ZSZT"" Pr ° V , iSi0nS ° f *" C ° l0r Additive Amendments were derived 56 and which continue 
to function as an ahernahve statutory basis upon which colorants in fresh meat are prohibited 
For example the ban on the use of sodium sulfite in meat products 57 has been d JuSed£ 

7* Ld h u 3 ' FDA CXpIained ** " [dlue to ^ effe « of sulfi ** « MISSIS is 
old and du 1 co tared meat can be rendered red and fresh looking, we are of the opinion Aaths 
use m meat ,s hkely to render such meat adulterated under the provisions of^ FoT D m g and 
Cosmetic Act in that damage aid inferiority are concealed or the product made to^e^tter 
or of greater value than it is." 58 FSIS has never wavered from this position, and inTte press 

^ " 8 J*** ^ felonv sentences £ violator, wlo useT 

sodium sulfite, FSIS emphasized that "[sjodium sulfite is banned as a preservative in meat and 
poultry products because it masks the spoilage and color change due to aring S ' FSK b^ 
the use of papnka for this same reason^explaining that the spice >eser^es] the r* coT 



53 9 C.F.R. 424.21(c); see also FSIS Directive 7120.1 

54 See 9 C.F.R. 424.23(a). 

55 



rj!L U ' S C \ 34 : 2 M3>&(4), 601(m)(8) (providing, in relevant part, that a food is adulterated "if 

S C o r ^r ty "EST aa ^ M ™ my manner « °< if *»y ^stance h J bZSf 
thereto or mixed or packed therewith so as to ... make it appear better or of greater value San it 

*See House Report at 16-17 (explaining that, with respect to Section 721(b)(6) 'Tilt should he 
emphasized that we^ an > dealing here solely with deception which would vtola me aw^ an2 

" 9 C.F.R. 424.23(a)(3) (prohibiting the use of sulfurous acid and salts of sulfurous acid in or on 
Sr^^^ 

R f^™^™^^^^ toWavne 
A S? n i State , F °° d md ^ Commissioner, Nevada, October 14 1943 at 3 

product to appear of better or greater value than it is." Id. at 1 . ""enonty or cause the 

See http://www.fsis.usda.gov/oa/news/1998/cr98- 1 0.htm. 

9 C.F.R 424.23(a). That rule also prohibits the use of sorbates because their u«» "mn^oic 
damage : and inferiority, i.e., the fact that the products are decaying beclSe oteriZS 
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characteristic of fresh meat even after the articles have begun to spoil, and thereby conceals 
damage or inferiority and makes them appear to be better and of greater value than they are." 61 

There is no conceivable distinction between the effect of sodium sulfite or paprika 
and that of carbon monoxide on fresh meat. To allow carbon monoxide in fresh meat packaging 
would constitute an unjustifiable departure from prior regulatory action on additives serving a 
virtually identical function. Carbon monoxide has similarly been shown to mask spoilage and 
color change due to aging by imparting an artificial red color that mimics that of fresh meat. The 
chemical thereby conceals damage and inferiority and makes meat appear to be of greater value 
than it is, within the meaning of the adulteration provisions of the FDCA and FMIA. As such, 
carbon monoxide in fresh meat packaging would promote consumer deception. Accordingly, 
FDA is prohibited by section 721(b)(6) of the FDCA from listing carbon monoxide for use in 
fresh meat packaging as a color additive. 

This is precisely the conclusion reached by FSIS during the course of its review of 
the Precept GRAS notification. In a letter from the director of FSIS's Labeling and Consumer 
Protection Staff to FDA's Office of Food Additive Safety, FSIS explained: 

The Precept Foods MAP system stabilizes the color of the meat 
and, therefore, by affecting one of the sensory properties (i.e., 
appearance) used in assessing the quality of a meat product has the 
potential to mislead consumers into believing that the product they 
are purchasing is fresher than it actually is. 



m summary, it is our opinion that the use of the Precept Foods 
MAP system described in GRAS Notice No. GRN 000143 for use 
with case-ready fresh cuts of meat and ground meat could 
potentially mislead consumers into believing that they are 
purchasing a product that is fresher or of greater value than it 
actually is and may increase the potential for masking spoilage." 

The FDA public record produced in response to a Freedom of Information Act ("FOIA") request 
is devoid of an explanation of why its Agency Response Letter to the Precept GRAS notification, 
issued only three months after FSB expressed the conclusions above, states that FSIS concluded 
that the Precept MAP s ystem is acceptable for packaging fresh meat. 63 In any event, whatever 

decomposing condition." 35 Fed. Reg. 15552, 15553 (October 3, 1970) (Revision Pursuant to 
Wholesome Meat Act). 

61 33 Fed. Reg. 1 5027 (October 8, 1968) (Proposed Rule). 

T ?? m Robert C - Post » Ph - D - Director, Labeling and Consumer Protection Staff, to Dr 
Lane Highbarger, Office of Food Additive Safety, CFSAN, FDA, April 28, 2004 (Attachment 4). 

" Agency Response Letter to GRAS Notice No. GRN 000143, at 3. 



63 
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tropin* during that narrow time period cannot justify a determination that the use of carbon 
monoxide is generally recognized as safe, as a matter of law. 

ii. FDA Has Failed to Demonstrate that Carbon Monoxide in 
Fresh Meat Packaging Would Be Safe Under Actual 
Conditions of Use 

,.„«„„, ,k ♦ u intent ofCat V eaa in enacting the Color Additive Amendments was to 

ensure that such additives will be safe under actual conditions of use. The legi^SSSZ 
emphasizes the overarching "safe for use" principle, which is the •WenSS^SSnW. 

ctb Sdiriv^n/ '"IT* t0 C0DS,der ^ C0nditi0ns ^ consumer use when evaluating a 
color additive, and must have concrete evidence that the additive will be used safely TheHoLe 

SST^S^T *£ 4 additiVe may be *** for 086 on 'y when * is *»^' it may r e 
T COndl ! ,ODS PrCSCribed by K ^<>^ 5 Moreover, the regulator definition 
of safe with respect to color additives "means that there is convincing evidence 
with reasonable certainty that no harm will result from the intended ^52^SS^ 

Neither FDA nor FSIS have evidence establishing that carbon monoxide hi frah 
meat packaging .s safe under the actual conditions of use. To the contraT^de^e 
demonstrates that the use of carbon monoxide in anaerobic packagmg^™ ?£SS ' 
pos<* genuine food safety risks under real-world conditkJ^SSiSy^ SSESL 

pTkSwiSo^^ 

222? ^"W»**taaag gases, such the carbon monoxide-contaming modified 
atmospheres that are the subjects of GRN 83 and 143. 67 M 

oackarin* r"Ro££ ™ 3 ° f itS Food Code t0 me "W 8 * of reduced oxygen 

packaging ( ROP *). The agency explams that an "anaerobic environment, usually created bv 
ROP, provide! the potential for growth of several important pathogens * aSficSJ "Hlf 
products ,n ROP are subjected to mild temperature abuse, ie 5M2«Crtl f 
during storage or distribution, foodborne pathogens, induing Bartlus celet f Z*£3 
SWyteoccus aureus, and Vibrio paraLJyti^ can^ow£ tS5S£5^ 



S. Report No. 86-795, at 4 (1959). 
63 House Report at 25 (emphasis added). 
66 21 C.F.R. 70.3(i). 



67 Food and Drug Administration, Food Code 544 (2Q(rt\ rnnp r^..^^ ~ , . 



68 /</. at 546. 

69 Id. at 547. 
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Of particular concern in ROP are Clostridium botulinum and Listeria 
monocytogenes. FDA emphasizes, 

If present, C botulinum could potentially grow and render 
toxigenic a food packaged and held in ROP because most other 
competing organisms are inhibited by ROP. Therefore, the food 
could be toxic yet appear organoleptically acceptable. This is 
particularly true of psychrotrophic strains of C botulinum that do 
not produce tell-tale proteolytic enzymes. Because botulism is 
potentially deadly, foods held in anaerobic conditions merit 
regulatory concern and vigilance. 70 

Despite the agency's cautionary language in the Food Code, FDA has failed to exhibit 
appropriate regulatory concern and vigilance in failing to object to the proposed use of carbon 
monoxide . m anaerobic packaging for fresh meat. No material distinction exists between fresh 

S«! , TSf d m 5° P * ^ md meat P***** P™< to CRN 83 and <SJ 14? 
such mat FDA could reasonably ignore the safety concerns it stresses in the Food Code Yet 

iSi^T^ ^ a8CnCy C ° nsidered ^P 08 ^ 88 a for of carbon 

CoSVA J"*?* WV ° f±e Safety barriers » emphasized in the Food 

£2 ^ ^ *' mcluding meat Most notabl y» ro A repeatedly expresses the 
need for temperahire control where ROP-packaged products such as fresh meat are not treatedto 
prevent microbial contamination. 7 ' The agency would mandate that all foods inToP wSrely 
,n boM^! «° n 38 3 ^ t ° im ' crobiaI ^ bear the statement, on the princi^lay panel 
Sl^^-S^"!^!? 0 ^"? 1 * back ^ d » "toporumt - Must be kept refrigerated at 5«C 
if ^ ex Pj cablv ' how ever, FDA imposed no such refrigeration statement as a condition 

of safe use of carbon monoxide in anaerobic packaging for fresh meat. 

~ , . , ' a P^cal matter, however, such a refrigeration advisory would have little 
effect, given fact ttiat temperature abuse, both during distribution and consumer handling of fresh 
meat, and related food safety concerns are well documented. 73 Such abuse is composed for 



70 Id. at 548. 



1 £' ( " Pr ?f es ? ors u of P 1104 ^ using ROP should be cautious if they plan to rely on refrigeration 
as the sole barrier that ensures product safety. This approach requires very rigorous^ SmnSre 

of 3 rc SKSS? refhg ^ tion ^rr- Ifex ^ ded **** -Toughi TCST 

ZlL ° JL" ° Wer be mamtauied ^ all times to prevent the outgrowth of C 
botulinum and the subsequent production of toxin."). ^ 

72 /</. at 551. 

" See : e f ■• Labu za, TP. and Fu, B., "Use of Time/Temperature Integrators Predictive 
Microbiology .and [Related Technologies for Assessing the Extent andtapS 1 ^flemperature 
Abuse on Meat and Poultry Products, 15 J. Food Safety 201-227 (1995) (AttXeTsH^ 
( Unfortunately, the existing distribution channel is not well equipped for th ^optimum coSof 
temperature during the distribution and display of refrigerated foods Te^pe^ 
h3?n.H °^° U l d i Stri . bUti ° n «* retail m arkets 8 with the temperSe S/! o7 
(contSued re f 8 " ^ tban l °° C - ReCCTt daU SUg8est ^ that 33% of ^ail 
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o^rZ^tn^t T OSp ^ e i Wkh °» lo nger shelf life, which provides more 
u 0d t0 encounter abusiv * temperature variation during distribution and 

« Z^ y a r eaSm8 hk f h °° d ° f "a**" S P° ila « e ' 74 roA acLwledg^ Z 
n ££T ^ C ° mmon ^"S" 0111 distribution and retail markets." 73 The agency cites 

emoted r«mt mdlC fr ** re 5 igerati0n PraCtiCCS at retail need -P™£ ST 

temP^rtof 1 ^^"T? ' * ' ** ° f risk « that tonally 

temperatures of 10 C (50°F) or higher may occur for extended periods" in warehouses and 
transport vehicles in U.S. distribution chains. 76 warenouses and 

"Monsumer* oft^ gr f ater j :oncem are consumer handling practices. FDA observes that 
fcSs^Xme t77\u t° n0t *, mamtam refrigeration of potentially hazardous 

We» 5* and^O^^ ^ * ^ t0 

T^S^I 00418 WCTe h ? d " cases *™ 7 ° C ^ 5% were held above 1 3°C 

extra time for . . . pathogens to reach dangerously high levels in a food"^ * 
FDA Food Code, j«pra note 68, at 547. 

Temr!^i t 0 !*' 2 ° ' * fl/ - " Eva,u ation of the Bacteriological Consequences of the 
fat'n^T nf^w^ by FrCSh °^ lled Meat D ™4 Retail F^ 
fm^^ rl^Z^ < A ^«t 7) (reporting survey of commercial retail cases 
eSg^Sf •'"P— ^ 4°C or below cannot be maintained throughout 

77 FDA Food Code, supra note 68, at 550. 

Meat- A Re^ b ^^S'^- fl/ C ,S , helf Life ExtCnsion ^ Microbiological Safety of Fresh 
^mph4^Sth! l°^ C ?^ OSy 267-297 (1991) <***™* 8* at 272 (£e data 
amXS' h5 v. ° r u" C ^^-control of meat packaged under modified 

Se^ranTe TZ^^f "^T £ ^ ° f P*"* 1 Pathogemc doSa 

the poS LXttff*^ T° DOte ? f • at TaWe 1 (Hstin S — 

fl / Tnrman'lnnT ? MAP the fact that temperature contra is necessary)- Nissen H et 

Use2 Sk^ng Tec^qSes^Tn^n ^ ST? ^ ^ ked by ^ Comnfercially 
212 rfindinfthft Q ,/ ' ♦ ■ • • F °° d Mlcr obiology 2 1 1 -220 (2000) (Attachment 9) at 

grew t > a hfaher ™!l "I moculated beef stored at 10°C for 5 and Tdays 

grew to a higher number in a high carbon dioxide/low carbon monoxide eas mixture*™ in * 

SS^S^ w - "?? ! hat in „ such systems - ™ *»™^™*°q 

57 H? 3,1(1 5 ° /m0,,e//a SPP - a,SO ^ *™ the health risk to the 
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^^^^ 

step to be a critical^SS r«S ^ vSl^" 1 ^ rcVeaU, !< ! aMerobi,: P«**<P»g 



79 S«?21C.F.R. 108,113,114. 

80 

61 Fed. Reg. 38806, 38815 (July 25, 1996) (HACCP Final Rule) 
81 9 C.F.R.§ 310.25. 
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m .f. . . ^ f rious food concerns about anaerobic packaging are substantially 
magnified when carbon monoxide is included among the oxygen displacing gases to such 

Z STST^ ^ ° n,y ^ *• * aerobic & o g^sms 

that prov.de the md.cat.ons of spoilage to which consumers are accustomed, X 
•mpartmg effect of the carbon monoxide also masks the natural color ch^ge of me* due to 
ag.ng and deceptively suggests freshness well past the microbial shelf Sf me meat 

11 1,35 been extensively documented that appearance -most notably meatcolor- 
u the primary consideration of consumers in selecting meat and judging freshes 83 Bv 
imparting a color resembling that of fresh meat, carbon monoxide X%£^ deprives 

ZlZ^^ ? d f "* SU i ra . mtC 73 > at 203 <" A ma j° r <l u «tion for chilled and/or MAP meat 
£££ mZ!Z l C l " whether ° r « anole P^ spoilage due to chemical or microWal^n wSl 

83 

ava^bleft ht?.S Meat S cience Association Guidelines for Meat Color Evaluation, 
http://ansci colostate eHii/Hp/mcfc/iiirni i nHf at , " • 

important attributes of fi«A Sw£n Iff- J Consumera view color as one of the most 
tK«r»fxtl J7 . 01 ^e 5511 . oeef when making a decision to purchase retail Droduct rninr 
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consumers of color cues that would mdicate spoilage, because consumers may not realize that 
meat has spoiled when its color remains bright red. Indeed, FDA itself has acknowledged 
consumers' rehance on color as a sign of freshness in expressing concerns abo* Zelof 

package, i.S^ 

meat at the point of purchase to determine freshness. Even upon opening Sv^Z^m 
consumers would not be able to rely upon odor, slime, or other organolejSdTcS of 
spoilage, because carbon dioxide-containing anaerobic packagmg^stemisucl a?*« 
the subject of the Pactiv and Precept GRAS notifications supp^fs the^ of ae^b c j£EL 
organisms that produce these signals, while allowing other hLful ^ faSSbtetS^ 
to flourish. Indeed, even FD A has warned of this fignificant safetytn^^^^ 

r? fl ^ 

000015, available at http://wwwcfs an.fda. anv/~rHhMp 0 _t r f)i 5 htm , Hn "'T, ' U1U \ 
no relevance to the a gency's consideration of th PacUv ^d PreSp t gS ^ 

Sme^ 

fresh me* products, due to the qualitatively distinct issues surrounding the use ofVoSs m 
Motxid^ 

Technology 307-312 (September 1997) (AtSS 14 I af 3 'l 1 rT^ll^ S % m & , 
using CO in the MAP of retail meat is -nc^co^umeL ^ 

c^l 60 ^- 15 T "ff^^gicri status may be masked by i^3e ^Sry^ * * 
o^^^ m ^r' C ~ ^ bC <U> t0 ^ ^W!-. of 

r ^'.fi'A 8 " 1 ^' J R Md Wo,fe ' SK - "Microbiological Safety Considerations in 
Controlled-Ataosphere Storage of Meats," 34 Food Technology 59-63 flS ?98m 
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use of reduced oxygen packaging, cautioning that "the inhibition of the spoilage bacteria is 
significant because without these competing organisms, tell-tale signs signaling that the product 
is no longer fit for consumption will not occur." 87 Of particular concern is the fact that 
consumers would not even be aware that they need to consider freshness criteria other than color 
or odor, such as use by" date labeling, because fresh meat packaged with carbon monoxide is 
not required to be labeled as such, nor is the carbon monoxide's coloring effect identified 88 
Accordingly, carbon monoxide in fresh meat packaging presents a serious public health risk 
because consumers will not be able to rely upon their accustomed indications of spoilage. 89 

The European Commission's Scientific Committee on Food squarely addressed 
Aese concerns about the likelihood that carbon monoxide will mask spoilage due to temperature 
S u C( J mimttee i observ ed that "the inclusion of CO in MAP is controversial because the 
stable cherry-colour can last beyond the microbial shelf life of the meat and thus mask 
spoilage. The extended shelf life attained by including carbon monoxide in packaging "may 
therefore, under certain conditions imply increased risk of growth of pathogens " M The 
Committee concluded that carbon monoxide at levels of 0.3%-0.5% would be safe only if the 
temperature during storage and transport never exceeds 4°C (39*F), and observed in particular 
SSJT^rTi; fir? W ° U,d irow at 10 ° C - 93 ^ Committee "wishes to point out that, 
m^k vf^l h T 1 "?* ro P riate conditions » the P resen <* °f carbon monoxide may 
mask visual evidence of spoilage." 9 * In light of the Scientific Committee's Opinion, the 

87 

FDA Food Code, supra note 67, at 546. 

Lhr^Z^ Fu \? u r an ??P> at 202 that the recent trend to use MAP 

h^^f' *" dB W f mVISlWe V^camng methods, which are not perceived as processing 

m^^ 

ZjZ »nrf S3 ? 5 ( " Sensof y ^eptions (e.g., meat color), evidence of metabolic by-products and 
^™md S *te$™™ T& ^ m ValU3b,e ' md t0 * ether * ve a Ml Picturi o P f fooT 

90 

flf222.fr?" Sci ^ c . Co °™"ee on Food on the Use of Carbon Monoxide as Component 
S^^ 8 n^f A Sn M ^ lfied Atmos P here Packaging for Fresh Meat, P 
SCF/CS/ADD/MSAd/04 (December 1 8, 2001) (Attachment 16). 

If It p ting H A " E 5 eCt ° f RetaiI ^P 1 ^ Conditions on Meat Color," Proceedings 

al^lt ™* C , 0nf f™*> 15 " 32 d980) (Attachment 17); see also irtSSoS 

ml c£Z n P °? Packaged in m A^^Phere with Low Carbon Snoxide 

SSJ Si 1 52 ^ Science 157 ' 164 ( 1999 > (Attachment 18), at 157 ("The 
mclusion of CO in MA for meat is controversial.") and 163 ("An objection raised against using 

caS SiSfh COmP °K ne ? f ° r retai, - read y meat is the possibility that the coto s£58v 

^opf,^S 1 ,lfe ' Wth ri5k ° f maskin * s P° i,a S e of * e meat ") (citing 

92 Id, citing Nissen, $«pra note 78. 



93 Id. at 7. 

94 /</. 
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European Union refused to authorize carbon monoxide in fresh meat packaging despite 
petitioning by the Norwegian government, precisely because of the dangerous effects in masking 
spoilage and encouraging consumer deception in ways that encourage consumption of unsafe 
meat. As a result of the EU decision, the Norwegian meat industry was required to terminate 
the use of carbon monoxide m fresh meat packaging by June 2004, despite the history of 
commercial use in Norway since 1985. The EU has also banned carbon monoxide in fresh fish 

h^LT C 2T^ ! te ban m ***** ^at products, 96 as have most other countries that 

have addressed the issue, including Canada, Japan, and Singapore. 97 

h-t™ <o Fl^Ht ^cognition that home refrigerators can be expected to range 

between 5° and ICC M best, in the hands of consumers, meat packaged with carbon3>xide 
will never be kept under the temperature conditions the Scientific Committee of ZZop^ 
Commission prescribed as necessary for safe use (at or below 4»C). Accordingly, under real 

nrlJT * l V S Unavoidab ! e ** cart ™ ^xide in fresh meat will nJsk spoilages! 
promote consumer deception under the conditions of intended use. 

h« ^ consumer safety risks from fresh meat packaged with carbon monoxide that 

has been exposed to temperature abuse are not ameliorated by "use by" date labeling such as that 
discussed ,n FDA's Agency Response Utter to CRN 143 and specified in FSIS DkS 7U0* 
relating to use of carbon monoxide in accordance with that GRAS notification 98 FDA has 
presented no consumer behavior evidence demonstrating that consumers would even consult date 
labeling where the color of the meat suggests freshness, and there is no means of en^nT 
consumer compliance with such labeling under real world conditions of use. More problematic 

%Z II^Z Ae USC by " ^ h3S not P** 5 * 1 ■*» «e meat still looks red, yft the 

IS? SSST ^ dUC 10 miCr0bial contaraination resulting from temperature abuse 
Notably, FSIS does not appear to have even considered the possibility of allowing the use of 

!L?7 EFTA Surveillance Authority Annual Report at 24 (2003), available at 
hyw.eftasurv.inrt m 
Attachment 19); Europarl News Report at 3 (June 11, 2003) (AtlachmOTt 20) 

^JZlTV ^ JanC M \? avies to Directors of Public Protection in Wales (August 9 2004) 
(stating that carbon monoxide "causes an irreversible colour change in the fish ftahdu! has the 
potential to mislead consumers. As the product stays red even if il deteriorates or spoifc ft?, 
considered to be a potential public health hazard.") (Attachment 21). * ' 

L 5e r^^li al i?° SlCin UT Una,sRedGlare? ft Could Be Carbon Monoxide," N.Y Times 
Oct. 6, 2004 (Attachment 22); AVA Food Safety Awareness Programme Statement on Carton 

http://www.inspection. g cxa/enRlisr^anirn a /fi S p ni/co mm un/1 QQQnfii 7» r ^f ( a ttTirhmrnt 24) 

98 Products are required to be coded with a "Use or Freeze by" date not to exceed 28 davs after 
packaging for ground meat and 35 days for whole muscle cute. * 
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sodium sulfite or paprika with "use by" labeling to ameliorate the deceptive coloring effects of 
these additives. 

Finally, it cannot be said that cooking the meat will kill any pathogens and 
thereby counter any potential safety risks due to the presence of carbon monoxide in an oxygen- 
displacmg modified atmosphere for fresh meat Clostridium botulinum and Clostridium 
perfringens, which, if present, can thrive in such anaerobic atmospheres, are uniquely dangerous 
m fresh meat because their toxins are not destroyed by cooking. Even the aerobic pathogen 
Salmonella remains a senous food safety concern because many consumers fail to cook meat 
and particularly ground beef, to interior temperatures sufficient to destroy this and other 
pathogens. 

Given the record on consumer reliance upon meat color as an indicator of 
freshness, the inhibition of other organoleptic indicators of spoilage in modified atmosphere 
packaging, the documentation of extensive temperature abuse throughout the distribution and 
handling of fresh meat, and the inability of cooking to cure the harms of meat spoilage, FDA has 
pointed to no evidence demonstrating that no harm will result from carbon monoxide in fresh 
meat packagmg under actual conditions of use. Without such evidence, carbon monoxide cannot 
be shown to be safe and suitable for use in fresh meat packaging, and therefore FDA cannot 
satisfy the statutory criteria at section 72 1(b)(1) for listing a color additive. 

d. Carbon Monoxide in Fresh Meat Cannot Be Authorized Under 
FDCA Requirements for Food Additives and GRAS Substances 

i Longstanding FDA Food Additive Regulations Prohibit 
Carbon Monoxide in Fresh Meat Packaging 

FDA lacks authority to permit the use of carbon monoxide in fresh meat under 
FDCA requirements for food additives. Under well established FDA food additive regulations 
specifying the conditions in which carbon monoxide may be used to displace oxygen in food and 
beverage packagmg, such use is expressly prohibited in fresh meat. Section 173 350 of FDA 
regulations prescribes the conditions under which "combustion product gas," including carbon 
monoxide gas can be used to displace oxygen in food packaging. The regulation specifies that 
such food packagmg gases "may be safely used" in accordance with defined conditions 
including controls to insure that eases "failing to meet the specifications ... be prevented from 
reaching the food being treated." 100 The rule authorizes the use of carbon monoxide gas in food 
packagmg at levels up to 4.5 percent by volume, provided that "[i]t is used or intended for use to 



t„ c ? ? A aCt r e i y ! dUCateS consumers ^ly way to ensure that meats are cooked 

to safety is to use a food thermometer, only 2% of consumers report doing so. See FSIS, "The 
Food Safety Educator, available at http://www.fsis .u«fa pn V /OA/ediic a tnr/pHncator3-4 htm - , w 

also Partnership for Food Safety Education, "Safe Cooking Fact Sheet," available at ' 

http://www.fightbac.org/cook factscfrrv 

100 21 C.F.R. 173.350(a). 
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ftS^ S^TI T ygm , ' • * * e P^^n? n ff beverage products and other food, except 
fresh meats' and other conditions are satisfied. 1 P 

fiwi ^ « ^ ° f L the breadth 0f the "^■tion. se ction 1 73.350 is properly construed as a 
J" ^ I™*— "■"*«» *» ^tions of LLcernin^on 
Z I PaCka ^ 8 . t0 rem ° Ve ° r ox ^' Particularly since the rule authorize 

theuse of carbon monoxide in all "beverage and other food" packaging, other than "fresh m£? 

ofT r^. T C rcgU i atl0n ' father 3 prescribed condition of « within the bounds 
IS?, r WhCre °° ndltl0nS 0f USe been established for a "food additive » ST 
con*Uons of use cannot at me same time be excluded from the scope of food addmve^on 

Sfi21? a ^ ^ 6 Condlbons of use of monoxide in fresh meat packaging 

defined m tie Pactiv and Precept GRAS notifications cannot qualify as "GRAS " as a matte^f 
law, since these have already been established as "food additive" uses thaTarer^a^Sv 
and exphcitly prohibited by section 173.350. regulated directly 

limifrtn. ™ a 1 " additi0 ? - f the " fresh meat " Potion in 173.350 were construed as a 
imitation on the scope of authorized uses covered by the "food additive" regulation such a 

L auS^fr FDA regulation. Given the breadth of the food additive regulation, and 
the^authonzation encompassing meat and poultry products other than "fresh meat" produSs 
Aere would be no reasonable alternative basis for FDA to single out "fresh meaT £ZL 
treatment For example, there is no evidence suggesting that Sere J^^JgZ^Q* 
toxicological safety of carbon monoxide that would sup'port its use in all fo^ and be^e 
products, including meat products, except for "fresh meat." oeverage 

, Moreover, in view of the restrictions on color additive uses in fresh meat 
historically the "fresh meat" prohibition is justified by the particular h^c^n monoxide 

esTaSS Z LTtZ'*- SU S f00d md COnsumer dece P tio ° "«*s » appnSly 
established as food additive specifications under FDCA section 409. ,<H While meseTame 
considerations bear on the status of carbon monoxide as a "color additive,CnoSi aTve FDA 
s fully authorized to promulgate food additive specifications that complement TelroWmt'ef 
uses required under the color additive amendments. P prohibited 

. cf .. ro A is not, however, authorized to pursue this radical departure from 
longstanding agency and FSIS policy prohibiting colorants in fresh meaTvia response to a GRAS 
notation. It „ a well-established requirement of administrative law mat 13^° 



1 21 C.F.R. 173.350(b), (c). 

2 21 U.S.C. 348. 
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sS?.2r / n ° r P ° TT' n mUSt ° ffer a reasoned explanation for its change in view 103 

toe administrative record so that its decisionmaking path may reasonably be discerned T^That 
record must demonstrate that the agency has considered all relevant factors '« ^JEp pfiaI 

Sf^ 

u Carbon Monoxide in Fresh Meat Cannot Satisfy FDCA 
Requirements for GRAS Substances 

m.„™i. • ^ '"J* au,horil )' 10 Mnaone the GRAS status of carbon monoxide in fro* 
S^tive" o^L^T* * *■» -4 -taW from the scop" „£i7 

which extend. to a,, ^^p^^ * 

prohibition against carbon monoxide use in "f> M L«f»' - \ F ^ U1 « 5, mai me 

Department of the Navy v. 962 F 2d 48 56 m r r.v i ooo\ / „ 

McLaughlin, 864 F.2d 868, 872 (D C ct 1 989H««MWra L * HaU * 

an explanation."). 1 89) ( M ,va B**e from agency precedent demands 

S^4X%^ 
105 /</. at 48. 



106 



21U.S.C. 321(s). 
107 21 C.F.R. 173.350. 
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E?25? bC ^ e lt P Tu° tCS COnSUmer dece P ti °n. ^ discussed more fully at section B 4 c of 

♦ « More fundamentally, despite the FDA responses to the Pactiv and Precent GRAS 

notaficatons, the S1 zable body of scientific evidence makL clear that the S^JSSt 
c^n t , agnized" as required by the FDCA. To the conLy, to safety of 

n t t m T e m fe " h / neat has been ^ ^enged ^ the United States 7d * 
internationally because of ,ts capacity to mask spoilage and promote consumer deception. 

established as SSS ^.^ m ^ mt ^^<>ns, the use of a food substance may be 
established as GRAS either through scientific procedures or, for a substance used in food before 
1958, througl .experience based on common use in food. Under section 170 30(b) aen^al 
S° n * "** W scientific procedures requires the same quWty 2d 'qSof 

a^Sr^l T n PUb,iSl lS StUdies ' which be corroborated by SpS£2 Zies 
and other data and information. 109 Under section 170 3Wc\ and 1 7n nJLZi " , 

safety through experience based on common Si ^ ° f 
consumption for food use by a significant number of consumers. ' 10 hutmy of 

«fi. „^ ,u For ,* substance t0 fl^ify ^ GRAS, there must be evidence that the substance is 
?h? m h r C C ° ndjUOnS ° f hS intended roA ^ defined "safe" as a iSS^SSSv in 

me^L j?£ emph "f 1Ze f a GRAS substa nce is distinguished from a fJS 
Uie basis ofthe common knowledge about the safety of the substance for its intended use ' 12 X. 



under conditions thai "Vou d promote do^^ii 1 ^ ^ Stmg ° f any color 

in ™bnn^„gor.d U l«S olhe T, e «* 

•tj^n^^^ 

y DSl ance nas oeen added . . . makfing] it appear better or of greater value than it is ") 

09 21 C.F.R. 170.30(b). 



no 
hi 



21 C.F.R. 170.30(c) and 170.3(0- 

1.2 62 Fed. Reg. 18938 (April 17, 1997) (^proposed 1 70.36(c)(4)(i)(C)) 

1.3 Id. at 18942. 
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controversy about safety concerns raised by available data would make it difficult to provide a 
basis tor expert consensus about the safety of a substance for its intended use." 1 14 

oof ♦ *.u Fh ¥y^ e extensively documented controversy in the public literature about the 
safety of the use of carbon monoxide in fresh meat packaging belies any notion that the safety of 

foTZ? g ^ yW °^ ,, ^ 0n8q ^ fiedcx P erts H MoreovelaclaimofGRlTln; 
for this use of carbon monoxide cannot be maintained in light of the fact that the chemical is 
banned for use m meat or tuna packaging across much of the globe, including by Canada, the 

pSn^' 6 ' 8aP ° rc ' b6CaUSe ° f ^ SamC f00d Safe * ™«™ s out1 ^ ^ ^is 

Consideration of the relevant body of evidence makes clear that carbon monoxide 
in fresh meat is not GRAS, and there is substantial scientific evidence substantiaCm^s 
nature of the food safety and consumer deception risks presented. 

5. The FDCA and Implementing Regulations Require Label Declaration of 
the Use of Carbon Monoxide in Fresh Meat Packaging as a Fact Material 
to the Safe Handling of the Meat 

i „ ^ lthou 8 h » 88 det «led «n this Petition, there are no grounds upon which FDA could 

kwfoHy aHow me use of carbon monoxide in fresh meat packaging aLunTg ^ 
that FDA had such authority, the agency would be required to implement FDCA labelX 

^ZrnT^ 8 r SCnCe md purpose ofthe caAon m °noxide » the packaging 

system be disclosed. The mclusion of carbon monoxide in modified atmosphere packSof 
fresh meat is a fact matenal to the safe handling ofthe meat, and thus must be diSEe 
label in accordance with Sections 403(a) and 20l(n) of theFDCA. ° n 6 

nr mi... f 40300 ??? * food be deemed labeling is 

ml ZiJS 1S ,f° if * fails t0 reveal facts material in K«* of representations 

made, or material with respect to consequences which may result from the use of the food under 
customary or usual conditions of its use." 8 The presence of carbon monoxide m fre^h meat 
packaging is material under both prongs of section 201(n). 

First, meat packaged in a carbon monoxide-containing modified atmosohere is 
represented as fresh and untreated. The use of carbon monoxide is a fact m^riStoSS^u. 
representation and must be disclosed in labeling, because otherwise cannmJ^vZ^ 
presume that the meat's red color is a valid indication of its freshness and nSSlSSitoy. 

2 ^ discussion at section B.4.cii. of this petition, above, and accompanying footnotes. 

See note 97, supra, and accompanying text. 
1,7 21U.S.C. 343(a). 
118 21 U.S.C. 321(n). 
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S tSi L declaration of * e fact that a food has been irradiated'" - a process 

that produces matenal changes in the finished food that, in contradistinction to carbon mS 

™. e :^ e oftreated food - fa *• «** food mS« 

rulemaking FDA indicated that, under sections 201(n) and 403(a), special labeling is required 
where a finished food is materially altered in a visually indisc^rnibleway, and 2 S£S£f 

kbet ^hST reSentCd 38 ^ aditlonal U ° - the case of irradiated foo4 AeVe^uTred 
labeling helps keep consumers from mistaking these foods for their traditional counted 
presenting significantly greater food safety risks. In the case of carbon u^S^SaL^ 
the labeling that wou d be required by the FDCA would help keep corxZZ Z^i ^ 
d^ese meats for traditionally packaged fresh meats, for the carbon" monoxide^Xe^may 
give the appearance of freshness, but present significantly greater food safety risk* 

2?™ 11 no ' obviate me materiality of the fact that carbon monoxide is^resent nTfre^h 
meat pacing Consumers may disregard the "use or freeze by" date on the the 

such £S h 001 ? ^ Sh - EVOT m ° re C ° ncemin « is me fact that may become ^ before 
such date due to temperature abuse during distribution, but because the meat sW toks Sh in 

£°me^ 

Second, the use of carbon monoxide in fresh meat packaging is then also a fort 

iTefv Ze nrr e T CUSt ° med t0 j Udgm « rae " { '<y of meat by c7or win 

likely store, prepare, and consume such meat as if it were as fresh as its color sueeests 
regardless of the actual age or safety of the meat. Bereft of the usiS mrtcaon Seat ha, 

lS^T^T^ re3di,y meat and ^SSSSSSSiSta 

Label disclosure of the presence and effect of carbon monoxide in fresh meat pSngls 

Srssrr^ ^ sections 403(a) ** 2oi(n) > a c °^^ w ho s of ^ 

includesearbon^x^ 

of carbon monoxide in fresh meat packaging, including to affect cdor^ wSiVth?^ 
of that GRAS notification positioned dJStfc- smok ^ as a P l^ve ^S^SffiST 
required its label declaration under sections 403(k) and 4<0(i)Su^mrA ? 
considerations supporting disclosure apply with equTforce ^ J^S^V* °° d 
containing gases - the carbon monoxI7ffect ff^S^ "er 



1,9 21 C.F.R. 179.26(c). 

120 See 21 Fed. Reg. 13376, 13388 (April 18, 1986) 

121 



(M*Tw^??Z F m ™r' DCPU r y DiTeCtor ' CFSAN ' 10 Martin J - Hahn, Hogan & Hartson 
(March w, 2000) ( Agency Response Letter to GRAS Notice No GRN nnnm o,,„ i ui 
http://www cfe a n.fda. g0 v/-.rdh/n p a .pni < Mm | * woace Na ORN 000015 )• available at 
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that suggests freshness regardless of the actual age or safety of the food. Disclosure of the 
prance and effect of carbon monoxide, whether characterized as a chemical preservative or 
otherwise is necessary to alert consumers to the fact that the appearance of the product is not a 
reliable md.cator of its freshness or safety. It is precisely for ^Treason that XpSles 

fr ^ h meat ™* be identified on the label, and there is no justification fo7 

treating carbon monoxide differently. 

Hoht «f * Be ° a ^ th \" Se ? f Carbon monoxide m fre sh meat packaging is a material fact in 
light o f the represent that the meat is unprocessed and untreated and that its color is a 
reliable indicator of its freshness, and because of the serious food safety risks attendant such 
representation^ declaration of both the presence and the purpose of this use of carbon monoxSe 
is required under sections 201(n) and 403(a) of the FDCA. monoxide 

C. Environmental Impact 

. ^ J^!,^ 0 " requested bv Ms P etitio n w <>«ld result in the termination of FDA's 

wTShsh^fat 11 ^ *Z aCti0DS PreSerVmg Ae StatUS ^ - with 

r ! rS. ? ^ 80110,1 ^"^^ » not expected to have a significant effect on the 
StSh? * e h«man envux,nment, and is subject to categorical exclusion under 21 CRR 
2530(h). To the best of Petitioner's knowledge, no extraordinary circumstances exist tha would 
require an environmental assessment under 21 C.F.R. 25.21. mat would 

D. Economic Impact 

E. Certification 

• i a Th ^ I undersi « ned that, to the best of their knowledge and belief, this 
pehtion includes all information and views on which the petition relies, L t JSludes 

pSn ,nf0miati0n ^ t0 me Petiti ° nere Which « unfavc^Ibie to ^ 
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For the foregoing reasons, this petition requests that FDA imolement the art,™ 
requested to prohibit the use of carbon monoxide in fresh meat immXe™ 

RespectfuhV submitted, 




Don Berdahl 

Vice President/Lab Director 
Kalsec, Inc. 



cc: Dr. Andrew C von Eschenbach, Acting Commissioner of Food and Drugs FDA 
Dr. Barbara J. Masters, Administrator, FSIS, USDA 
Sheldon Bradshaw, Chief Counsel, FDA 
Dr. Robert E. Brackett, Director, CFSAN, FDA 
Dr. Laura M. Tarantino, Director, OFAS, FDA 

w SS ^^ Dil ? t0r ' ^ beKng & Consumer Protection Staff, FSIS, USDA 
Scott Gottlieb, Deputy Commissioner for Policy FDA 

Michael Landa, Deputy Director for Regulatory Affairs, CFSAN, FDA 

JJr. Robert L. Martin, Deputy Division Director, OFAS, FDA 

Dr . Rudolph Harris, Supervisor, OFAS, FDA 

Dr. Robert L. Buchanan, Senior Science Advisor, CFSAN FDA 

Dr. Lane Highbarger, Consumer Safety Officer, OFAS, FDA 

Dr. Bill Jones, Chemist, FSIS, USDA 

Philip Derfler, Assistant Administrator, FSIS, USDA 
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ant,b.otics. the bacterial flora gradually £ 
turns first reducing bilirubin To d- 

urobthnogen and then to stercobilinogen 
predominant A JniaJ| 

<o hi? H Ur0b,,in °e"» "mplex is reab- 
orbed and excreted again through the 
liver, or « appears in the urine. When fecel 
and unne are exposed to air. they are ox! 
.d«ed,o the urobilin group of compound, 



HEVfOGLOBIN COMPOUNDS 
me!!L7 ain fU " C,i0n 0f hem °globin in body 
the form of oxyhemoglobin (scarlet red) As 



There is?XT „ ham * ,ob,n red). 
t«e^ ^^2^ of 
bon dioxide cVrlJ^ ? ! ncomin » 
a» * car^te^^ ' 4,50 

from the plasma into the red blood mH? 
Jhgjn turn doaocute, in to (hV^ 

iX ^JS?? P* 8 ?" 11 * »«P»blc of car- I 
0™! oxygen. It is formed when heniZiL / 
b.n in the red blood «*Ti£St / 
«^nmonoxide. which ha, *nZ£ 2 £ l 

iocs, wnen toxic amount* of carbon mon 
ox,de «« present (from auiomobile exha« 
u for example), die blood is cherry 
red and anoxra may result with subsequent 
caused by irreversible tissue £5? 
Endogenous carbon monoxide production 
ZrZ^ Wnt rMpira,or > "cretioH: 
T^^Z ^ atio " °" * one-mole- 
to-one-mole basis. Since there is no other 

H^f end ° 8enous CO. measurement 
« S prod„cuon rate accurately quantitates 
he catabo„sm of heme compounds, and 
thus also the rate of hemolysis." Like oxy 
hemo 8looin carboxyhemoglobin is 
spcctroscop,cally at 576 „ (Plate 8). " 
Methemoffbbin is formed when hemo^ 

te^Sj** deox 'r*"d «ate (reduced 
hemoglobm) 1S ox,dized to the ferric form 

•ron normally exists in the ferrous stau™ 
the ,ron porphyrin complex of the heme 
pomon of the hemoglobin molecule SeTp 
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raw kjfncultiurli 
— ~j totar kni<Juht w bf such 
ahall -not yield more 'resfdue 
t^t permitted by the larger of the 
tolerances, calculated as demeton: 
'Section 126.105 Is amended by add- 
t^pitttto tolerances for residues of 
femeton In or on sugar beet tops and 
!»tfar beets. As amended 9 120.105 reads 
^follows: 

120.105 Tolerances for residues of 
demeton. 

^Tolerances for residues of demeton (a 
-fixture of 0,0-diethyl CKand S) -2- 
&|thylthio) ethyl phosphorothloates) are 
Established as follows: 
.. '12 parts per million in or on alfalfa 
l( ^ay, clover hay. 

jgf5 parts per million in or on almond 
[Piulls, fresh alfalfa, fresh clover, sugar 
gbeet tops. 

* >1.25 parts per million in or on grapes, 
iops.* . 

v t?- 75 P art Per million in or on almonds 
[BPPles, apricots', broccoli, brussels 
frouts, cabbage, cauliflower, celery, 
^Jttonseed, grapefruit. lemons, lettuce' 
gnuskmelons, oranges, peaches, pears! 
as, pecans, peppers, plums (fresh 
unes), potatoes, strawberries, toma- 
ftoes, walnuts. 

i£?.0& part per million in or on sugar 
f-beets. 

'^Ij0.3 part per million in or on beans. 
_^B; The. Commissioner of Pood and 
iwugs, having evaluated the data sub- 
tf.mitted *n a Petition filed by Chemagro 
$?£orpontion, P.O. Box 4913, Kansas City 
-J 0, Missouri, and other relevant material 
r;^ has concluded that the following regula- 
tor! should Issue with respect to residues 
'*&%T*5 food ^^W^ demeton present in 
> f ^ • ^ beet P^P- Such resi- 
■f*. issues have been shown to occur from 



■ nue iwZffij&nlffi 
objectioids-; ^tfiereto^ ? Objections" SHafl 
show, wherein tfaej feerson filing wUL be 
adversely ; affected r by the orderTand 
specify with particularity the provisions 
of the order deemed objectionable and 
the grounds for the objections, if a 
hearing is requested, the objections must 
state the Issues for the hearing. A hear- 
ing will be granted if the objections are 
supported by grounds legally sufficient to 
justify the relief sought. Objections may 
be accompanied by a memorandum or 
brief in support thereof. 7A11 documents 
shall be filed In quantuplicate. 

Effective date. This order shall be 
effective on the date of its publication 
in the Federal Register. 

i^'tJ2 (d «y??' 409 < c >< 4 >: " Stat, 512. 72 
Stat. 1788; 21 U-S.C. 346a(d)<2), 348(c)(4)) 



JpBl%D5n 



Dated: July 26, 1961. 
[seal] Geo p larrjc^ - 

Commissioner 0/ Food and Drugs. 

[F.R. Doc. 61-7270; Filed. Aug. 1, 1961* 
8:50 ajn.J 



i . in Food for Hum on Consumption 

* Combustion Pkoduct Gas 
_ The Cornmisstoner of Food and I 
having evaluated the data submitfc 
the Vitagen Corporation, 354 fi 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, California 
and other relevant material, has coft 
eluded that the following food addUHg 
regulation should issue with respect T 
the food additive combustion product a 
used for the displacing and removal^ 
oxygen in processing and packing 

Therefore, pursuant to the pr 
visions of the Federal Food Drug waai 
r-JS? 16 ^ Acfc (sec - 409(c)(1), 72Sta« 

the authority delegated to the ConunlL 
sioner by the Secretary of Health, Edui 

£i? n, *!K? Welfare (25 FR - 862 5>. th* 
lood additive regulations (21 cfr mil 
are amended by adding to Subpart D th£ 
f ollowing new secUon : 

§ 12L1060 Combustion product gas. jf 



PART 121— FOOD ADDITIVES 

Subpart C-^Food ArfdiHves PermiHed 
in Animal Feed and Animal Feed 
Supplements 

O t O -DlBTHYL S-2 - ( ETHYLTHIO ) ETHYL 

Phosphorodithioate 



Pursuant to sections 409 and 701 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
and under the authority delegated to the 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 

/{S&applicatlon of the pesticide to sugar f** 1 addiUve regulations (26 F.R. 2595) 
:»«iJt>eets under Airriruitiirni » M « ~ .Ij is revised to read as follows: 



. " ™ ^jcauuiue vo sugar 

beets under agricultural uses provided 
« 7 a con current regulaUon under 
:tion 408 of the act. Therefore, pur- 
tt to the provisions of the Federal 
i> \ ftnd Cosmetic Act (sec. 

<c><4>, 72 Stat. 1786; 21 U.S.C. 
c)(4>), and under the authority 
ited to the Commissioner by the 
r ,> !tar 7 °I Health . Education, and 
Welfare (25 F.R. 8625) , the food additive 
Tulations (21 CFR Part 121) are 
fended by adding to Subpart C the 
puowing new section : 

■121.221 Demeion. 

ti™ } t T l nt i e 0f 5 part5 P er ^"lon is 
itablished for residues of demeton (a 

K-ylthio) ethyl phosphorothloates) in de- 
hydrated sugar beet pulp for livestock 
«"-«5Vk wnen , P res ent therein as a result 
■d" SLi 1 C ? pplication of the pesticide in the 
P/ Odl ^ ct,on of sugar beete, provided that 
l|iifK e f ld w eS 0f 0' 0 - di ethyl 5-2-{ethylthio) 
ethyl phosphorodithioate are also pres- 
" 4 * ^ e e total of both residues shall not 
l v:i ( :f- C parts per mi lljon. 

- r - V ^ person wno will be adversely af- 
fected by the foregoing order may at any 

; . time prior to the thirtieth day from the 
date of its publication in the Federal 

? ag Clerk, Dc- 

on t and Wei- 

Aug. 2, 1961 
; 26 FR 6918-9 



§121.215 O t O-pUth 7 l 5.2-(elh 7 Iiliio) 
ethyl phosphorodithioate. 

A tolerance of 5 parts per million is 
established for residues of O.O-diethyl 
5-2-(ethylthio) ethyl phosphorodithio- 
ate. calculated as demeton, In dehydrated 
sugar beet pulp for livestock feed when 
present therein as a result of the ap- 
plication of the pesticide to the growing 
agricultural crop, provided that. If 
residues of demeton are also present the 
total of both residues shall not exceed 
5 parts per million. 

This amendment does not require 
notice and public procedure since it is 

^oifT^ 6 PUrpose ot Ringing 
§ 121.215 into conformity with the pes- 
ticide regulations. 

Effective date. This order shall be ef- 
fective on the date of its publication in 
the Federal Register. 

^iVs 01 ^ SUt - 10S5 ' 72 stat "<*■ 

Dated: July 26. 1961. 

[seal] Geo. P. Urrick 

Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 

[PR. Doc. 61-7272: Filed. Aug ] l96I . 
8:50 fi.rn J 



The food additive combustion prodiieS 
gas may be safely used in the processing 
and packaging of the foods designated^ 
Paragraph (c) of this section forth? 
purpose of removing and displacing or* 
gen in accordance with the folio 
prescribed conditions: 

(a) ^he food addiUve is manufactured' 
by the controlled combustion in air*itfj 
butane, propane, or natural gas, t£T 
combusUon equipment shall be provide* 
with an absorpUon-type filter capable 6 
removing possible toxic lmpuri 
through which all gas used in the trea 
ment of food shall pass; and with sull 
able controls to Insure that any com 
tion products falling to meet tha 
specifications provided in this sectUu* 

oviH^l* 011 mon( >xide content not 
exceed 4.5 percent by volume 

(2) The ultraviolet absorbance In 
octane solution in the range 255 n 
microns to 310 millimicrons not to ex 
one-third of the standard referei 
absorbance when tested as described 
paragraph (e) of this section, 

CO It is used or Intended for use 
displace or remove oxygen in the pi 
essing storage, or packaging of ci 
products, vegetable fats and vege 
oils, coffee, and wine. 

. safe use of the additi 

in addition to the other information 
quired by the act, the label or labeln 
of the combustion device shall bear ad 
quate directions for use to provide i 

S!S ^ r0duct gas tnat compUei 

with the limitations prescribed in pant 
graph (b) of this section, includini 
insti^ctions to assure proper nitration 
(e) The food additive is tested foi 
compliance with paragraph (b)(2) 
the following empirical method: 

Spectrophotometry measurements Al 
measurements are made In an ultravlolel 

tr^t r ° Ph ( 0t< ; mcter ln °P tlcal cel ^ of 5 c«H 
UmeterB tn length, and in the range of 2551 
millimicrons to 310 millimicrons under th5 
same Instrumental conditions. The Btandard! 
reference abrorbance is the absorbance 



4e«nied>'obied«ottiaif9'Wnd i 
lJ?or thi obJfectioMiiJ if a hear-' 
guested, the . bbjecuin, must 
»m ^f" 68 1 ? r J th * bt *rine- * A hear- 
fi& i £ anted U th * objections are 
iStlfy thP , 8 J,^ dS le u gaUy sufficient 
JSS£7~ re,i f f sought - Objections 
j^be accompanied by a memorandum 
»rp>riei in support thereof. AU docu- 
ment? shall be filed in quintupVicatT 
Wlective date. This order shall be 

&^„ e ,° n ' o 6 date ot ,tB Publication E 
Federal Register. 

St< ^SoT) c,(I) ' 72 Stot 1786: 21 Ds °- 

I^Dated: December 7, 1962 




_ Geo. P. La r rick. 

Commwsjon o/ food and Drt/jw. 



Doc. 62-12361: Piled, Dec 
8:46 ajn.j 



13. 1962; 



fyW" 121 "~ FOOD ADDITIVES 

fcSlT ^T f °Z d Mdii ™" Permitted 
2»lJ./ood for Human Consumption 

Coj *BnsnoH Puc-duct Gas 

fin* Commissioner of Pood and Drugs 

effij^ 1 ^ £ e data ^bmittX 
-entkms filed by the Whirlpool Corpo- 

te£t££n n Harbor - MicWganV^d 
be Vitagen CorporaUon, 1263 Westwood 
^gulevard. Los Angeles/caWornTa 

»nat the food additive regulation with 
^L^f? mbustlon Product gas should 
fc™ mended 88 set '°rt«> below. There- 
feerS^ 1 £ thC Pylons S 
*^9^\%. and c «^ettc Act 

aUetat£i to 'Si- ^ nder the authori^ 
SSSSSnS to , ConwalMioner by the 
*SfV. Jl ealth - Education, and 
hf*f*^2L (2 , 5 PR - M25 >. f 121.1060(c) 

ded to read as follows 



Dated: December 7. 1962. 

. Geo. P Larrjck, 

Commissioner of Food and Drugs 
(FA Doc. 62-12360; Filed. Dec. 13 . in,. 
8.40 ajn.j 

Title 39-^POSTAL SERVICE 

Chapter I— Posf Office Department 
PART J 68— DIRECTORY OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL MAIL 
Individual Country Amendments 

The regulations of the Post Office De- 

re JSLT * § 168 5 ^dividual My 
regulations are amended as follows? 
_ I. In country "Bolivia", under Parcel 

ajrsa? item 

Prohibitions. Firearms, daggers black- 

Cigarette lighters. 
Gambling devices. 

»^ harn \ aceutlcaI and medicinal prod- 

^nKtaSTu^oT^ 
foo^dSs^ W hanWuJ or 



-it;; 4} 



^- as follows 
' Prohtoltto%t. *' » • - ■ ■ •:. 

ssfasj^s art? 



Vientiane. 
HoneUal. 
Luangprabang. 
Sayaboury. 
Paksane. 
Kbaminouane. 
Savannakhet. 



Pakse. 

Paksong. 

Khongeedond. 

Chanipaasak. 

Muong Kong. 

Sara vane. 

Attopeu. 



jl?l.l060 Combustion product gas. 

^ or ^tended for use to 
SHf!^ oxygen in the prod- 

gang, storage, or packaging of beverage 
fcrfucts and other f^ex ceP Tire^ 

1553 Ef^K W , h0 ^ ^ aversely af- 

iw^wnt^i 30 n ^ de Pendence Avenue 
W. t Washington 25, D.C., written nhw 
^Jb^to. ObjecHonTsSau^ 
lereln the person filing will be «2i 
^-■sely affected by theWera^d speclS 
& P T iCU ^ Tity tne ProvlsSS oMhf 



rlad^Sf ™w paragraph 

Prohibitions. • • • 
Commercial Ugs of metal ph^ 



Observation*. See the item 
tions" under Postal UrtonMaU^ot^S- 
offlces which are in operation^ ' f5*' 

t JJ- country "Tanganyika Te 
tory- under Parcel Post ^unend tii 

vn. In country "Th&iiAru*» - 

A. Amend the tabular Inform oH^n i™ 

SfSt^T/ 0llowln ^ thelff^^ 
eel rates"' to read as foUows: 

Weight limit; 23 pounds 

parcels may be sealed 
Registration: No 
Insurance: Yea 
Postal forms required; 
1 Ponn 2922 

1 Form 2966 _ 
B. Strike out the item "Indemnrfffi 




fjff^'^f meat food products, unless 

mS I Ji!S2f ted and P^ed and , ^^^nce. The following ins 



oy revising the second paragraph to in- 



Limit of Indemnity: 
Not over $lo. 

Prom #10.01 to"$25 : 

Prom $25.01 to $50 

Prom $50.01 to $100. ~ J 

^sured parcels may only be ad" 
to Bangkok or Dhonburi 

Stm?n»°p„H he m »** r ' n *ar the 
t ^ ♦ , endors ement and number 
amount for which the parcel Is ins 
This amount shall be shown in " 



27 FR 12410 
Dec. 14, 1962 




§173.342 



21 CFR Ch. I (4-1-06 Edition) 



(b) They are added in an amount not 
in excess of that reasonably required to 
inhibit foaming. 

[42 FR 14526, Mar. 15, 1977. as amended at 43 
FR 2872, Jan. 20. 1978; 46 FR 30493. June 9, 
1981; 46 FR 57476, Nov. 24, 1981; 60 FR 54036, 
Oct. 19, 1995; 61 FR 632, Jan. 9. 1996; 63 FR 
29134, May 28. 1998] 

$173,342 Chlorofluorocarbon 113 and 
perfluorohexane. 

A mixture of 99 percent 
chlorofluorocarbon 113 (1,1,2-trichloro- 
1,2,2-trifluoroethane) (CAS Reg. No. 76- 
13-1. also known as fluorocarbon 113, 
CFC 113 and FC 113) and 1 percent 
perfluorohexane (CAS Reg. No. 355-42- 
0) may be safely used in accordance 
with the following prescribed condi- 
tions: 

(a) The additive chlorofluorocarbon 
113 has a purity of not less than 99.99 
percent. 

(b) The additive mixture is intended 
for use to quickly cool or crust-freeze 
chickens sealed in intact bags com- 
posed of substances regulated in parts 
174, 175, 177. 178. and §179.45 of this 
chapter and conforming to any limita- 
tions or specifications in such regula- 
tions. 

[55 FR 8913. Mar. 9. 1990] 

8 173.345 Chloropentafluoroethane. 

The food additive 

chloropentafluoroethane may be safely 
used in food in accordance with the fol- 
lowing prescribed conditions: 

(a) The food additive has a purity of 
not less than 99.97 percent, and con- 
tains not more than 200 parts per mil- 
lion saturated fluoro compounds and 10 
parts per million unsaturated fluoro 
compounds as impurities. 

(b) The additive is used or intended 
for use alone or with one or more of the 
following substances: Carbon dioxide, 
nitrous oxide, propane, and 
octafluorocyclobutane complying with 
§ 173.360, as an aerating agent for 
foamed or sprayed food products, with 
any propellant effect being incidental 
and no more than is minimally nec- 
essary to achieve the aerating func- 
tion, except that use is not permitted 
for those standardized foods that do 
not provide for such use. 

(c) To assure safe use of the additive 



(1) The label of the food additive con- 
tainer shall bear, in addition to the 
other information required by the act. 
the following: 

(1) The name of the additive, 
chloropentafluoroethane. 

(ii) The percentage of the additive 
present in the case of a mixture, 
(ill) The designation "food grade". 

(2) The label or labeling of the food 
additive container shall bear adequate 
directions for use. 

[42 FR 14526. Mar. 15, 1977, as amended at 43 
FR 11317, Mar. 17. 1978; 43 FR 14644, Apr. 7. 
1978] 

8 173.350 Combustion product gas. 

The food additive combustion prod- 
uct gas may be safely used in the proc- 
essing and packaging of the foods des- 
ignated in paragraph (c) of this section 
for the purpose of removing and dis- 
placing oxygen in accordance with the 
following prescribed conditions: 

(a) The food additive is manufactured 
by the controlled combustion in air of 
butane, propane, or natural gas. The 
combustion equipment shall be pro- 
vided with an absorption-type filter ca- 
pable of removing possible toxic impu- 
rities, through which all gas used in 
the treatment of food shall pass; and 
with suitable controls to insure that 
any combustion products failing to 
meet the specifications provided in this 
section will be prevented from reaching 
the food being treated. 

(b) The food additive meets the fol- 
lowing specifications: 

(1) Carbon monoxide content not to 
exceed 4.5 percent by volume. 

(2) The ultraviolet absorbance in iso- 
octane solution in the range 255 milli- 
microns to 310 millimicrons not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the standard ref- 
erence absorbance when tested as de- 
scribed in paragraph (e) of this section. 

(c) It is used or intended for use to 
displace or remove oxygen in the proc- 
essing, storage, or packaging of bev- 
erage products and other food, except 
fresh meats. 

(d) To assure safe use of the additive 
in addition to the other information re- 
quired by the act, the label or labeling 
of the combustion device shall bear 
adequate directions for use to provide a 
combustion product gas that complies 
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with the limitations prescribed in para- 
graph (b) of this section, including in- 
structions to assure proper filtration. 

(e) The food additive is tested for 
compliance with paragraph (b)(2) by 
the following empirical method: 

Spectrophotometry measurements. All meas- 
urements are made in an ultraviolet spectro- 
photometer in optical cells of 5 centimeters 
in length, and in the range of 255 milli- 
microns to 310 millimicrons, under the same 
instrumental conditions. The standard ref- 
erence abBorbance is the absorbance at 275 
millimicrons of a standard reference solution 
of naphthalene (National Bureau of Stand- 
ards Material No. 577 or equivalent in purity) 
containing a concentration of 1.4 milligrams 
per liter in purified isooctane, measured 
against isooctane of the same spectral purity 
in 5-centimeter cells. (This absorbance will 
be approximately 0.30.) 

Solvent. The solvent used Is pure grade iso- 
octane having an ultraviolet absorbance not 
to exceed 0.05 measured agrainst distilled 
water as a reference. Upon passage of puri- 
fied inert gas through some isooctane under 
the identical conditions of the test, a low- 
ering of the absorbance value has been ob- 
served. The absorbance of isooctane to be 
used in this procedure shall not be more than 
0.02 lower in the range 255 millimicrons to 
310 millimicrons, inclusive, than that of the 
untreated solvent as measured in a 5-centi- 
meter cell. If necessary to obtain the pre- 
scribed purities, the isooctane may be passed 
through activated silica gel. 

Apparatus. To assure reproducible results, 
the additive is passed into the isooctane so- 
lution through a gas-absorption train con- 
sisting of the following components and nec- 
essary connections: 

1. A gas flow meter with a range up to 30 
liters per hour provided with a constant dif- 
ferential relay or other device to maintain a 
constant flow rate independent of the input 
pressure. 

2. An absorption apparatus consisting of an 
Inlet gas dispersion tube inserted to the bot- 
tom of a covered cylindrical vessel with a 
suitable outlet on the vessel for effluent gas. 
The dimensions and arrangement of tube and 
vessel are such that the inlet tube introduces 
the gas at a point not above 5 X A inches below 
the surface of the solvent through a sintered 
glass outlet. The dimensions of the vessel are 
such, and both inlet and vessel are so de- 
signed, that the gas can be bubbled through 
60 milliliters of isooctane solvent at a rate 
up to 30 liters per hour without mechanical 
loss of solvent. The level corresponding to 60 
milliliters should be marked on the vessel. 

3. A cooling bath containing crushed ice 
and water to permit immersion of the ab- 
sorption vessel at least to the solvent level 
mark. 



Caution. The various parts of the absorp- 
tion train must be connected by gas-tight 
tubing and joints composed of materials 
which will neither remove components from 
nor add components to the gas stream. The 
gas source is connected in series to the flow- 
rate device, the flow meter, and the absorp- 
tion apparatus in that order. Ventilation 
should be provided for the effluent gases 
which may contain carbon monoxide. 

Sampling procedure. Immerse the gas-ab- 
sorption apparatus containing 60 milliliters 
of isooctane in the coolant bath so that the 
solvent is completely immersed. Cool for at 
least 15 minutes and then pass 120 liters of 
the test gas through the absorption train at 
a rate of 30 liters per hour or less. Maintain 
the coolant bath at 0 °C throughout. Remove 
the absorption vessel from the bath, dis- 
connect, and warm to room temperature. 
Add Isooctane to bring the contents of the 
absorption vessel to 60 milliliters, and mix. 
Determine the absorbance of the solution in 
the 5-centlmeter cell in the range 255 milli- 
microns to 310 millimicrons, inclusive, com- 
pared to isooctane. The absorbance of the so- 
lution of combustion product gas shall not 
exceed that of the isooctane solvent at any 
wavelength In the specified range by more 
than one-third of the standard reference ab- 
sorbance. 

§ 1 73.355 Dichlorodifluoromethane. 

The food additive dichlorodi- 
fluoromethane may be safely used in 
food in accordance with the following 
prescribed conditions: 

(a) The additive has a purity of not 
less than 99.97 percent. 

(b) It is used or intended for use, in 
accordance with good manufacturing 
practice, as a direct-contact freezing 
agent for foods. 

(c) To assure safe use of the additive: 
(1) The label of its container shall 

bear, in addition to the other informa- 
tion required by the act, the following: 

(1) The name of the additive, dichlo- 
rodifluoromethane, with or without the 
parenthetical name "Food Freezant 
12". 

(ii) The designation "food grade". 

(2) The label or labeling of the food 
additive container shall bear adequate 
directions for use. 

8 173.357 Materials used as fixing 
agents in the immobilization of en- 
zyme preparations. 

Fixing agents may be safely used in 
the immobilization of enzyme prepara- 
tions in accordance with the following 
conditions: 
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5 173.350 Combustion product gas. 

The food additive combustion prod- 
uct gas may be safely used in the proc- 
essing and packaging of the foods des- 
ignated in paragraph (c) of this section 
for the purpose of removing and dis- 
placing oxygen in accordance with the 
following prescribed conditions: 

(a) The food additive is manufactured 
by the controlled combustion in air of 
butane, propane, or natural gas. The 
combustion equipment shall be pro- 
vided with an absorption-type filter ca- 
pable of removing possible toxic impu- 
rities, through which all gas used in 
the treatment of food shall pass; and 
with suitable controls to insure that 
any combustion products failing to 
meet the specifications provided in this 
section will be prevented from reaching 
the food being treated. 

(b) The food additive meets the fol- 
lowing specifications: 

(1) Carbon monoxide content not to 
exceed 4.5 percent by volume. 

(2) The ultraviolet absorbance in iso- 
octane solution in the range 255 milli- 
microns to 310 millimicrons not to ex- 
ceed one- third of the standard ref- 
erence absorbance when tested as de- 
scribed in paragraph (e) of this section. 

(c) It is used or intended for use to 
displace or remove oxygen in the proc- 
essing, storage, or packaging of bev- 
erage products and other food, except 
fresh meats. 

(d) To assure safe use of the additive 
in addition to the other information re- 
quired by the act, the label or labeling 
of the combustion device shall bear 
adequate directions for use to provide a 
combustion product gas that complies 
with the limitations prescribed in para- 
graph (b) of this section, including in- 
structions to assure proper filtration. 

(e) The food additive is tested for 
compliance with paragraph (b)(2) by 
the following empirical method: 

Spectrophotometry measurements. All meas- 
urements are made in an ultraviolet spectro- 
photometer in optical cells of 5 centimeters 
in length, and in the range of 255 milli- 
microns to 310 millimicrons, under the same 
instrumental conditions. The standard ref- 
erence absorbance is the absorbance at 275 
millimicrons of a standard reference solution 
of naphthalene (National Bureau of Stand- 
ards Material No. 577 or equivalent in purity) 
containing a concentration of 1.4 milligrams 
per liter in purified isooctane. measured 



against isooctane of the same spectral purity 
in 5-centimeter cells. (This absorbance will 
be approximately 0.30.) 

Solvent. The solvent used is pure grade iso- 
octane having an ultraviolet absorbance not 
to exceed 0.05 measured against distilled 
water as a reference. Upon passage of puri- 
fied inert gas through some Isooctane under 
the identical conditions of the test, a low- 
ering of the absorbance value has been ob- 
served. The absorbance of isooctane to be 
used in this procedure shall not be more than 
0.02 lower in the range 255 millimicrons to 
310 millimicrons, inclusive, than that of the 
untreated solvent as measured in a 5-centi- 
meter cell. If necessary to obtain the pre- 
scribed purities, the isooctane may be passed 
through activated silica gel. 

Apparatus. To assure reproducible results, 
the additive is passed into the Isooctane so- 
lution through a gas-absorption train con- 
sisting of the following components and nec- 
essary connections: 

1. A gas flow meter with a range up to 30 
liters per hour provided with a constant dif- 
ferential relay or other device to maintain a 
constant flow rate independent of the input 
pressure. 

2. An absorption apparatus consisting of an 
inlet gas dispersion tube Inserted to the bot- 
tom of a covered cylindrical vessel with a 
suitable outlet on the vessel for effluent gas. 
The dimensions and arrangement of tube and 
vessel are such that the inlet tube introduces 
the gas at a point not above 5Vi Inches below 
the surface of the solvent through a sintered 
glass outlet. The dimensions of the vessel are 
such, and both inlet and vessel are so de- 
signed, that the gas can be bubbled through 
60 milliliters of isooctane solvent at a rate 
up to 30 liters per hour without mechanical 
loss of solvent. The level corresponding to 60 
milliliters should be marked on the vessel. 

3. A cooling bath containing crushed ice 
and water to permit immersion of the ab- 
sorption vessel at least to the solvent level 
mark. 

Caution. The various parts of the absorp- 
tion train must be connected by gas- tight 
tubing and Joints composed of materials 
which will neither remove components from 
nor add components to the gas stream. The 
gas source is connected in series to the flow- 
rate device, the flow meter, and the absorp- 
tion apparatus in that order. Ventilation 
should be provided for the effluent gases 
which may contain carbon monoxide. 

Sampling procedure. Immerse the gas- ab- 
sorption apparatus containing 60 milliliters 
of isooctane In the coolant bath so that the 
solvent is completely immersed. Cool for at 
least 15 minutes and then pass 120 liters of 
the test gas through the absorption train at 
a rate of 30 liters per hour or less. Maintain 
the coolant bath at 0 °C throughout. Remove 
the absorption vessel from the bath, dis- 
connect, and warm to room temperature. 
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Add isooctane to bring the contents of the 
absorption vessel to 60 milliliters, and mix. 
Determine the absorbance of the solution In 
the 5-centimeter cell in the range 255 milli- 
microns to 310 millimicrons, inclusive, com- 
pared to isooctane. The absorbance of the so- 
lution of combustion product gas shall not 
exceed that of the isooctane solvent at any 
wavelength in the specified range by more 
than one-third of the standard reference ab- 
sorbance. 

S 173.355 Dichiorodifluoromethane. 

The food additive dichiorodi- 
fluoromethane may be safely used in 
food in accordance with the following 
prescribed conditions: 

(a) The additive has a purity of not 
less than 99.97 percent. 

(b) It is used or intended for use, in 
accordance with good manufacturing 
practice, as a direct-contact freezing 
agent for foods. 

(c) To assure safe use of the additive: 
(1) The label of its container shall 

bear, in addition to the other informa- 
tion required by the act, the following: 
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(1) The name of the additive, dichio- 
rodifluoromethane, with or without the 
parenthetical name "Food Freezant 
12". 

(ii) The designation "food grade". 

(2) The label or labeling of the food 
additive container shall bear adequate 
directions for use. 

§ 173.357 Materials used as fixing 
agents in the immobilization of en- 
zyme preparations. 

Fixing agents may be safely used in 
the immobilization of enzyme prepara- 
tions in accordance with the following 
conditions: 

(a) The materials consist of one or 
more of the following: 

(1) Substances generally recognized 
as safe in food. 

(2) Substances identified in this sub- 
paragraph and subject to such limita- 
tions as are provided: 



Substances 


Limitations 


Acrylamlde-acrylki add rosin: Complying 
with § 173.5<aXl) and (b) of this chapter. 

Cellulose triacetate 


May be used as a fixing materia) in the immobilization of glucose fsomeraae en- 
zyme preparations for use In the manufacture of high fructose com syrup, in ac- 
cordance with § 184.1372 of this chapter. 

May be used as a fixing material In the Immobilization of lactase for use In reductno 
the lactose content of rrdlk. * 

May be used as a fixing material in the immobilization of glucose isomerase erv 
zyme preparations for use in the manufacture of high fructose com syrup, in ac- 
cordance with 9 1 84. 1 372 of this chapter 

May be used as a fixing material In the Immobilization of glucose isomerase en- 
zyme preparations for use in the manufacture of high fructose com syrup, in ac- 
cordance with §184.1372 of this chapter. H 
Do. 


Diethylajnlnoetriyl-celtulose 


Dlmetrtytamlne-epichlorohydrln resin: 
Complying with 6173.60(a) and (b) of 
this chapter. 

Qlutaraldehyde 


Periodic acid (CAS Reg. No. 10450-60- 

9).. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH & HUMAN SERVICES 



Public Heafth Sendee 



Food and Drug Administration 
Washington. DC 20204 



Eric Greenbcrg 

Ungaretti and Harris 

3500 Three First National Plaza 

Chicago, IL, 60602-4405 



Re: GRAS Notice No. GRN 000083 



Dear Mr. Greenberg: 

The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) is responding to the notice, dated August 29, 2001, 
that Ungaretti and Harris submitted on behalf of Pactiv Corporation (Pactiv) in accordance with 
the agency's proposed regulation, proposed 21 CFR 170.36 (62 FR 18938; April 17, 1997; 
Substances Generally Recognized as Safe (GRAS)). FDA received the notice on September 4, 
2001, and designated it as GRAS Notice No. GRN 000083. 

The sutgect of the notice is carbon monoxide (CO). The notice informs FDA of die view of 
Pactiv Corporation (Pactiv) that CO is GRAS, through scientific procedures, for use as a 
component of a gas mixture in a modified atmosphere packaging (MAP) system. The level of 
CO in this MAP system is 0.4 percent The other componen ts of the MAP system are carbon 
dioxide (30 percent) and nitrogen (69.6 percent). The MAP system would be used for packaging 
fresh cuts of case ready muscle meat and ground case ready meat to maintain wholesomeness; 
provide flexibility in distribution, and reduce shrinkage of the meat The case ready meats would 
be removed from the MAP system prior to retail display. 

As part of its notice, Pactiv includes letters from a panel of individuals (Pactiv's GRAS panel) 
who evaluated the data and information that are the basis for Pactiv's GRAS determination. 
Pactiv consider* the members of its GRAS panel to be qualified by scientific training and 
experience to evaluate the safety of substances added to food. Pactiv's GRAS panel evaluated 
information and data on the chemical identity, manufacture and processing, conditions of 
proposed use, and estimated daily intakes of CO used in a MAP system for meat. Pactiv's 
GRAS panel also evaluated studies (published and unpublished) of the effects of CO used in a 
map «y»t«m for m«»t. M«mWs of tfa« GRAS pmnel reviewed and evaluated the publicly 
available information summarized in the GRAS notice. Based on the data and information 
reviewed, Pactiv's GRAS panel concludes that CO, when produced in accordance with current 
good manufacturing practice and meeting appropriate food grade specifications, is GRAS, 
through scientific procedures under the conditions of its intended use. 

The notice describes publicly available information pertaining to the identity and characteristic 
properties of CO. Carbon monoxide (Chemical Abstracts Service Registry Number 630-08-0) is 
a colorless, odorless, gas. The notice includes a list of properties of CO and identifies the 
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manufacturer who currently supplies CO to Pactiy. Pactiv intends to use CO at a minimum purity 
of 99*99 percent ("commercial grade"). Pactiv includes a Hst of specifications for CO with limits 
on the levels of other gases and considers CO of this purity to be "food grade/* 

The notice describes information about existing regulations and notices regarding food 
substances that contain CO as a significant component 

Wood smoke, which includes CO as a component, is permitted by regulation as an 
ingredient in meat and poultry products under regulations issued by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture (9 CFR 318.7(c)(4), 381. 147(cX4) and 424 J2 1(c)). 

* Combustion product gas, which includes CO as a component at a maximum level of 4 J 
percent by volume, is approved for use in the production of beverages and other foods 
(except fresh meat) under FDA's regulations (21 CFR 173 J 50). 

• Tasteless smoke, which includes CO as a primary component, is the subject of GRN 
000015 for use on raw tuna, before it is frozen, to preserve its taste, aroma, texture, and 
color. In response to ORN 000015, FDA had no questions regarding the notifier'i 
conclusion that tasteless smoke is GRAS under the intended conditions of use. 

The notice describes the estimated consumption of CO per meal as a consequence of its intended 
use as a component in a MAP system for storing meat Assuming that 30 percent of the CO 
present in the MAP is absorbed into the meat and that there is an 85 percent reduction of CO due 
to cooking the meat, Pactiv calculates a realistic intake estimate to be 0.084 milligrams (mg) CO 
per meal. Pactiv also calculates a worst case intake estimate to be 1.88 mg CO per meal, 
assuming that 1 00 percent of the CO present in the MAP is absorbed into the meat and that there 
is no reduction in CO during cooking. Pactiv cites published articles to support the assumptions 
used in the realistic exposure estimate and to support the conclusion that exposure to CO is safe 
at this level. 

The notice describes published reports of studies demonstrating the technical effect and safety of 
using CO as a component of a MAP system (similar to the MAP system that is the subject of 
GRN 000083) for storing meat These reports include published data (microbial growth profiles 
and odor and color data) from meat stored in MAP containing CO, CO* and N 2 , and meat stored 
in MAP contacting only CO, and Pactiv concludes that the presence or CO in MAP systems 
allows the meat to maintain a desirable red color during storage. In addition, CO neither affects 
the ability of the MAP system to slow the growth of a variety of microorganisms, nor affects the 
characteristic odor of meat spoilage. 

The notice describes an unpublished study using the MAP system that is the subject of GRN 
000083. The study examined the effects of the system on initial meat color, stability of color 
during display, and the relationship between color deterioration and microbial growth. The 
notice also includes unpublished pictures that compare the ageing (color deterioration) of meats 
stored for 20 days in an environment of CO, CO Jf and to the ageing of fresh cut meat and the 
ageing of meat stored in a high oxygen environment From these data, Pactiv concludes that once 
meat is removed from a MAP system containing CO, its color deteriorates at a similar rate to 
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that of meat that has notbeen exposed to CO. Pactiv aljo concludes that the use of CO m a MAP 
system does not result in red color life extension that could mask microbial spoilage of the meat 

Based on the information provided by Pactiv, as well as other information available to FDA the 
agency has so questions at this time regarding PacoVs conclusion that CO is CRAS under the 
intended conditions of use. The agency has not, however, made its own determination regarding 
the GRAS status of the subject use of CO. As always, it is the continuing responsibility of Pactiv 
to ensure that food ingredients that the firm markets are safe, and are otherwise in compliance 
with all applicable legal and regulatory requirements. 

Daring its evaluation of GRN 000083, OFAS consulted with the Labeling and Consumer 

Protection Staff of the Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS) of the United States 

Department of Agriculture regarding the use of CO in meat products. Based on the information 

submitted by Pactiv, FSIS has concluded that the MAP system (ActiveTech™ 2001) a* 

described in PactiVs notice, and used under the conditions stated in PacttVs notice would be 

acceptable for paekaging red meat cuts and ground meat m FSIS' view, Pactiv has demonstrated 

that this MAP system complies with FDA's definition of a processing aid that appears in Iabelin. 

regulations (21 CFR 101.100(a)(3)). There is no lasting functional effect in the food and there is 

in magnificant amount of carbon monoxide present in the finished product under the proposed 

conditions of use. As such, similar to uses of other MAP gases (e.g., nhrogen), there are no 

labeling issues in regard to meat cuts and ground meat packaged using this MAP. Additionally 

when considering the use of a food ingredient or additive in a meat product, FSIS historically has 

treated each livestock species separately. However, In this case, the data submitted by Pactiv can 

be extrapolated to all species of livestock. If you have any additional questions, you should direct 

your inquiry to Dr. Robert Post, Director, Labeling and Consumer Protection Staff. Office of 

Policy, Program Development and Evaluation. Food Safety and Inspection Service, 300 1 2th 

St ^i^' R °° m 6 ° 2 ' WM **>«ton. DC 20250-3700. The telephone number of his office is 
(202) 205-0279 and the FAX number is (202)205-3625. wmsomceis 

In accordance with proposed 21 CFR 170.36(f), a copy of the text of this letter, as weU as a copy 
of the mformauon in your notice that conforms to the information in proposed 21 CFR 
1 70 J6(c)( 1 ) is available for public review and copying on the homepage of the Office of Food 
Additive Safety (on the Internet at htm:/A*rww.cfsto.fc^ 



Sincerely, 

Alan M. Rulis, Ph.D. 
Director 

Office of Food Additive Safety 
Center for Food Safety 
and Applied Nutrition 



